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LIFE  OF 

SIR  RICHAliDSTEELK. 

SIR  Richard  Steele  was  born  in  the  year  1676  : 
he  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  One  branch  of  the  family 
possessed  a  considerable  estate  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford.  His  father  was  a  counsellor  at  law  in  Dublin, 
and  private  secretary  to  James  Duke  of  Ormond,  bu 
he  was  of  English  extraction ;  and  his  son,  while 
very  young,  was  sent  to  London,  and  put  to  school 
at  the  Charter-house,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Merton -college  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
post-master  in  10Q2.  His  inclination  and  genius  being 
turned  to  polite  literature,  he  commenced  author 
during  his  residence  in  the  university,  and  finished  a 
comedy,  which  he  thought  fit  to  suppress,  as  un- 
worthy of  his  genius.  Mr.  Steele  was  well-beloved 
and  respected  by  ihe  whole  society,  and  had  a  good 
interest  with  them  after  he  left  the  university,  which 
he  did  without  taking  any  degree,  in  the  full  resolu- 
tion to  enter  into  the  army.  This  step  was  highly 
displeasing  to  his  friends  ;  but  the  ardor  of  his  passion 
for  a  military  life  rendered  him  deaf  to  any  other  pro- 
posal. Not  being  able  to  procure  a  better  station,  he 
entered  as  a  private  in  the  horse- guards,  notwith- 
standing he  thereby  lost  the  succession  to  his  Irish 
estate.  However,  as  he  had  a  flow  of  good-nature,  a 
generous  openness  and  frankness  of  spirit,  and  a 
sparkling  vivacity  of  wit, — these  qualities  rendered 
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him  the  delight  of  the  soldierv.  and  procured  him  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  guards.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  he  had  made  choice  of  a  profession  which 
set  him  free  from  all  the  ordinary  restraints  on  youth, 
he  spared  not  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in  the  wildest 
excesses.  Yet  his  gaieties  and  revels  did  not  pass 
•without  some  cool  hours  of  reflection,  and  in  these 
it  was  that  he  drew  tip  his  little  treatise,  intitled  The 
Christian  Hero,  with  a  design  to  be  a  check  upon  his 
passions.  For  this  use  and  purpose  it  had  lain  some 
time  by  him,  when  he  printed  it  in  J701,  with  a  de- 
dication to  Lord  Cults,  who  had  not  only  appointed 
him  his  private  secretary,  but  procured  fur  him  a 
company  in  Lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fusileers.  The 
whole  plan  and  tenour  of  our  author's  book  was  such 
a  flat  contradiction  to  the  general  course  of  his  life, 
that  it  became  a  subject  of  much  mirth  and  raillery  : 
but  these  shafts  had  no  effect;  he  persevered  invari- 
ably in  the  same  contradiction,  and  though  he  had 
no  power  to  change  his  heart,  yet  his  pen  was  never 
prostituted  to  his  follies.  Under  the  influence  of  that 
good  sense  he  wrote  his  first  play,  which  procured 
him  the  regard  of  king  William,  who  resolved  to  give 
him  some  essential  marks  of  his  favour;  and  though, 
upon  that  prince's  death,  his  hopes  were  disappointed, 
yet  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  profitable  place  of  Gazetteer.  He 
owed  this  post  to  the  friendship  of  Lord  Halifax  and 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  his  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Addison.  That 
gentleman  also  lent  him  an  helping  hand  in  promot- 
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ing  the  comedy  called  The  Tender  Husband,  which 
was  acted  in  1704  with  great  success.  But  Viis  next 
play,  The  Lying  Lover,  found  a  very  different  fate. 
Upon  this  rebuff  from  the  stage,  he  turned  the  same 
humorous  current  into  another  channel ;  and,  early 
in  the  year  l?0g,  he  began  to  publish  the  Tafler, 
which  admirable  paper  was  undertaken  in  concert 
with  Dr.  Swift.  His  reputation  was  perfectly  esta- 
blished by  this  work  ;  and,  during  the  course  of  it, 
he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  stamp-duties,  in 
J?10.  Upon  the  change  of  the  ministry,  the  same 
year,  he  sided  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  several  years  entertained  a  friendship  for  him; 
and  upon  his  grace's  dismission  from  all  employ- 
ments, in  1711,  Mr.  Steele  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  him  for-  the  services  done  to  his  country.  Our 
author  still  continued  to  hold  his  place  in  the  stamp - 
office,  and  avoided  entering  upon  political  subjects 
But,  adhering  more  closely  to  Mr.  Addison,  he  dropt 
the  Taller;  and  afterwards,  by  the  assistance  chiefly 
of  that  steady  friend,  he  carried  on  the  same  plan 
under  the  title  of  the  Spectator.  The  success  of  this 
paper  was  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  which  encou- 
raged him,  before  the  close  of  it,  to  proceed  upon 
the  same  design  in  the  character  of  the  Guardian. 
This  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1/13, 
and  was  laid  down  in  October  the  same  year.  But,  in 
the  course  of  it,  his  thoughts  took  a  stronger  turn  to 
politics;  he  engaged  with  great  warmth  against  the 
ministry,  and,  being  determined  to  prosecute  hia 
views  that  way,  by  procuring  a  seat  in  the  House  Q/ 
a  3 
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Commons,  he  immediately  removed  all  obstacles. 
For  that  purpose  he  took  care  to  prevent  a  forcible 
dismission  from  his  post  in  the  stamp-office,  by  a 
timely  resignation  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  up  a  pension  which  had  been 
till  this  time  paid  him  by  the  queen,  as  a  servant  to 
the  late  prince  George  of  Denmark.  This  done,  he 
wrote  the  famous  Guardian  upon  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk,  which  \vas  published  August  7,  1713  ; 
and  the  parliament  being  dissolved  the  next  day,  the 
Guardian  was  soon  followed  by  several  other  warm 
political  tracts  against  the  administration.  Upon  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  Steele  having  been 
returned  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Stockbridge  in 
Dorsetshire,  took  his  seat  accordingly  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  expelled  thence  in  a  few 
days  after,  for  writing  several  seditious  and  scanda- 
lous libels  :  he  had  been  forewarned  of  this  by  the 
author  of  a  periodical  paper,  called  the  Examiner. 
Presently  after  his  expulsion,  he  published  proposals 
for  writing  the  history  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboroogh. 
At  the  same  time  he  also  wrote  the  Spinster,  and  set 
up  a  paper  called  the  Reader.  He  also  continued 
publishing  several  other  things  in  the  same  spirit, 
until  the  death  of  the  queen.  Immediately  after 
which,  as  a  reward  for  these  services,  he  was  taken 
into  favour  by  her  sucecrsor  to  the  throne,  George  J. 
and  appointed  surveyor  to  the  royal  stables  of  Hamp- 
ton-court, and  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ;  and  having  procured  a 
licence  for  chief  manager  of  the  royal  company  of 
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comedians,  he  easily  obtained  it  to  be  changed,  the 
same  year  (1714),  into  a  patent  from  his  majesty,  ap- 
pointing him  governor  of  the  company  during  his 
life,  and  to  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
for  the  space  of  three  years  afterwards.     He  vvcs  also 
chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for  Eoroughbridge 
in   Yorkshire,  in  the  first  parliament  of  that  king, 
who  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him, 
April  28,   1715;  and,  in  August  following,  he  re- 
ceived five  hundred  pounds  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
for  special   services.     Thus  highly  encouraged,    he 
triumphed  over  his  opponents  in   several  pamphlets 
wrote  in   this  and  the  following  year.     In  17 17  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  enquir- 
ing into  the   estates    forfeited  by  the  late  rebellion 
in  Scotland.     This  carried  him  into  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  where,  though  an  unwelcome  guest 
to  some,  the  generality  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  re- 
ceived  him  with   the  most  distinguishing  marks  of 
respect.     In   1718  he  buried  his  second  wife,  who 
had  brought  him   a  handsome  fortune  and  a  good 
estate  in  Wales;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  ample  ad- 
ditions lately  made  to  his  income,  were  sufficient  to 
answer  his  demands.     His  thoughtless  vivacity  and 
extravagance  reduced  him  to  many  difficulties;  and  the 
project  of  the  Fish-pool  this  year  owed  its  birth  chiefly 
to  the  projector's  necessities.     The  following  year  he 
opposed  the  remarkable  peerage  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.;  and,  during  the  course  of  this  opposition 
to  the  court,    his  licence  for  acting  plays  was  re- 
voked, and  his  patent  rendered  ineffectual,  at  the 
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instance  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  did  his  ut- 
most to  recover  so  great  a  loss,  and  finding  every 
avenue  of  approach  to  his  royal  master  effectually 
barred  against  him  by  his  powerful  adversary,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  method  of  applying  to  the  public,  in 
hopes  that  his  complaints  would  reach  the  ear  of  his 
sovereign,  though  in  an  indirect  course.  With  this 
intention  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  periodical  paper,  and 
published  it  twice  a  week,  under  the  title  of  The 
Theatre ;  the  first  number  of  which  came  out  on  the 
2d  of  January,  171Q-20.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
misfortune  of  being  out  of  favour  at  court,  like  other 
misfortunes,  drew  after  it  a  train  of  others.  During 
the  course  of  this  paper,  in  which  he  had  assumed 
the  feigned  name  of  Sir  John  Edgar,  he  was  outrage- 
ously attacked  by  Mr.  Dennis,  the  noted  critic,  in  a 
very  abusive  pamphlet,  inlitled,  The  Character  and 
Conduct  of  Sir  John  Edgar.  To  this  insult  our  au- 
thor made  a  proper  reply  in  the  Theatre. 

While  he  was  struggling,  with  his  utmost  efforts, 
to  save  himself  from  ruin,  he  employed  his  pen 
against  the  mischievous  South-Sea  scheme,  which 
had  distressed  and  ruined  so  many  people  in  1720. 
The  next  year  he  was  restored  to  his  office  and  au- 
thority in  the  play-house  of  Drury-Lane.  He  also  de- 
rived an  additional  advantage  by  his  celebrated  comedy 
called  The  Conscious  Lovers,  which  was  acted  with 
prodigious  success,  and  from  which  he  derived  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  besides  the  profits  accruing 
by  the  sale  of  the  copy,  and  a  purse  of  five  hundred 
pounds  given  him  by  the  king  to  whom  he  dedicated 
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his  comedy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  ample  re- 
cruits, the  year  following,  being  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most extremity,  he  sold  his  share  in  the  play-house, 
and  soon  after  commenced  a  law-suit  with  the  ma- 
nagers, which  was,  in  1726,  determined  to  his  disad- 
vantage. During  these  misfortunes  there  was  an 
execution  in  his  house.  Being,  however,  under  the 
necessity  of  receiving  company  a  few  days  afterwards, 
he  prevailed  on  the  bailiffs  to  put  on  liveries,  and  pass 
for  his  servants.  The  farce  succeeded  but  for  a  short 
time;  for  the  knight  enforcing  his  orders  too  autho- 
ritatively, one  of  the  bailiffs  threw  off  the  .mask,  and 
discovered  his  real  occupation.  Soon  after,  Sir 
Richard  retired  to  a  small  house  on  Haverstock-hill, 
in  the  road  to  Hampstead.  Part  of  this  building  re- 
mains, and  is  now  a  cottage.  Here  Mr.  Pope  and 
other  members  of  the  Kit-cat  club  (which,  during 
summer,  was  held  at  the  Upper  Flask  on  Hampstead 
Heath)  used  to  call  on  him,  and  take  him  in  their 
carriages  to  the  place  of  assembly.  Having  now,  for 
the  last  time,  brought  his  fortune,  by  the  most  heed- 
less profusion,  into  a  desperate  condition,  he  was  ren- 
dered altogether  incapable  of  retrieving  the  loss,  by 
being  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  which  greatly 
impaired  his  understanding.  In  these  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Langunnor,  near 
Caermarthen  in  Wales;  where  he  paid  the  last  debt 
to  nature,  on  the  21st  of  September,  l?2g,  and  was 
privately  interred,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the 
church  of  Caermarthen. 

Of  three  children  which  Sir  Richard  had  by  his 
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second  wife,  Elizabeth,  being  the  only  one  then 
living,  was  married  young,  in  1731,  to  the  honourable 
John  Trevor,  then  one  of  the  Welch  judges,  after- 
wards Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham.  Sir  Richard  was 
a  man  of  undissembled  and  extensive  benevolence,  a 
friend  to  the  friendless,  and,  as  far  as  his  circumstances 
would  permit,  the  father  of  every  orphan.  His  works 
are  chaste  and  manly.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  most 
distant  appearance  of  envy  or  malevolence,  never 
jealous  of  any  man's  growing  reputation,  and  so  far 
from  arrogating  any  praise  to  himself  from  his  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Addison,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
desired  him  to  distinguish  his  papers.  His  greatest 
error  was  want  of  oeconomy.  However,  he  was 
certainly  the  most  agreeable,  and  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression)  the  most  innocent  rake  that 
ever  run  the  rounds  of  indulgence. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  Funeral;  or,  Grief  A-la-mode.  A  Comedy. 
4to,  1702. 

2.  The  Tender  Husband;  or,  The  Accomplished  Fools. 
A  Comedy.  4to.  1704. 

3.  The  Lying  Lover;  or,    The  Ladies'  Friendship. 
A  Comedy.  4to,  170(5. 

4.  The  Conscious  Lovers.    A  Comedy.  8vo.  1721. 
6.  The  Gentleman.    A  Comedy. 

f).  The  School  of  Action.    A  Comedy. 

The  two  last  were  left  unfinished,  and  are  probably 
still  in  MS. 

THE  EDITOR 


CRITIQUE 

ON    THE 

CONSCIOUS  LOVERS. 

THIS  comedy  is  the  production  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  many  of  whose  writings  arc  tainted  with  the 
licentious  freedoms  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
From  every  production  of  this  honest  and  good- 
humoured  writer  we  naturally  expect  merriment  and 
humour ;  but  the  reader  who  shall  peruse  this  play 
with  such  an  expectation,  will  soon  be  disappointed, 
*nd  will  say  of  the  author, 

Nemo  unquamfuit 
Sic  impar  sili. 

The  Conscious  Lovers  maybe  denominated  a  moral 
essay  in  dialogue.  Fielding  makes  his  Parson  Adams 
say,  "  there  are  some  things  in  that  play  almost  grav« 
enough  for  a  sermon;"  and  he  has  spoken  Jhe  truth  : 
Steele  was  unquestionably  upon  his  good  behaviour 
when  he  wrote  it.  The  dialogue  is  in  general  of  that 
sickly  sentimental  cast,  which  the  example  of  the 
French  stage  then  first  introduced  into  this  kingdom, 
and  which  it  has  been  found  by  succeeding  writers  so 
couvenjent  to  perpetuate.  Sentiment  is  always  to  be 
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had,  when  incident  cannot  be  so  conveniently  in- 
vented, or  character  supported.  It  has,  in  modern 
times,  been  a  golden  apple  to  many  a  galloping  son  of 
the  Muses,  and  therefore  \ve  are  not  to  be  surprised 
that  they  step  out  of  their  way  to  seize  it. 

The  characters  in  this  play  have  not  much  novelty 
to  recommend  them.  The  chief  personage  is  Bevil  ju- 
nior, who  has  been  denominated  the  dramatic  Gran- 
flison.  He  has  an  estate  independent  of  his  father,  Sir 
John  Bevil ;  but  this,  by  a  curious  process,  only  makes 
him  the  more  dependent.  In  the  first  scene  Sir  John 
Bevil  wishes  to  instil  his  plot  into  the  audience,  and 
can  find  no  better  method  of  doing  it,  than  that  of 
making  a  confidant  of  his  old  servant  Humphrey.  He 
acquaints  this  faithful  domestic,  that  old  Sealand,  the 
great  India  merchant,  has  ottered  his  only  daughter 
for  his  son  in  marriage,  "  and  you  may  be  sure," 
he  adds,  "  I  made  no  difficulty ;  the  match  was 
agreed  on."  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion whether  any  difficulty  occurred  on  the  part  of 
his  son  or  the  young  lady,  or  whether  they  had  ever 
been  consulted  upon  the  subject ;  but  proceeds  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  discovered  a  strange  lady  in  com- 
pany with  his  son  at  the  masquerade.  He  expatiates 
on  her  uncommon  air,  her  noble  modesty,  the  dig- 
nity of  her  person,  &c.  but  determines,  notwith- 
standing the  broad  hint  of  a  prior  passion,  to  perse- 
vere in  the  marriage  with  old  Scaland's  daughter}  and 
sagaciously  adds,  "  if  he  denies  upon  my  summons 
to  marry,  I  have  cause  enough  to  be  offended." 

The  son  is  too  dutiful  to  vex  his  father  with  a  con- 
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fession  of  his  love  for  Indiana,  and  thus  a  mutual 
perplexity  is  continued  through  the  play,  which  a 
little  spirit  or  explanation  might  have  done  away  in 
an  instant. 

The  second  scene  introduces  young  Bevil  uttering 
a  soliloquy  in  praise  of  the  vision  of  Mirza :  a  pleas- 
ing trait  of  the  good-humoured  author's  esteem  and 
veneration  for  his  phlegmatic  associate.  Young  Bevil 
now  feels  the  same  inclination  his  father  felt  before 
him,  to  make  the  audience  acquainted  with  his  se- 
crets, and  chooses  the  same  ancient  depositary,  old 
Humphrey. 

I  have  said  that  young  Bevil  has  been  called  the 
dramatic  Grandison.  His  first  interview  with  his 
adored  Indiana  shews  the  propriety  of  the  appellation. 
Does  he  employ  his  breath,  like  other  lovers,  in  talk- 
ing of  flames  and  darts  ?  no,  he  is  much  too  wise  for 
that.  He  makes  a  low  bow,  and  greets  his  mistress 
with  "  Madam,  your  most  obedient."  The  scene 
that  follows  is  of  a  piece  with  the  introduction.  A 
curious  question  is  discussed,  whether  a  man  can  ex- 
pend his  money  upon  a  young  and  handsome  woman 
from  ,a  motive  purely  disinterested.  Bevil  junior 
warmly  affirms  that  he  can,  and  argues  the  point 
with  so  much  success  that  Indiana,  on  his  departure, 
exclaims  to  her  scolding,  though  well-meaning  aunt, 
"  1  protest  I  begin  to  fear  he  is  wholly  disinterested 
in  what  he  does  for  me.  On  my  heart,  I  think  he 
has  neithei  good  nor  bad  designs  upon  me."  This 
sentiment  is  natural  and  well-expressed,  and  seems  te 
put  the  controversy  at  rest. 


XIV  CRITIQUE. 

In  the  third  act  Tom,  a  coxcomical  servant,  gives 
an  account  of  his  falling  in  love  with  Phillis,  a  cham- 
bermaid, whilst  they  both  were  employed  in  cleaning 
the  same  window  ;  he  on  the  outside,  and  she  on  the 
inside.  The  idea  is  laughable  enough,  but  is,  I 
think,  to  be  found  in  the  Spectator.  I  wish  Tom 
had  not  alluded  to  Pyramus  and  Thisbej  the  simile 
would  not  naturally  occur  to  a  rnan  in  his  sphere. 
Indiana  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  character  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  I  wish  it  had  fallen  to  her  lot  to  pos- 
sess a  more  spirited  mate;  though,  perhaps,  she  might 
think  with  Mrs.  Frail,  that  a  man  ought  to  shew  his 
obedience  as  a  son  before  he  ventures  upon  a  wife. 
The  scene  of  the  disguised  barristers  is,  I  think,  far 
too  extravagant  and  farcical  to  suit  the  general  gravity 
of  this  performance. 

As  long  as  elegant  dialogue  and  moral  sentiment 
are  admired,  the  Conscious  Lovers  will  never  be  suf- 
fered to  lie  upon  the  shelf.  But  I  doubt  whether  it- 
would  repay  a  manager  the  trouble  of  revival,  except 
perhaps  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  to  operate,  like 
George  Barnwell,  as  a  contrasted  prelude  to  the  har- 
lequinade which  that  season  of  the  year  so  regularly 
demands. 


PRO  LO  GUI'. 

TO  irin  your  hearts,  and  to  secure  your  praise, 
The  comic  writers  strive  by  various  ways, 
By  suit  He  stratagems  they  act  their  game, 
And  leave  untry'd  110  avenue  to  fame : 
One  writes  the  spouse  a  I  eating  from  his  wife, 
And  says  each  stroke  u'as  copied  from  the  life; 
Some  fix  all  wit  and  humour  in  grimace, 
And  make  a  livelihood  of  Pinkcy's  face; 
Here  one  gay  shew  and  cosily  halit  tries, 
Confiding  to  the  judgment  of  your  eyes  ; 
Another  smuts  his  scene,  (a  cunning  shaver) 
Sure  of  the  rakes'  and  of  the  wenches'  favour. 
Oft  lave  these  arts  prevail'd,  and  one  may  guess, 
Jf  practised  o'er  again,  would  find  success  ; 
But  the  laid  sage,  the  poet  of  to-night, 
By  new  and  desperate  rules  resolv'd  to  write, 
Pain  would  he  give  more  just  applauses  rise, 
And  please  ly  wit  that  scorns  the  aids  of  vice; 
The  praise  he  seeks  from  worthier  motives  springs, 
Such  praise  as  praise  to  those  that  give  it  brings. 

Your  aid-most  humbly  sought  then, Britonst  lend,] 
And  liberal  mirth  like  liberal  men  defend ; 
No  more  let  ribaldry,  ivith  licence  writ, 
Usurp  the  name  oj  eloquence  or  wit. 
JVb  more  let  lawless  Jarce  uncensur'd  go, 
Tie  lewd  dull  gleanings  of  a  Smitl\fieldshow ; 
'Tis  yours  with  breeding  torefine  the  age, 
To  chasten  wit  and  moralize  the  stage. 

Ye  modest,  n:ise,  and  good,  ye  Fair!  ye  Brave  I 
To-night  the  champion  of 'your  virtues  save, 
Redeem  from  long  contempt  the  comic  name, 
And  judge  politely  for  your  country's  fame. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Sir  JOHN  BEVIL. 

Mr.  SEALAND. 

BEVIL  Junior,  in  love  MJzV/tJIndiana. 

MYRTLE,  in  love  with  Lucinda. 

CIMBERTON,  a  Coxcomb. 

HUMPHREY,  an  old  Servant  to  Sir  John. 

TOM,  Servant  to  Bevil  junior. 

DANIEL,  a  Country  Boy,  Servant  to  Indiana. 

Mrs.  SEALAND,  second  Wife  to  Sealand. 
ISABELLA,  Sinter  to  Sealand. 
INDIANA,  Sealand's  Daughter  by  his  first  Wife. 
LUCINDA,  Sealand'i  Daughter  by  his  second  WiJ't. 
PHILLIS,  Maid  to  Lucinda. 

Scene,  LONDON. 


CONSCIOUS  LOVERS. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

BEVIL'J  House.     Enter  Sir 
and  HUMPHREY. 

Sir  John  B evil.  HAVE  you  order'd  that  1  should 
not  be  interrupted  while  I  am  dressing? 

Humph.  Ye«,  sir :  i  believ'd  you  had  something  of 
moment  to  pay  to  me. 

"  Sir  J.  B.  Let  ine  see,  Humphrey;  I  think  it  is 
"  now  full  forty  years  since  J  first  took  thee  to  be 
"  about  myself. 

"  Humph.  1  think,  sir,  it  has  been  an  easy  forty 
"  years,  and  I  have  pass'd  'em  without  much  sick- 
"  ness,  care,  or  labour. 

"  Sir  J.  13.  Thou  hast  a  brave  constitution :  you 
"  are  a  year  or  two  older  than  I  am,  sirrah. 

"  Humph.  You  have  ever  been  of  that  mind,  sir. 

"  SirJ.  B.  You  knave,  you  know  it;  1  took  thee 
"  for  thy  gravity  and  sobriety  in  my  wild  years. 

"  Humph.  An,  sir!  our  manners  were  form'd  from 
"  our  different  fortunes,  not  our  different  ages; 
"  wealth  gave  a  loose  to  your  youth,  and  poverty 
"  pui  a  restraint  upon  mine. 

"  Sir  J.  B.  Well,  Humphrey,  you  know  1  have 
"  been  a  kind  master  to  you;  I  have  us'd  you<  for 
"  the  ingenuous  nature  1  observed  in  you  from  the 
"  beginning,  more  like  an  humble  friend  than  a  ser- 
"  vant. 

"  Humph.  I  humbly  beg  you'll  be  so  tender  of  me 
"  as  to  explain  your  commands,  sir,  without  any 
"  farther  preparation." 

Sir  J.  B.  I'll  tell  thee  then.  In  the  first  place, 
this  wedding  of  my  son's  in  all  probability  (shut  the 
door)  will  never  be  at  all. 

Humph.  How,  sir,  not  be  at  all!  for  what  reason 
is  it  carried  on  in  appearance ? 

Sir  J,  B.  Honest  Humphrey,  have  patience,  and 
B  3 
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I'll  tell  thee  all  in  order.  1  have  myself,  in  some  part 
of  my  life,  lived  indeed  with  freedom,  but  1  hope 
without  reproach  :  now  I  thought  liberty  would  be 
as  little  injurious  to  my  son,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he 
grew  towards  man  I  indulg'd  him  in  living  after  his 
own  manner.  I  know  not  now  otherwise  to  judge  of 
his  inclination  ;  for  what  can  be  concluded  from  a 
behaviour  under  restraint  and  fear?  But  whatcharms 
rne  above  all  expression  is,  that  my  son  has  never  in 
the  least  action,  the  most  distant  hint  or  word,  va- 
lued himself  upon  that  great  estate  of  his  mother's, 
which,  according  to  our  marriage-settlement,  he  has 
had  ever  since  he  came  to  age. 

Humph.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  afraid 
of  appearing  to  enjoy  it  before  '-ou,  or  any  belonging 
to  you — He  is  as  dependent  and  resign'd  to  your  will 
as  if  he  had  not  a  farthing  but  what  must  come  from 
your  immediate  bounty. — You  have  ever  acted  like  a 
good  and  generous  father,  and  he  like  an  obedient 
and  grateful  son. 

Sir  J.  B.  "  Nay,  his  carriage  is  so  easy  to  all  with 
"  whom  he  converses  that  he  is  never  assuming,  never 
"  prefers  himself  to  others,  nor  is  ever  guilty  of  that 
"  rough  sincerity  which  a  man  is  not  called  to,  and 
"  certainly  disobliges  most  of  his  acquaintance."  To 
be  short,  Humphrey,  his  reputation  was  so  fair  in 
the  world,  that  old  Sealand,  the  great  India  mer- 
chant, has  ofter'd  his  only  daughter,  and  sole  heiress 
to  that  vast  estate  of  his,  as  a  wife  for  him.  You  may 
be  sure  I  made  no  difficulties ;  the  match  was  agreed 
on,  and  this  very  day  named  for  the  wedding. 
Humph.  What  hinders  the  proceeding? 
Sir  J.  B.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  know  I  wa>, 
List  Thursday,  at  the  masquerade  :  my  son,  you  may 
remember,  soon  found,  us  out — he  knew  his  grand- 
father's habit,  which  I  then  wore:  and  though  it  was 
in  the  mode  in  the  last  age,  yet  the  maskers,  you 
know,  follow'd  us  as  if  we  had  been  the  most  mon- 
strous figures  in  that  whole  assembly. 

Humph.  1  remember,  indeed,  a  young  man  of  qua- 
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lity  in  the  habit  of  a  clown  that  was  particularly 
troublesome. 

Sir  J.  B.  Right— he  was  too  much  what  he  seem'd 
to  be.  You  remember  how  impertinently  he  fol- 
low'd  and  teased  us,  and  wou'd  know  who  we 
were. 

Humph.  I  know  he  has  a  mind  to  come  into  that 
particular.  [Aside. 

SirJ.B.  Ay,  he  followed  us  till  the  gentleman 
who  led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle  presented  that 
gay  creature  to  the  rustic,  and  bid  him  (like  Cymon 
in  the  fable)  grow  polite  by  falling  in  love,  and  let 
that  worthy  old  gentleman  alone,  meaning  me.  The 
clown  was  not  reform'tl,  but  rudely  persisted,  and 
offered  to  force  ofl  my  mask ;  with  that  the  gentle- 
man throwing  off  his  own,  appeared  to  be  my  son, 
and  in  his  concern  for  me  tare  ofl'  that  of  the  noble- 
man :  at  this  they  seized  each  other,  the  company 
called  the  guards,  and  in  the  surprise  the  lady 
swoon'd  away;  upon  which  my  son  quitted  his  ad- 
versary, and  had  now  no  care  but  of  the  lady 

when  raising  her  in  his  arms,  "  Art  thou  gone," 

cried  he,  "  for  ever forbid  it,  Heav'n!" — She 

revives  at  his  known  voice — and  with  the  most  fa~ 
miliar,  though  modest  gesture,  hangs  in  safety  over 
his  shoulders  weeping,  but  wept  as  in  the  arms  of 
one  before  whom  she  could  give  herself  a  loose,  were 
she  not  under  observation:  while  she  hides  her  face 
in  his  neck,  he  carefully  conveys  her  from  the  coin-, 
pany. 

Humph.  I  have  observed  this  accident  has  dwelt 
upon  you  very  strongly. 

Sir  J.  B.  Her  uncommon  air,  her  noble  modesty, 
the  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  occasion  itself, 
drew  the  whole  assembly  together;  and  I  soon  heard 
it  buzz'd  about  she  %vas  the  adopted  daughter  of  a 
famous  sea-officer  who  had  serv'd  in  France.  Now 
this  unexpected  and  public  discovery  of  my  son's  so 
deep  concern  for  her 

Humph.  Was  what,  I  suppose,  alarm'd  Mr.  S«a- 
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and,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break  off  the 
match. 

Sir  J.  B.  You  are  right — he  came  to  me  yesterday, 
and  said  he  thought  himself  disengaged  from  the  bar- 
gain, being  credibly  informed  my  son  was  already 
marry'd,  or  worse,  to  the  lady  at  the  masquerade.  1 
palliated  matters,  and  insisted  on  our  agreement:  but 
we  parted  with  little  less  than  a  direct  breach  be- 
tween us. 

Humph.  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  you  taken 
of  all  this  to  rny  young  master? 

Sir  J.  B.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  debate  with 
YOU — I  have  said  nothing  to  him  yet — But  look  ve, 
Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in  this  amour  of  his 
that  he  denies  upon  my  summons  to  marry,  I  have 
cause  enough  to  be  offended ;  and  then  by  my  in- 
sisting upon  his  marrying  to-day,  I  shall  know  how 
far  he  is  engaged  to  this  lady  in  masquerade,  and 
from  thence  only  shall  be  able  to  take  my  measures; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  would  have  you  find  out  how  far 
that  rogue  his  man  is  let  into  his  secret — he,  I  kno\v, 
will  play  tricks  as  much  to  cross  ine  as  to  serve  his 
master. 

Humph.  Why  do  you  think  so  of  him,  sir?  I  be- 
lieve he  is  no  worse  than  I  was  for  you  at  your  son's 
age, 

Sir  J.  B.  I  see  it  in  the  rascal's  looks.  But  I  have 
(!  veil  on  these  things  too  long:  I'll  go  to  my  son  im- 
mediately, and  while  I'm  gone,  your  part  is  to  con- 
vince his  rogue,  Tom,  that  I  amin  earnest.  I'll  leave 
him  to  you.  [Exit. 

H:tm])h.  Well,  tho'  this  father  and  son  live  as  well 
together  as  possible,  yet  their  fear  of  giving  each 
other  pain  is  attended  with  constant  mutu  il  uneasi- 
ness. I  am  sure  I  have  enough  to  do  to  be  honest, 
and  yet  keep  well  with  them  both;  but  they  kno-.v 
I  love  'em,  and  that  makes  the  task  less  painful  how- 
ever.— Oh,  here's  the  prince  of  poor  coxcombs,  the  re- 
presentative of  all  the  better  fed  than  taught! — Ho, 
ho,  Tom!  whither  so  gay  and  so  airy  this  naorningJ 
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Enter  TOM  singing. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen  are  an- 
other kind  of  people  than  you  domestic  ordinary 
drudges  that  do  business;  we  are  rais'd  above  you  : 
the  pleasures  of  board-wages,  tavern- dinners,  and 
many  a  clear  gain,  vails,  alas !  you  never  heard  or 
dreamt  of. 

Humph.  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough  fora 
man  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  tho'  it  is  but  as  t'other 
day  that  I  sent  for  you  to  town  to  put  you  into  Mr. 
Sealand's  family,  that  you  might  learn  a  little  before 
I  put  you  to  my  young  master,  who  is  too  gentle  for 
training  such  a  rude  thing  as  you  were  into  proper 
obedience.— —You  then  pull'd  oft"  vour  hat  to  every 
one  you  met  in  tVie  street,  like  a  bashful,  great,  awk- 
ward cub  as  you  were.  But  your  great  oaken  cudgel, 
when  you  were  a  booby,  became  you  much  better 
than  that  dangling  stick  at  your  button,  now  you  are 
a  fop,  that's  fit  for  nothing  except  it  hangs  there  to 
be  ready  for  your  master's  hand  when  you  are  imper- 
tinent. 

Tom.  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master 
scorns  to  strike  his  servants;  you  talk  as  if  the  world 
was  now  just  as  it  was  when  my  old  master  and  you 
were  in  your  youth— — when  you  went  to  dinner  be- 
cause it  was  so  much  o'clock,  when  the  great  blow 
was  given  in  the  hall  at  the  pantry-door,  and  all  the 
family  came  out  of  their  holes  in  such  strange  dresses 
and  formal  faces  as  you  see  in  the  pictures  in  our  long 
gallery  in  the  country. 

Humph.  Why,  you  wild  rogue! 

Tom.  You  could  not  fall  to  your  dinner  till  a  for- 
mal fellow  in  a  black  gown  said  something  over  the 
meat,  as  if  the  cook  had  not  made  it  ready  enough. 

Humph.  Sirrah,  who  do  you  prate  after? — despising 
men  of  sacred  characters !  I  hope  you  never  heard  my 
young  master  talk  so  like  a  profligate. 

Tom.  Sir,  I  say  you  put  upon  me  when  I  first  came 
to  town  about  being  orderly,  and  the  doctrine  of 
wearing  shams  to  make  linen  last  clean  a  fortnight, 
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keeping  my  clothes  fresh,  and  wearing  a  frock  within 
tloors. 

Humph.  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons  because  I 
suppos'd  at  that  time  your  master  and  you  might 
have  din'd  at  home  every  day,  and  cost  you  nothing; 
then  you  might  have  made  you  a  good  family  servant; 
but  the  gang  you  have  frequented  since  at  chocolate- 
houses  and  taverns,  in  a  continual  round  of  noise  and 

extravagance 

Tom.  I  don't  know  what  you  heavy  inmates  call 
noise  and  extravagance;  but  we  gentlemen,  who  are 
well  fed,  and  cut  a  figure,  sir,  think  it  a  fine  life,  and 
that  we  must  be  very  pretty  fellows,  who  are  kept 
only  to  be  looked  at. 

Humph.  Very  well,  sir — 1  hope  the  fashion  of  being 
lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  decency  and  order, 
is  almost  at  an  end,  since  it  is  arrived  at  persons  of  your 
quality. 

Tom.  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  ha!  you  were  an  un- 
happy lad  to  be  sent  up  to  town  in  such  queer  days 
a?  you  were.  Why  now,  sir,  the  lacquies  are  the  men 
of  pleasure  of  the  age;  the  top  gamesters  and  many  a 
lac'd  coat  about  town  have  had  their  education  in  our 
party-colour'd  regiment. — We  are  false  lovers,  have  a 
taste  of  music,  poetry,  billet-doux,  dress,  politics, 
ruin  damsels;  and  when  we  are  weary  of  this  lewd 
town,  and  have  a  mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  out 
master's  wigs  and  linen,  and  marry  fortunes. 
Humph.  Hey-ihy! 

Tom.  Nay,  sir,  our  order  is  carried  up  to  the  high- 
est dignities  and  distinctions  :  step  but  into  the  Painted 
Chamber — and  by  our  titles  you'd  take  us  all  for  men 
of  quality — then  again,  come  clown  to  the  Court  of 
Requests,  and  you  shall  see  us  all  laying  our  broken 
heads  together,  for  the  good  of  the  nation ;  and  though 
v  c  never  carrv  a  question  nemine  contradicente,  yet 
this  I  can  say  with  a  safe  conscience,  (and  I  wish 
every  gentleman  nf  our  cloth  could  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  and  say  the  same)  that  I  never  took  so  much 
as  a  single  mug  of  beer  for  my  vote  in  all  my  life. 
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(•  Humph.  Sirrah,  there  is  no  enduring  your  extrava- 
gance; I'll  hear  you  prate  no  longer  :  I  wanted  to  see 
you  to  enquire  how  things  go  with  your  master,  as 
far  as  you  understand  them :  1  suppose  he  knows  he 
is  to  be  married  to- day. 

Tom.  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dress'd  as  gay  as 
the  sun  ;  but  between  you  and  I,  my  dear!  he  has  a 
very  heavy  heart  under  all  that  gaiety.  As  soon  as  h« 
was  dressed  I  retired,  but  overheard  him  sigh  in  the 
most  heavy  manner.  He  vvalk'd  thoughtfully  to  and 
fro  in  the  room,  then  went  into  his  closet:  when  he 
came  out  he  gave  me  this  for  his  mistress,  whose 
maid  you  know— 

Humph.  Is  passionately'  fond  of  your  fine  person. 
Tom.  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves  to  hear 
me  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  plays,  operas,  and  ri- 
dottos  for  the  winter,  the  Parks  and  Bellsize  for  our 
summer  diversions;  and,  lard!  says  she,  you  are  so 
wild — but  you  have  a  world  of  humour. 

Humph.  Coxcomb!  Well,  but  why  don't  you  run 
with  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs.  Lucinda,  as  he  or- 
der'd  you  ! 

Tom.  Because  Mrs.Lucinda  is  not  so  easily  come 
at  as  you  think  for. 

Humph.  Not  easily  come  at !  why,  sir,  are  not  her 
father  and  my  old  master  agreed  that  she  and  Mr. 
Bevil  are  to  be  one  flesh  before  to-morrow  morning  ? 
Tom.  It's  no  matter  for  that :  her  mother,  it  seems, 
Mrs.  Sealand,  has  not  agreed  to  it!  and  you  must 
know,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  in  that  family  the  grey 
mare  is  the  better  horse. 

Humph.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Tom.  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Sealand  pretends  to  have 
a  will  of  her  own,  and  has  provided  a  relation  of 
her's,  a  stiff  starch'd  philosopher,  and  a  wise  fool,  for 
her  daughter;  for  which  reason,  for  these  ten  days 
past,  she  has  suffered  no  message  nor  letter  from  my 
master  to  come  near  her. 

Humph.  And  where  had  you  this  intelligence  ? 
Tom.  From  a  foolish  fond  soul  that  can  keep  no- 
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thing  from  me— —one  that  will  deliver  this  letter  too 
if  she  is  rightly  manag'cl. 

Httmph.  What,  herprettv  handmaid,  Mrs.Phillis! 

Tom.  Even  she,  sir.  This  is  the  very  hour,  you 
know,  she  usually  comes  hither,  under  a  pretence  of 
a  visit  to  our  housekeeper  forsooth,  but  in  reality  to 
have  a  glance  at 

Humph.  Your  sweet  face,  I  warrant  you. 

Tom.  Nothing  else  in  nature.  You  must  know  I 
love  to  fret  and  play  with  the  little  wanton 

Humph.  Play  with  the  little  wanton  !  what  will 
this  world  come  to! 

Tom.  I  met  her  this  morning  in  a  new  mantuaancl 
petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  her  lady's  wearing, 
arid  she  has  always  new  thoughts  and  new  airs  with 

new  clothes then  she  never  fails  to  steal  s6me 

glance  or  gesture  from  every  visitant  at  their  house, 
and  is  indeed  the  whole  town  of  coquettes  at  second- 
hand  But  here  she  comes  ;  in  one  motion  she 

speaks  and  describes  herself  better  than  all  the  words 
in  the  world  can. 

Humpli.  Then  I  hope,  dear  sirl  when  your  own 
affair  is  over,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  mind  your 
master's  with  her. 

Tom.  Dear  Humphrey !  you  know  my  master  is  my 
friend,  and  those  are  people  I  never  forget 

Hum'ph.  Sauciness  itself!  but  I'll  leave  you  to  do 
rour  best  for  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  PHILLIS. 

Phil.  Oh,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  Mrs.Sugarkev  at  home  ? 
— Lard!  one  is  almost  asham'd  to  pass  along  the 
streets.  The  town  is  quite  empty,  and  nobody  of 
fashion  left  in  it ;  and  the  ordinary  people  do  so  stare 
to  see  any  thing  dress'd  like  a  woman  of  condition, 
"  as  it  were  on  the  same  floor  with  them,"  pass  by. 
Alas!  alas!  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  walk.  O  fortune, 
fortune  ! 

Tom.  What !  a  sad  thing  to  walk !  why,  madam 
Phillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame? 

Phil.  No,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  I  wish  I  were  geue- 
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rally  carried  in  a  coach  or  chair,  and  of  a  fortune  nei- 
ther to  stand  nor  go,  hut  to  totter,  or  slide,  to  he  short- 
sighted, or  stare,  to  llecr  in  the  face,  to  look  distant,  to 
observe,  to  overlook,  yet  all  become  me;  and  if  I  were 
rich,  I  could  twirc  and  loll  as  well  as  the  hest  of  them. 
Oh,  Tom,  Tom  !  is  it  not  a  pity  that  you  should  be  so 
great  a  coxcomb,  and  1  so  great  a  coquette,  and  vet  be 
such  poor  devli  as  we  are? 

Tom.  Mrs.  Phillis,  I  am  your  humble  servant  for 

that 

Phil.  Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  1  know  how  much  you 
are  my  humble  servant,  and  know  what  you  said  to 
Mrs.  Judy  upon  seeing  her  in  one  of  her  lady's  cast 
manteans,  that  any  one  would  have  thought  her  the 
lady,  and  that  she  luvl  ordered  the  other  to  wear  it  till 
it.  sat  easy — for  now  only  it  was  becoming — to  my 
lady  ii  vi  as  onlv  a  C"\evir.g,  to  Mrs.  Judy  it  was  a 
habit.  This  you  said  after  somebody  or  other.  Oh, 
Tom,  Tom!  thou  art  as  fa!;,e  and  as  base  as  the  hest 
gcritk-men  of  them  all:  but,  yon  wretch!  talk  to  me 
no  more  of  the  old  odious  subject ;  don't,  I  say. 

Tom.  1  know  not  how  to  resist  your  commands, 
madam.  [7w  a  submissive  tone,  retiring. 

Phil.  Commands  about  parting  are  grown  mighty 
easy  to  yon  oi  late. 

Ton.  Oh,  I  have  her!  I  have  nettled  and  put  her 
into  the  right  temper  to  be  wrought  upon  and  set  a 
parting.  [.-.'.< :iue.~\ — Why  truly,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
Mrs.  Phillis,  1  can  take  little  comfort  of  late  in  fre- 
quenting your  house. 

Phil.  Pray,  Mr.  Thomas,  what  is  it  all  of  a  sudden 
o fiends  your  nicety  at  our  house? 

Tom.  I  don't  care  to  speak  particulars,  but  1  dislike 
the  whole. 

Phil.  1  thank  you,  sir;  I  am  a  part  of  that  whole. 

Tom.  Mistake  me- not,  good  Phillis. 

Phil.  Good  Phillis!  saucy  enough.  Rut  however — 

Tom.  1  say  it  is  that  thou  art  a  part  which  gives  me 
pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole.  You  must 
know,  madam,  to  be  serious,  I  air.  a  man  at  the  bot- 
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toui  of  prodigious  nice  honour.  You  are  too  much 
expos'd  to  company  at  your  house.  To  be  plain,  I 
don't  like  so  many  that  would  be  your  mictress's  lov- 
ers whispering  to  von. 

Phil.  Don't  ihink  to  put  that  upon  me.  You  say 
tins  because  I  wrun^r  you  to  the  heart  when  1  touched 
your  guilty  conscience  about  Judy. 

Tom.  Ah,  Phillis,  Phillis!  if  you  but  knew  my 
heart ! 

Phil.  I  know  too  much  on't. 

"  Tom.  Nay,  then,  poorCrispo's  fate  and  mine  are 

"  therefore  give  me  leave  to  say,  or  sing  at  least, 

"  as  he  does  upon  the  same  occasion 

"  Se  vedcltc,  (S?c.    [Sings.] 

"  Phil.  What,  do  you  think  I'm  to  be  fohb'd  of! 
"  with  a  song? — I  don't  question  but  you  have  sung 
"  the  same  to  Mrs.  Judy  too." 

Tom.  Don't  disparage'  vour  charms,  good  Phillis, 
with  jealousy  of  so  worthless  an  object:  besides,  she 
is  a  poor  hussy;  and  if  you  doubt  the  sinceritv  of 
my  love,  you  will  allow  me  true  to  my  interest.  You 

are  a  fortune,  Phillis 

Phil.  What  would  the  fop  be  at  now?  In  good 
time,  indeed,  you  shall  be  setting  up  for  a  fortune. 

Tom.  Dear  Mrs.  Phillis!  you  have  such  a  spirit 
that  we  shall  never  be  dull  in  marriage,  when  we 
come  together.  But  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  fortune, 
and  you  nave  an  estate  in  my  hands. 

[He  pulls  out  a  purse,  she  eyes  it. 
Phil.  What  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in  your 
hands,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Tom.  As  thus:  there  are  hours,  you  know,  when 
a  lady  is  neither  pleased  nor  displeased,  neither  fick 
nor  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters,  when  she  is  with- 
out desires,  from  having  more  of  every  thing  than  she 
knows  what  to  do  with. 
Phil.  Well,  what  then? 
Tom.  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to  kcrp  her 

eyes  quite  open  to  look  at  her  own  dear  i 
in  the  jrlas?. 
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Phil.  Explain  thyself,  and  don't  be  so  fond  of  thy 
own  prating. 

'Join.  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good-natur'd 
moments  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch  is  happily  fix'd, 
when  the  complexion  particularly  flourishes. 

Phil.  Well,  what  then  ?     I  have  not  patience  ! 

Turn.  Why  then — or  on  the  like  occasions — we 
servants,  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to  time  busi- 
ness, see,  when  such  a  pretty  folded  thing  as  this 
is  \_Shews  a  Letter. ~\  may  be  presented,  laid,  or 
dropped,  as  best  suits  the  present  humour.  And,  ma- 
dam, because  it  is  a  long  wearisome  journey  to  run 
through  all  the  several  stages  of  a  lady's  temper,  my 
master,  who  is  the  most  reasonable  man  in  the  world, 
presents  you  this,  to  bear  your  charges  on  the  road. 

[Gives  her  the  purse. 

Phil.  Now,  you  think  me  a  corrupt  hussy. 

Tom.  O  fy!  I  only  think  you'll  take  the  letter. 

Phil.  Nay,  I  know  you  do  ;  but  I  know  my  own 
innocence  :  I  take  it  for  my  mistress's  sake. 

Tom.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one!  I  know  it. 

Phil.  Yes,  I  say  I  do  it  because  I  would  not  have 
my  mistress  deluded  by  one  who  gives  no  proof  of  his 
passion:  but  I'll  talk  more  of  this  as  you  see  me  on 

my  way  home. No,  Tom  ;  I  assure  thee  1  take 

this  trash  of  thy  master's  not  for  the  value  of  the 
thing,  but  as  it  convinces  me  he  has  a  true  respect 
for  my  mistress.  I  remember  a  verse  to  the  purpose : — 

They  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain, 

But  they  to  ho  part  with  money  never  feign. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II. 
BEVIL  Junior's  Lodgings.    BEVIL  Junior  reading. 

B.jun.  These  moral  \vritcrs  practise  virtue  ai'ier 
death.  This  charming  vision  of  Mirza!  such  an  au- 
thor consulted  in  a  morning  sets  the  spirits  for  the-  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  day  better  than  the  glass  does  a  man's 
person.  But  what  a  day  have  I  u>  go  through  !  to 
put  on  an  easy  look  with  an  aching  heart! — -If  this 
lady,  my  father  urges  me  to  marry,  should  uot  refuse 
c  2 
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me,  my  dilemma  is  insupportable.  But  why  should 
1  fear  it?  Is  not  she  in  equal  distress  with  me?  Has 
not  the  letter  I  have  sent  her  this  morning  confessed 
my  inclination  to  another?  Nay,  have  I  not  moral 
assurances  of  her  engagements  too  to  my  friend  Myrtle? 
It's  impossible  but  she  must  give  into  it-,  for  sure  to 
be  deny'd  is  a  favour  any  man  may  pretend  to.  It 
must  he  so. — Well  then,  with  the  assurance  of  being 
rejected,  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  to  my  father, 
I  am  ready  to  marry  her — then  let  me  resolve  upon 
(what  1  am  not  very  good  at)  an  honest  dissimu- 
lation. / 

Enter  To*, 

Tom.  Sir  John  Bevil,  sir,  is  in  the  next  room. 
B.jun.  Dunce!  why  did  you  not  bring  him  in  ? 
Tom.  I  tolcl  him,  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 
B.jttn.  I  thought  you  had  known,  sir,  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  my  father  any  where. 

[Going  himself  to  the  door. 

Tom.  The  devil's  in  my  master!  he  has  always 
more  wit  than  I  have.  [Aside, 

BEVIL  Junior  introducing  Sir  JOHN. 
B.jun.  Sir,  you   are  the  most  gallant,   the  most 
complaisant  of  all  parents. — Sure  'tis  not  acomplimeiit 
to   say  these  lodgings  are  yours. — \V  hy  would  you 
not  walk  in,  sir  ? 

Sir  J.  B.  I  was  loath  to  interrupt  you  unseasonably 
on  your  wedding-day. 

B.jun.  One  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for  my  birth- 
day might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

'Sir  J.B.  Well,  son,  I  have  intelligence  you  have 
•writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It  would  please 
my  curiosity  to  know  the  contents  of  a  wedding-day 
letter,  for  courtship  must  then  be  over 

B.jun.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  insolence 
in  it  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast  fortune's  being 
added  to  our  family,  but  much  acknowledgment  of 
the  lady's  great  desert. 

Sir  J.  B.  But,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest  in  all 
this  ?  and  will  you  really  marry  her ; 
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B.  jun.  Did  I  ever  disobey  any  command  of 
yours,  sir?  nay,  any  inclination  that  I  saw  you 
bent  upon  ? 

"  Sir  J.  B.  Why,  I  can't  say  you  have,  son  :  but 
"  methinks  in  this  whole  business  you  have  not  been 
"  so  warm  as  I  could  have  wished  you  :  you  have  \  i- 
"  sited  her,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  not  been  parti- 
"  cular. — Every  one  knows  you  can  say  and  do  as 
"  handsome  things  as  any  man  ;  but  you  have  done 
"  nothing  but  lived  in  the  general,  being  complai- 
"  sant  only. 

"  B.jun.  As  I  am  ever  prepared  to  marry  if  you 
"  bid  me,  so  I  am  ready  to  let  it  alone  if  you  will 
"  have  me.  [Humphrey  enters  unobscrt-'d. 

"  SirJ.B.  Look  you  there  now !  Why,  what  am 
"  I  to  think  of  this  so  absolute  and  so  indifferent  a 
"  resignation  ? 

"  B.jun.  Think  that  I  am  still  your  son,  sir — sir 
"  — you  have  been  married,  and  I  have  not;  and 
"  you  have,  sir,  found  the  inconvenience  there  is 
"  when  a  man  weds  with  too  much  love  in  his  head. 
"  I  have  been  told,  sir,  that  at  the  time  you  married 
"  you  made  a  mighty  bustle  on  the  occasion — there 
"  was  challenging  and  fighting,  scaling  walls — lock- 
"  ing  up  the  lady — and  the  gallant  under  an  arrest 
"  for  fear  of  killing  all  his  rivals.  Now,  sir,  1  sup- 
"  pose  you  having  found  the  ill  consequences  of 
"  these  strong  passions  and  prejudices  in  preference 
*'  of  one  woman  to  another  in  case  of  a  man's  be- 
"  coming  a  widower — 

"  Sir  J.  B.  How  is  this  ? 

"  B.  jun.  1  say,  sir,  experience  has  made  you  wiser 
"  in  your  care  of  me;  for,  sir,  since  you  lost  my  dear 
"  mother,  your  time  has  been  so  heavy,  so  lonely, 
"  and  so  tasteless,  that  vou  are  so  good  as  to  guard 
"  me  against  the  like  unhappiness,  by  marrying  me 
"  prudentially  by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  :  for,  as 
"  you  well  judge,  a  woman  that  is  espoused  for  a 
"  fortune  is  vet  a  belter  bargain  if  she  (lies  ;  for  then 
"  a  man  well  enjoys  what  he  did  marry,  the  money, 
c  3 
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"  and  is  disencumbered  of  what  he  did  not  marry, 
"  the  woman. 

"  SirJ.JJ.  But  pray,  sir,  do  you  think  Lucinda 
"  then  a  woman  of  such  little  merit? 

"  B.jun.  Pardon  me,  sir,  1  don't  carry  it  so  far 
"  neither;  I  am  rather  afraid  I  shall  like  her  too 
"  well  ;  she  has,  for  one  of  her  fortune,  a  great  many 
"  needless  and  superfluous  good  qualities. 

"  Sif  J.  JB.  1  am  afraid,  son,  there's  something  J 
*'  don't  see  yet,  something  that's  smothered  under  all 
*'  this  raillery. 

"  B.jun.  Not  in  the  least,  sir." — If  the  lady  is 
dressed  and  ready,  you  see  J  am.  I  suppose  the  law- 
yers are  ready  too. 

Enter  HUMPHREY. 

Humph.  Sir,  Mr.  Sealand  is  at  the  coffee-house, 
and  has  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

SirJ.B.  Oh!  that's  well!  then  I  warrant  the 
lawyers  are  ready.  Son,  you'll  be  in  the  way,  you 
say 

B.jun.  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  take  a  chair,  and  go 
to  Mr.  Seaiand's,  where  the  young  lady  and  I  will 
\vait  your  leisure. 

Sir  J.  13.  Jiy  no  mean* — the  old  fellow  will  be  so 
vain  if  he  sees 

B.jun.  Ay — but  the  young  lady,  sir,  will  think  me 
so  indifferent 

Humph.  Ay,  there  you  are  right — press  your  readi- 
ness to  go  to  "the  bride — he  won't  let  you. 

[Aside  to  Bev.  jun. 

B.jun.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?     [Aside  to  Humph. 

Humph.  How  he  likes  being  prevented  !      [Aside. 

SirJ.h.  No,  no;  you  are  an  hour  or  two  too 
parly.  [Looking  on  his  watch. 

"  13.  jun.  You'll  allow  me,  bir,  to  think  it  too  late 

to  visit  a  beautiful,  virtuous,  young  woman,  in 

the  pride  and  bloom  of  life,  ready  to  give  herself 

to  my  ar::>,  and  to  place  her  happine.-s  or  misery 

for  the  future  in  being  agreeable  or  displeasing  to 

me,  is  a fail  a  chair. 
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"  SirJ.  B.  No,  no,  no,  dear  Jack!"  Besides,  this 
Sealant!  is  a  moody  old  fellow.  There's  no  dealing 
with  some  people  but  by  managing  with  indifference, 
We  must  leave  to  him  the  conduct  of  this  day ;  it  is 
the  last  of  his  commanding  his  daughter. 

B.jun.  Sir,  he  can't  take  it  ill,  that  lain  impatient 
to  be  her's. 

Sir  J.I}.  Pray  let  me  govern  in  this  matter.  "  You 
"  can't  tell  how  humoursome  old  fellows  are. — 
"  There's  no  offering  reason  to  some  of 'em,  espe- 
"  cially  when  they  are  rich. — If  my  son  should  see 
"  him  before  I've  brought  old  Sealand  into  belter 
ft  temper,  the  match  would  be  impracticable.  [Aside. 

"  Humph.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  beg  you  to  let  Mr.  Bevil 
"  go. — See  whether  he  will  or  not.  [Aside  to  Sir 
*'  John.] — [Then  to  Bevil.]  Pray,  sir,  command 
ff  yourself;  since  you  see  my  master  is  positive,  it  is 
"  better  you  should  not  go, 

"  B.jun.  My  father  commands  me  as  to  the  object 
"  of  my  affections,  hut  I  hope  he  will  not  as  to  the 
<f  warmth  and  height  of  them. 

"  Sir  J.B.  So  1  must  even  leave  things  as  I  found 
*'  them,  and  in  the  mean  time  at  least  keep  old  Sca- 
"  land  out  of  his  sight." — Well,  son,  I'll  go  myself 
and  take  orders  in  your  affair — You'll  be  in  the  wav, 
I  suppose,  if  I  send  to  you — I'll  leave  your  old 

friend  with  \ou Humphrey — dor.'t  let   him  stir, 

d'ye  hear.     Your  servant,  your  servant. 

[Exit  Sir  John. 

Humph.  I  have  a  sad  time  on  it,  sir,  bet-veen  you 
and  my  master — I  see  you  are  unwilling,  and  I  know 
his  violent  inclinations  for  the  match. — I  must  betray 
neither,  and  yet  deceive  you  both,  for  your  common 

good. Heav'n  grant,  a  good  end  of  this  matter : 

but  there  is  a  lady,  sir,  that  gives  your  father  much 
trouble  and  sorrow — You'll  pardon  me, 

B.jun.  Humphrey,  I  know  thou  art  a  friend  to 
both,  and  in  that  confidence  I  dare  tell  thee — That 
lady — ii  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue.  You  may 
assure  yourself  1  never  will  marry  without  my  father's 
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consent ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say  too,  this  declara- 
tion does  not  come  up  to  a  promise  that  I  will  take 
whomsoever  he  pie  ases. 

"  Humph'  Come,  sir,  I  wholly  understand  you  : 
"  you  would  engage  my  services  to  free  you  from 
"  this  woman  whom  my  master  intends  you,  to 
"  make  way  in  lime  for  the  woman  you  have  really 
"  a  mind  to. 

"  B.jun.  Honest  Humphrey!  you  have  always 
"  been  an  useful  friend  to  my  father  and  myself;  I 
"  beg  you  to  continue  your  good  offices,  and  don't 
"  let  us  come  to  the  necessity  of  a  dispute;  for  if  we 
"  should  dispute,  I  must  either  part  vvi'th  more  than 
"  life,  or  lose  the  best  of  fathers." 

Humph.  My  dear  master!  were  I  but  worthy  to 
know  this  secret,  that  so  near  concerns  you,  my  life, 
my  all,  should  be  engaged  to  serve  you.  This,  sir,  1 
dare  promise,  that  I  am  sure  I  will  and  can  be  secret: 
your  trust,  at  worst,  but  leaves  you  where  you  were; 
and  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  will  at  once  be  plain  and 
tell  you  so. 

B.jun.  That's  all  I  ask.     Thou  hast  made  it  now 

my  interest  to  trust  thee. Be  patient  then,  and 

hear  the  s  tory  of  my  heart. 

Humph.  I  am  all  attention,  sir. 

B.jun.  You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  that  in 
my  last  travels  ^ny  father  grew  uneasy  at  im  making 
so  long  a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Humph.  I  remember  it;  he  was  apprehensive  some 
woman  had  laid  hold  of  von. 

B.jun.  His  fears  were  just,  for  there  I  first  saw 
this  lady  :  she  is  of  English  birth  :  her  father's  name 
was  Danvcre,  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  originally  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who, 
upon  repeated  misfortunes,  was  reduced  to  go  pri- 
vately to  the  Indies.  In  this  retreat,  Providence 
again  grew  favourable  to  his  industry,  and  in  six  years 
time  restored  him  to  his  former  fortunes.  On  this  he 
sent  directions  over  that  his  wife  and  little  family 
should  follow  him  to  the  indies.  His  \vife,  impatient 
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to  obey  such  welcome  orders,  would  not  wait  ihe 
leisure  of  a  convoy,  but  took  the  first  occasion  of  a 
single  ship,  and  with  her  husband's  sister  only  and 
this  daughter,  then  scarce  seven  years  old,  undertook 
(he  fatal  vqg-age:  for  hero,  poor  creature,  she  lost  her 
liberty  and  life:  she  and  her  family,  with  all  they 
had,  were  unfortunately  taken  by  a  privateer  from 
Toulon.  Being  thus  made  a  prisoner,  though,  as 
such,  not  ill-treated,  yet  the  fright,  the  shock,  and 
the  cruel  disappointment,  seized  with  such  violence 
upon  her  unhealthy  frame,  she  sickened,  pined,  and 
died  at  sea. 

Humph.  Poor  soul  !  Oh,  the  helpless  infant! 

B.jun.  Her  sister  vet  surviv'd,  and  had  the  care  of 
her;  the  captain,  too,  proved  to  have  humanity,  and 
became  a  father  to  her;  for  having  himself  married 
an  English  woman,  and  being  childless,  he  brought 
home  into  Toulon  this  her  little  countrywoman,  this 
orphan  I  may  call  her,  presenting  her,  with  all  her  , 
dead  mother's  moveables  of  value,  to  his  wife,  to  be 
educated  as  his  own  adopted  daughter. 

Humph.  Fortune  here  seemed  again  to  smile  on  her. 

I3.jun.  Only  to  make  her  frowns  more  terrible; 
for  in  his  height  of  fortune  this  captain  too,  her  be- 
nefactor, unfortunately  was  killed  at  sea,  and  dying 
intestate,  his  estate  fell  wholly  to  an  advocate,  his 
brother,  who  coming  soon  to  take  possession,  there 
found,  among  his  other  riches,  this  blooming  virgin 
at  his  mercy. 

Humph.  He  durst  not  sure  abuse  his  power  ! 

13.jun.  No  wonder  if  his  pampered  blood  was  fired 

at  the  sight  of  her. In  snort,  he  loved;  but  when 

all  arts  and  gentle  means  had  failed  to  move,  he  of- 
fered too  his  menaces  in  vain,  denouncing  vengeance 
on  her  cruelty,  demanding  her  to  account  for  all  her 
maintenance  from  her  childhood,  seized  on  her  little 
fortune  as  his  own  inheritance,  and  was  dragging  her 
by  violence  to  prison,  when  Providence  a.t  the  instant 
interposed,  and  sent  me  by  miracle  to  relieve  her. 

Humph.  'Twas  Providence,  indeed!  But  pray,  sir, 
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after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  lady  at  last  to 
England  ? 

B.jun.  The  disappointed  advocate,  finding  she  had 
fo  unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler  thoughts  de- 
scended to  a  composition,  which  1,  without  her 
knowledge,  secretly  discharged. 

Humph.  That  generous  concealment  made  the  ob- 
ligation double. 

B.jun.  Having  thus  obtained  her  liberty,  I  pre- 
vailed, not  without  some  difficulty,  to  see  her  safe  to 
England,  where  we  no  sooner  arrived,  but  my  father, 
jealous  of  my  being  imprudently  engaged,  immediately 
proposed  this  other  fatal  match  that  hangs  upon  my 
quiet. 

Humph.  I  find,  sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fixed  upon 
this  lady. 

B.jun.  As  my  vital  life  dwells  in  my  heart — and 
yet  you  see — what  I  do  to  please  my  father;  walk  in 
this  pageantry  of  dress,  this  splendid  covering  of  sor- 
row— But,  Humphrey,  you  have  your  lesson. 

Humph.  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  material  ques- 
tion— 

B.jun.  Ask  it  freely. 

Humph.  Is  it  then  your  own  passion  for  this  secret 
laclv,  or  her's  for  you,  that  gives  you  this  aversion  to 
the  match  your  father  has  proposed  you  ? 

B.jun.  I  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  romantic 
in  my  answer  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  story ;  for 
though  I  dote  on  her  to  death,  and  have  no  little  rea- 
son to  believe  she  has  the  same  thoughts  for  me,  yet 
in  all  my  acquaintance  and  utmost  privacies  with  fier 
I  never  once  directly  to!d  her  that  I  loved. 

Humph.  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 

B.jun.  My  tender  obligations  to  my  father  have 
laid  so  inviolable  a  restraint  upon  my  conduct,  that 
till  I  have  his  consent  to  speak,  I  am  determined  o;i 

that  subject  to  be  dumb  for  ever. An  honourai/e 

retreat  shall  always  be  at  least  within  my  power,  how- 
ever Fortune  may  dispose  q/'  me ;  the  lady  may  re- 
pine, perhaps,  but  never  shall  reproach  me. 
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Humph.  Well,  sir,  to  your  praise  he  it  spoken,  you 
are  certainly  the  most  unfashionable  lover  in  Great 
Britain. 

Enter  TOM. 

Tom.  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle's  at  the  next  door,  and  if 
you  are  at  leisure,  will  be  glad  to  wait  on  you. 

B.juu.  Whene'er  he  pleases Hold,  Tom;  did 

yon  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

Tom.  Sir,  I  was  desired  to  call  again;  for  I  was 
told  her  mother  would  not  let  her  be  out  of  her  sight ; 
hut  about  an  hour  hence  Mrs.  Phillis  said  I  should 
have  one. 

H.jun.  Very  well. 

Humph.  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity;  in 
the  mean  time  I  only  think  it  proper  to  tell  you,  that, 
from  a  secret  1  know,  you  may  appear  to  your  father 
as  forward  as  you  please  to  marry  Lucinda,  without 
the  least  hazard  of  its  coming  to  a  conclusion. — Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant. 

B.jun.  Honest  Humphrey  !  continue  but  my  friend 
in  this  exigence  and  you  shall  always  find  me  yours. 
I  Exit  Humph.]  1  long  to  hear  how  my  letter  has  suc- 
ceed td  with  Lucinda.  "  But  I  think  it  cannot  fail  ; 
"  for  at  worst,  were  it  possible  she  would  take  it  ill, 
"  her  resentment  of  my  indifference  may  as  probably 
"  occasion  a  delay  as  her  taking  it  right." — Poor 
Myrtle!  what  terrors  must  he  be  in  all  this  while! 

• Since  he  knows  she  is  offered  to  me  and  refused 

to  him,  there  is  no  conversing  or  taking  any  measures 
with  him  for  his  own  service. — But  1  ought  to  bear 
with  my  friend,  and  use  him  as  one  in  adversity. 
All  his  disquietudes  ly  my  own  I  prove, 
For  none  exceeds  perplexify.  in  love.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 
Continues.     Enter  BEVIL  Jun.  and  TOM. 
Tom.  SIR,  Mr.  Myrtle. 

B.jun.  Very  wtll — Do  you  step  again,  and  wait 
for  an  answer  to  ;ny  letter.  [JExit  Tom. 
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Enter  MYRTLE. 

Well,  Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy  countenance? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  deserve*  it?  you  who 
used  to  he  so  gay,  so  open,  so  vacant! 

Mi/ rt.  I  think  \ve  have  of'late  chang'd  complexions. 
\  ou  who  ns'd  to  he  much  the  graver  man  are  now  all 
air  in  your  behaviour.  15ut  the  cause  of  my  concern 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  the  same  ohjecl  that  gives 
you  ail  this  satisfaction.  In  a  word,  I  am  told  that 
yon  are  ihis  \rrv  day  (and  your  dress  confirms  me  in 
it)  to  be  married  to  Lucinda. 

It.j'i'i.  You  are  not  misinformed. — Nay,  put  not 
on  the  terrors  of  a  rival  till  you  hear  me  out.  1  shall 
disoblige  the  best  of  fathers  if  I  don't  seem  ready  to 
marry  Lucinda  ;  and  yon  know  1  have  ever  told  von, 
you  might  make  use  of  my  secret  resolution  never  to 
marry  her  for  your  own  service  as  you  please:  but  I 
am  now  driven  to  the  extremity  of  immediately  re- 
fuMng  or  complying,  unless  you  help  me  to  escape 
the  is i. itch. 

;f.  E-cape,  sir!  neither  her  merit  nor  her  for- 
tune are  below  your  acceptance.  Escaping  do  you 
call  it  ? 

B.jun.  Dear  sir!  do  you  wish  I  should  desire  the 
match  ? 

•••/.  No — hut  such  is  my  humourous  and  sickly 
stale  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to  re  Inn  nothing 
but  Lncinda,  that  tho'  I  must  owe  mv  happiness  to 
vour  aversion  to  this  mairiage,  1  can't  bear  to  hear 
her  spoken  of  with  levity  or  unconcern. 

B.  jun.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  transgress  that  way 
no  more.  She  has  understanding,  beauty,  shape, 
complexion,  wit 

31i/rt.  Nay,  dear  Bevil !  don't  speak  of  her  as  if 
you  fov'd  her  neither. 

13.  ji-n.  \Vhy  then,  to  give  yon  case  at  once,  tho'  I 
allow  Lucinda  to  have  good  sense,  wir,  beautv,  and 
virtue,  1  know  another  in  whom  these  quaiilics  ap- 
pc,\;  to  be  more  amiable  than  in  her. 

Mijrt.  There  you  spoke  like  a  reasonable  and  good- 
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natur'J  friend.  \Vhcn  yon  acknowledge  her  merit, 
and  own  your  prepossession  tor  another,  at  once  you 
gratify  my  fondness  and  cure  my  jealousy. 

li.jun.  But  all  tlu's  while  you  take  no  notice,  you 
have  no  apprehension,  of  another  man  that  has  twice 
the  fortune  of  cither  of  us. 

Mi/rt.  Cimbcrton?  Hang  him,  a  formal,  philoso- 
phical, pedantic  coxcomb! for  the  sot,  with  all 

these  crude  notions  of  clivers  things,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  great  vanity  and  very  little  judgment,  shews 
trongest  bias  is  avarice,  which  is  so  predominant 
in  him,  that  lie  will  examine  the  limbs  of  his  mistress 
with  the  caution  of  ajockev,  and  pays  no  more  com- 
pliment to  her  persona]  charms  than  if  she  were  a 
mere  breeding  animal. 

li.jun.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected?  I  have 
known  some  women  sooner  sot  on  i'nv  by  that  sort  of 
negligence,  than  by  all  the  blaze  and  ceremony  of  a 
court. 

Ahirt.  No,  no;  hang  him!  the  rogue  has  no  ait; 
it  is  pure  simple  insolence  and  stupidity. 

ILjnn.  Yet  with  all  this  I  don't  take  him  fora  fool. 

3 ///»•/.  1  own  the  man  is  not  a  natural ;  he  has  a 
very  quick  sense,  though  a  very  slow  understanding — 
he  says  indeed  many  things  that  want  only  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place  to  be  very  just  and 
;hle. 

B.jvn.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  of  me  if  you  can, 
disappoint  him  ;  but  my  intelligence  says  the  mother 
has  actually  sent  for  the  conveyancer  to  draw  articles 
for  his  marriage  with  Lucinda,  tho'  those  for  mine 
with  her  arc  by  her  father's  order  ready  for  signing; 
but  it  seems  she  has  not  thought  fit  to  consult  either 
him  or  his  daughter  in  the  matter. 

Mirrt.  Pshaw  !  a  poor  troublesome  woman  ! — Nei- 
ther Lucinda  nor  her  father  will  ever  be  brought  to 
comply  with  it — besides,  I  am  sure  Cimberton  can 
make  no  settlement  upon  her  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  srcat  uncle,  Sir  Geofiry  in  the  V.'est. 

B.  jun.  Well,  sir,  and  1  can  tell  you  that's  the  very 
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point  that  is  now  laid  before  her  counsel,  to  know 
whether  a  firm  settlement  can  he  made  without  this 
uncle's  actually  joining  in  it. — Now,  pray  consider, 
sir,  when  my  affair  with  Luanda  comes,  as  it  soon 
must,  to  an  open  rupture,  how  arc  yon  sure  that 
.  rton'-.  fortune  may  uot  then  tempt  her  father 
too  to  hear  his  propo 

Myrt,  There  you  are  right  indeed;  that  must  be 
provided  against. — Do  you  know  who  are  her  coun- 
sel 

B.  jun.  Yes  f>r  your  sen  ice  I  have  found  out  that 
too;  they  are  Serjeant  Bramble  and  old  Target. — By 
the  way,  they  are  neither  of  'em  known  in  the  family: 
now  I  was  thinking  why  you  might  uot  put  a  couple 
of  false  counsels  upon  her,  to  dela\  and  confound 
matters  a  little — besides  it  mav  probably  let  you  into 
the  bottom  of  her  whole  design  against  you. 

Myrl.  As  how,  pray? 

B.jun.  Why,  cjn\  you  slip  on  a  black  wig  and  a 
gown,  and  be  old  Bramble  yourself? 

Myrt.  Ha!  I  don't  dislike  it — but  what  shall  I  do 
fora  brother  in  the  case? 

B.jun.  What  think  you  of  mv  fellow,  Tom?  The 
rogue's  intelligent,  and  is  a  good  mi  nic;  all  his  part 
will  be  but  to  slutter  heartily,  for  that's  old  Tarsi's 
case — "  nay,  it  would  be  an  immor.d  thing  to  mock 
"  hi-n,  were  it  not  that  his  impatience  is  the  occasion 
"  of  its  breaking  out  to  that  degree.". — The  conduct 
of  the  scene  will  chiefly  lie  upon  you. 

Myrt.  I  like  it  of  all  things;  if  you'll  send  Tom  to 
my  cnambers  I  will  give  him  full  instruction*.  This 
will  certainly  give  me  occasion  to  raise  difficulties,  to 
puzzle  or  confound  her  project  for  a  while  at  least. 

B.jun.  I  warrant  you  success!  so  far  we  are  right 
then.  And  now,  Ch-irle>,  your  apprehension  of  my 
marrying  her  is  all  you  have  to  get  over. 

jli/rt.  DearBevil!  tho'  I  know  you  are  my  friend, 
yet  uhual  abstract  nwi-elf  from  my  own  iiuerc.ii  in 
the  tiling,  1  know  no  objection  she  can  muk;-  to  you, 
or  you  to  her,  ar.  hope 
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B.jun.  Dear  Myrtle!  1  am  as  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  I  am  offended  at 
the  effect ;  but  be  assured  1  am  taking  measures  for 
your  certain  security,  ami  that  all  things  \vith  regard 
to  rue  \vi!l  end  in  vour  entire  satisfaction. 

jttijrt.  Well,  I'll  promise  you  to  be  as  easy  and  as 
confident  as  I  can,  tno'  I  cannot  but  remember  that 
1  have  more  than  life  at  stake  on  your  fidelity. 

[Going. 

B.jun.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  you  have  no  chance 
against  vou. 

Myrt,  Nay,  no  ceremony ;  you  know  I  must  be 
going.  [Exit  Myrt. 

B.jun.  Well,  this  is  another  instance  of  the  per- 
plexities which  arise  too  in  faithful  friendship.    "  We 
'  must  often  in  this  life  go  en  in  our  good  offices, 
'  even  under  the  displeasure  of  those  to  whom  we  do 
'  them,  in  compassion  to  their  weaknesses  and  mis- 
'  takes."     But  all  this  while  poor  Indiana  is  tortured 
vith  the-  doubt  of  me  ;  "  she  has  no  support  or  com- 
'  fort  but  in  my  fidelity,  yet  sees  me  daily  press'd  to 
'  marriage  with   another.     How  painful,  in  such  a 
'  crisis,  must  hee\ery  hour  she  thinks  on  me!    I'll 
'  let   her  see,  at  least,    my  conduct  to  her  is  not 
'  chang'd:"    I'll  take   this  opportunity  to  visit   her; 
for  tlio'  the  religious  vow  I  have  made  to  my  father 
restrains  me  from  ever  marrying  without  his  approba- 
tion, \et  that  confines  me  not  from  seeing  a  virtuous 
woman,  that  is  the  pure  delight  of  my  eyes  and  the 
guiltless  joy  of  my  heart.     But  the  best  condition  of 
human  life  is  but  a  gentler  misery. 

To  hope  Jor  peiject  hapftmtu  is  vain, 

And  love  has  ever  its  allays  of' pain.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

INDIANA'S  Lodgings,  knter  ISABELLA  and  INDIANA. 
Isal.  Yes — I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  child!    I  say  to 
thee,  again  and  again,  'tis  all  skill  and  management. 

Ind.  Will  y°u  persuade  me  there  can  be  an  ill  de- 
sign in  supporting  me  in  the,condition  of  a  woman  of 
quality?  attended,  dress'd,  and  lodg'd,  like  one  in  rny 
D  2 
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appearance  iibnud,  and  in  my  furniture  at  home, 
every  way  in  the  mot  sumptuous  manner,  and  he  that 
docs  it  has  an  artifice,  a  design  in  it? 

Jxab.   Yes,  yes. 

///</.  And  all  this  without  ^o  much  ns  explaining  to 
me  that  ail  about  me  comes  from  him: 

hal-.  Ay,  ay — the  more  for  that — that  keeps  the 
title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in  him. 

Ind.  The  more  in  him! — he  scorns  the  thought— 

Isal.  Then  he — he — he — 

Ind.  Wei!,  be  not  so  eager. — If  he  is  an  ill  man 
let's  look  into  his  stratagems :  here's  another  of  them : 
[Sheti'itig  a.  lettcr.~\  here's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  hank-notes,  with  these  words,  ':  To  pay 
"  for  the  set  of  dressing  plate  which  will  be  brought 
"  home  to-morrow."  Why,  dear  aunt !  now  here's 
another  piece  of  skill  for  you  which  I  own  I  cannot 
comprehend — and  it  is  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  hear 
you  ~av  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Bevil. 
\Vlien  he  is  present  I  look  upon  him  as  one  to  whom 
I  owe  my  life  and  the  support  of  it;  then  again,  as 
the  man  who  loves  me  with  sincerity  and  honour. 
When  his  eves  are  cast  -mother  way,  and  I  dare  snr- 
vey  him,  my  iieart  is  painfully  divided  between  shame 
and  love — "Oh,  I  could  tell  .on 

"  l.-cti.  Oh,  you  need  not;   1  imagine  all  thUforyou. 

"  Ind.  This :-  ;iiv  state  of  mind  in  his  presence;  and 
"  when  he  is  absent,  von  are  ever  dinning  my  ear>, 
*'  with  notions  of  the  arts  of  men,  that  his  hidden 
*'  bounty,  his  respectful  cond-ict,  his  careful  provi- 
"  sion  for  me,  after  his  presjrvin^;  me  from  the  ut- 
"  most  misery,  are  certain  signs  he  means  nothing 
"  but  to  make  I  knew  not  what  of  me. 

"  Isal.  Oh,  you  have  a  bweet  opinion  of  him  truly! 

"Ind.  I  have,  when  I  am  with  him,  ten  thousand 
"  things,  besides  my  sexV  natural  decency  and  shame, 
"  to  suppress  mv  "heart,  that  yearns  to  thank,  to 
ft  praise,  to  say  it  loves  him."  1  say  thus  it  is  with 
me  while  I  see  him,  and  in  his  absence  I  am  enter- 
tain'd  willi  nothing  but  your  endeavours  to  tear  this 
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aiiiKitie  image  from  my  heart,  and  in  its  stead  to 
place  a  base  dissembler,  an  artful  invader  of  my  hap- 
piness, my  him  cence,  my  honour. 

hul-.  Ah,  poor  soul !  has  not  his  plot  taken?  don't 
you  die  for  him?  has  not  the  way  he  has  taken  been 
the  most  proper  with  you  ?  Oh  ho !  he  has  sense,  and 
has  judged  the  thing  right. 

Ind.  Go  on  then,  since  nothing  can  answer  you; 
say  what  vou  will  of  him. Heigh  ho! 

hal.  Heigh  ho!  iudeed.  It  is  better  to  say  so  as 
you  are  now  than  as  many  others  are.  There  are 
among  the  destroyers  of  women  the  gentle,  the  gene- 
rous, the  mild,  the  affable,  the  humble,  who  all,  soon 
after  their  success  in  their  designs,  turn  to  the  con- 
trary o{  those  characters.  "  1  will  own  to  you,  Mr. 
"  IJevil  carries  his  hypocrisy  the  best  of  any  manliv- 
"  ing;  but  still  he  is  a  man,  and  therefore  a  hypo- 
"  crite.  They  have  ustiip'd  an  exemption  from  shame 
"  from  any  baseness,  any  cruelty  towards  us."  They 
embrace  without  love,  they  make  vows  without  con- 
science of  obligation  ;  they  are  partners,  nay,  seducers, 
to  the  crime  wherein  they  pretend  to  be  less  guilty. 

Ind.  That's  truly  observed.  [Asidc.~\  But  what's  all 
this  to  Bevi!  ? 

hal.  Thigis  to  Eevil,  and  all  mankind.  "  Trust 
"  not  those  who  will  think  the  worse  of  you  for  your 
"  confidence  in  them;  serpents  who  lie  in  wait  for 
"  doves."  Won't  you  be  on  your  guard  against 
those  who  would  betray  you?  won't  you  doubt  those 
who  would  contemn  you  for  believing  'cm?  "  Take 
"  it  from  me,  fair  and  natural  dealing  is  to  invite 
"  injuries;  'tis  bleating  to  escape  wolves  who  would 
"  devour  you:"  Such  is  the  world,  and  such  (since 
the  behaviour  of  one  man  to  myself)  have  I  believed 
all  the  rest  of  the  sex.  \_Asidc. 

Ind.  I  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Eevil,  I  will  not 
doubt  it :  he  has  not  spoken  it  by  an  organ  that  id 
given  to  lying:  his  eyes  are  all  that  have  ever  told  me 
that  he  was  mine.  \  know  his  virtue,  I  know  his  filial 
piety,  and  ought  to  trust  his  management  with,  a  fu- 
D  3 
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ther  to  whom  he  has  uncommon  obligations.  What 
have  1  to  be  concern'd  for?  My  lesson  is  very  short. 
ll  he  takes  me  for  ever,  my  purpose  of  life  is  only  to 

f lease  him.     If  he  leaves  me  (which  Heaven  avert!) 
know  he'll  do  it  nol.lv;  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  learn  to  die,  after  worse  than  death  has 
happen'd  to  me. 

Isab.  Ay,  do  persist  in  your  credulity  !  flatter  your- 
self that  a  man  ot  his  figure  and  fortune  will  make 
himself  the  jest  of  the  town,  and  marry  a  handsome 
beggar  for  love. 

Ind.  The  town  !  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  the  fools 
that  laugh  at  Mr.  Bevil  will  but  make  themselves 
more  ridiculous  ;  his  actions  are  the  result  of  think- 
ing, and  he  has  sense  enough  to  make  even  virtue 
fashionable. 

Jsal.  "  O1  my  conscience  he  has  turned  her  head  I" 
Come,  come  ;  if  he  were  the  honest  fool  you  take  him 
for,  why  has  he  kept  you  here  these  three  weeks 
without  sending  you  to  Bristol  in  search  of  your 
father,  your  family,  and  your  relations? 

Ind.  I  am  convinced  he  still  designs  it;  "  and  that 
"  nothing  keeps  him  here  but  the  necessity  of  not 
*'  coining  to  an  open  breach  with  his  father  in  regard 
"  to  the  match  he  has  proposed  him:"  besides,  has 
he  not  writ  to  Bristol?  and  has  not  he  advice  that  my 
father  has  not  been  heard  of  there  almost  these  t%%'enty 
years? 

Isub.  All  sham,  mere  evasion  :  he  is  afraid,  if  ha 
should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest  relations  may 
take  you  out  of  his  hands,  and  so  blow  up  all  his 
wicked  hopes  at  once. 

Ind.  Wicked  hopes!  did  I  ever  give  him  any  such? 

Isab.  Has  he  ever  given  you  any  honest  ones  ?  Can 
you  say  in  your  conscience  he  has  ever  once  offered 
to  marry  you  ? 

Ind.  No  ;  but  by  his  behaviour  I  am  convinced  he 
will  oti'er  it  the  moment  'tis  in  his  power,  or  consist- 
ent with  his  houoqr,  to  make  such  a  promise  good 
to  me. 
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Isab.  His  honour! 

Ind.  I  will  rely  upon  it;  therefore  desire  you  will 
not  make  my  life  uneasy  by  these  ungrateful  jealousies 
of  one  to  whom  I  am  and  wish  to  be  oblig'd ;  for 
from  his  integrity  alone  1  have  resolved  to  hope  for 
happiness. 

Jsab.  Nay,  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  if  you  wsn't  see, 
at  your  peril  be  it. 

And.  Let  it  be. — This  his  is  hour  of  visiting  me. 

[Apart. 

"  Ixal.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  keep  up  your  forms;  do 
"  not  see  him  in  a  bed-chamber.  This  is  pure  pru- 
"  dence,  when  she  is  liable,  whene'er  he  meets  her, 
"  to  be  conveyed  where'er  he  pleases.  [Apart." 

Ind.  All  the  rest  of  my  life  is  but  waiting  till  he 
conies:  1  live  only  while  I'm  with  him.  [Exit. 

Jsal.  Well,  go  thy  way  thou  wilful  innocent!  1 
once  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a  man  who  poorly 

leit  me  to  marry  an  estate and  I  am  now  against 

my  will,  what  they  call  an  old  maid — but  I  will  not 
let  the  peevishness  of  that  condition  grow  upon  me — 
only  keep  up  the  suspicion  of  it  to  prevent  this  crea- 
ture's being  any  other  than  a  virgin,  except  upon 
proper  terms.  [Exit. 

Rc-cntcr  INDIANA,  speaking  to  a  servant. 

2nd.  Desire  Mr.  Bcvil  to  walk  in. Design!  im- 
possible!  a  base  designing  mind  could  never  think  of 
what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice — and  yet  since  the 
iuinour  of  his  marriage  he  seems  more  reserved 
•ihan  fonnerty — he  sends  in  too  before  he  sees  me,  to 

luiovv  if  I  am  at  leisure.' Such  new  respect  may 

sover  coldness  in  the  heart — it  certainly  makes  me 

thoughtful I'll  know  the  worst  at  once  ;  I'll  lay 

such  fair  occasions  in  Ins  way,  that  it  shall  be  impos- 
sible to  avoid  an  explanation. — for  these  doubts  are 
insupportable. — But  see  he  comes  and  clears  them 
all. 

Enter  Bi-.vn,  Jun. 

B.jun.  Madam,  your  most  obedient. — I  am  afraid 
I  broke  in  upon  your  re.-;  last  i:ip;ht — ;was  very  laic 
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before  we  parted,  but  'twas  your  own  fault;  I  never 
saw  you  in  such  agreeable  humour. 

£nd.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  are  both  pleased;  for 
I  thought  I  never  saw  you  better  company. 

B.jun.  Me!  madam  :  you  rally  ;  I  said  very  little. 

Ind.  But  I  am  afraid  you  heard  me  say  a  great  deivl ; 
and  when  a  woman  is  in  the  talking  vein,  the  most 
agreeable  thing  a  man  can  do,  you  know,  is  to  have 
patience  to  hear  her. 

B.jun.  Then  it's  pity,  madam,  you  should  ever  be 
silent,  that  we  might  be  always  agreeable  to  one 
another. 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make  my  ac- 
tions speak  for  me,  I  might  indeed  be  silent,  and  yet 
pretend  to  something  more  than  the  agreeable. 

B.jicti.  If  I  might  be  vain  of  any  thing  in  my  power, 
madam,  it  is  that  my  understanding,  from  all  your 
sex,  has  mark'd  you  out  as  the  most  deserving  object 
of  my  esteem. 

Ind.  Should  1  think  I  deserve  this,  it  were  enough 
to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  esteem  you  oner  me. 

B.jun.  How  so,  madam? 

•  hid.  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason,  and  to 
deserve  it  from  good  sense  the  height  of  human 
Ejlory. — Nay  I  had  rather  a  man  of  honour  should 
pay  me  that,  than  all  the  homage  of  a  sincere  and 
bumble  love. 

B.jun.  You  certainly  distinguish  right,  madam; 
love  often  kimlles  from  external  merit  only — 

Ind.  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source,  the 
merit  of  the  soul — 

B.jun.  True — and  great  souls  only  can  deserve 
it.  \_Buwing  respectfully. 

Ind.  Now  I  think  they  are  greater  still  that  can  so 
charitably  part  with  it. 

B.jun.  Now.  madam,  you  make  me  vain,  since  the 
utmost  pncle  and  pleasure  of  my  life  is  that  I  esteem 
you — a.i  I  ought. 

Ind.  [Aiule.~\  As  he  ought !  still  more  perplexing! 
he  neither  saves  nor  kills  niy  hope. 
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Ji.jun.  But,   madam,  we  grow  grave,  methink>. — 
..1.1  some  other  subject. — Prav  how  did  you  like 
the  opera  last  night? 

Ind.  First  give  :i;c  leave  to  thank  you  for  my  tickets. 
B.jun.  Oil!  your  servant,  maduii. — "  But  prav 
"  till  uicj  you,  now,  who  are  never  partial  to  the 
"  fashion,  1  iL;:cy,  must  be  the  propexest  judge  of  a 
"  mighty  dispute  among  the  ladies,  that  is-,  whether 
"  Crispo  or  (j'riielda  is  the  more  agreeable  entertain- 
"  Ulent. 

"  Ind.  With  submission  now  I  cannot  be"  a  proper 
*'  judge  of  tliis  question. 
"  S.jun.  How  so,  madam  ? 
"  Ind.  Because  I  find  I  have  a  partiality  for  one  of 
"  them. 

"  B.jun.  Pray  which  is  thai? 
"  Ind.  I  do  net  know — theie's  something  in  that 
"  rural  cottage  of  Gmt-lda,  i'.cr  forlorn  condition, 
"  l-.er  poverty,  her  solitude,  her  resignation,  her 
"  innocent  slumbers,  and  that  lulling  dolce  sogno 
"  that's  sung  over  her,  it  had  an  eiTect  upon  me  that 
"  — In  short,  I  was  never  so  well  deceiv'd  at  any 
*'  of  them. 

"  B.jun.  Oh  !  now  then  I  can  account  for  the  dis- 
"  pute:  Criselda,  it  seems,  is  the  distress  of  an  in- 
"  jur'd  innocent  woman,  Crispo  that  only  of  a  man 
"  in  the  same  condition ;  therefore  the  men  are 
"  mostly  conccrr.ed  for  C^rispo,  and,  by  a  natural  in- 
"  diligence,  both  sexes  for  Griselda. 

"  Ind.  So  that  judgment,  you  think,  ought  to  be 
"  for  one,  tho'  fancy  and  com])laisance  have  got 
"  ground  for  the  other.  Well,  I  believe  you  will 
"  never  give  me  leave  to  dispute  with  you  on  any 
"  subject,  for  J  own  Crispo  has  its  charms  for  me 
"  too,  though,  in  the  main,  all  the  pleasure  the  best 
"  opera  gives  us  is  but  a  keen  sensation. — Methinks 
"  'tis  pity  the  mind  cann't  have  a  little  more  shave  in 
"  the  entertainment. — The  music  is  certainly  fine, 
"  but  in  my  thoughts  there's  none  of  your  composers 
"  come  up  to  old  Shakspearc  and  Otway. 
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"Tl.jun.  How,  madam !   vi  hy,  if  a  woman  of  your 
"  sense  were  to  ?av  this  in  a  drawing  room — " 
•  Savant. 

Srrv.  Sir,  here's  Signor  GarboHelli  says  he  waits 
your  commands  in  the  next  room. 

li.juii.  Apropos!  you  were  saying  yesterday,  ma- 
dam, you  had  a  mind  to  hear  him.— Will  you  give 
him  leave  to  entertain  you  now? 

"  Ind.  By  all  means.  Desire  the  gentleman  to 
"  walk  in.  [Exit  Sen-anf. 

"  B.jun.  I  fancy  you  will  find  something  in  his 
hand  that  is  uncommon. 

"  Ind.  You  are  always  muling  ways,  Mr.  Bc-\il,  to 
"  make  life  seem  less  tedious  to  me. 
Enter  Music-master. 
"  When  the  gentleman  pleases." 
\_After  a  sonata  is  played,  Bevil  jun.  icaits  on  the 
master  to  the  door,  &c. 

B.jnti.  You  smile,   madam,   to  see  me  so  com- 

SKiUint  to  one  whom  I  pay  for  his  visit.  Now  I  own 
think  it  not  enough  barely  to  pay  those  whose  talents 
are  superior  to  our  own  (I  mean  such  talents  as 
would  become  our  condition  if  we  had  them)  ;  me- 
thinks  we  ought  to  do  something  more  than  barely 
gratify  them  for  what  they  do  at  our  command,  only 
because  their  fortune  is  below  us. 

Ind.  You  say  I  smile  ;  I  assure  you  it  was  a  smile 
of  approbation;  for  indeed  I  cannot  but  think  it  the 
distinguished  part  of  a  gentleman  to  make  his  supe- 
riority of  fortune  as  eas\  to  his  inferiors  as  he  can.— 
Now,  once  more  to  try  him.  [Aside.~\ 1  was  say- 
ing just  nc\v  I  biiieve  you  would  never  let  me  dis- 
pute with  you,  and  1  dare  say  it  will  always  be  so: 
however,  1  must  have  your  opinion  upon  a  subject 
which  ciecued  a  debate  betwixt  mv  aunt  and  me  just 
before  you  came  hither;  she  would  needs  have  it  that 
no  man  ever  does  any  extraordinary  kindness  or  ser- 
vice for  a  woman  but  for  his  own  sake. 

B.jun.  Well,  madam !  indeed  I  cau't  but  be  of 
her  mind. 
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Ind.  What,  tho'  he  would  maintain  and  support 
her,  without  demanding  any  thing  of  her  on  her 
part  ? 

B.jun.  Why,  madam,  is  making  an  expence  in  the 
service  of  a  valuable  woman,  (for  such  I  must  suppose 
her,)  though  she  should  never  do  him  any  favour, 
nay,  though  she  should  never  know  who  did  her  such 
bcrvice,  such  a  mighty  heroic  business? 

Ltd.  Certainly!  I  should  think  he  must  be  a  man 
of  an  uncommon  mould. 

B.jun.  Dear  madam !  why  so?  'tis  but  at  best  a 
better  taste  in  expence.  To  bestow  upon  one  whom 
be  may  think  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  whole 
creation ;  to  be  conscious  that  from  his  superfluity  an 
innocent,  a  virtuous  spirit  is  supported  above  the 
temptations,  the  sorrows  of  life;  that  he  sees  satis- 
faction, health,  and  gladness  in  her  countenance, 
while  he  enjoys  the  happiness  of  seeing  her:  (as  that 
I  will  suppose  too,  or  he  must  be  too  abstracted,  too 
insensible)  I  say,  if  he  is  allowed  to  delight  in  that 
prospect,  alas !  what  mighty  matter  is  there  in  all 
this? 

Ind.  No  mighty  matter  in  so  disinterested  a  friend- 
ship ! 

B.jun.  Disinterested!  I  can't  think  him  so.  Your 
hero,  madam,  is  no  more  than  what  every  gentleman 
ounht  to  be,  and  1  believe  very  many  are — he  is  only 
one  who  takes  more  delight  in  reflections  than  in 
sensations ;  he  is  more  pleas'd  with  thinking  than 
euiiivi;  that's  the  utmost  you  can  sav  of  him 
Why,  madam,  a  greater  expence  than  ail  this  men  lay 
out  upon  an  unnecesssary  stable  of  horses. 

Ind.  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  say? 

B.jun.  You  may  depend  upon  it  if  von  know  any 
such  man,  he  does  not  love  dogs  inordinately. 

Jr.d.  No,  that  he  does  not. 

B.jun.  Nor  cards  nor  dice. 

Ind.  No. 

.B.jun.  Nor  bottle  companions. 

Ind.  No. 
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Jt.jun.  Nor  loodi:  women. 

Ind.  No,  I'm  sure  he  does  not. 

13.  Jan.  Take  my  word  then,  if  your  admired  hero 
is  not  Ihible  to  any  of  these  kind  of  demand-;,  there's 
no  such  pre-eminence  in  this  as  yon  imagine:  nay, 
tliis  way  of  expence  you  speak  of,  is  what  exalts  and 
raises  him  that  has  a  taste  for  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  delight  is  incapable  of  satiety,  disgust,  or 
penitence. 

Ind.  But  still  I  insist,  his  having  no  private  interest 
in  the  action  make?  it  prodigious,  almost  incredible. 

li.jun.  Dear  rnndam  !  1  never  knew  you  more  mis- 
take;). Why,  who  can  be  more  an  usurer  than  he  who 
lays  out  his  money  in  such  valuable  purchases?  If 
pleasure  be  worth  purchasing,  how  ejeat  a  pleasure 
is  it  to  him,  who  lias  a  true  taste  of  life,  to  case  an 
aching  heart;  to  see  the  human  countenance  lighted 
up  into  smiles  of  joy,  on  the  receipt  of  a  bit  of  ore, 
which  is  superfluous,  and  otherwise  useless,  in  a. 
man's  own  pocket!  What  could  a  man  do  better 
with  his  cash?  This  is  the  effect  of  a  humane  dispo- 
sition where  there  is  only  a  general  tie  of  nature  and 
common  necessity;  what  then  must  it  be,  when  we 
serve  an  object  of  merit,  of  admiration! 

Ind.  Well,  the  more  you  argue  against  it,  the 
more  I  shall  admire  the  generosity. 

B.jun.  Nay — then,  madam,  tis  time  to  fly,  after 
a  declaration  that  my  opinion  strengthens  my  adver- 
sary's argument — 1  had  best  hasten  to  my  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Myrtle,  and  be  gone  while  we  are 
friends,  and — belore  things  are  brought  to  an  extro- 
inilv. —  ['-'..lit,  carelessly. 

J^nler  ISABELLA. 

Isab.  Well  madam,  what  think  you  of  him  now, 
pray? 

Ind.  I  protest  T  begin  to  fear  he  is  wholly  di?in- 
terc.-itid  in  what  he  does  for  me.  On  my  heart,  he 
lias  no  other  view  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  it. 
and  has  neither  good  or  bad  designs  upon  me. 

jsnc.  Ah,  dear  niece!  don't  be  in  fear  of  both;  I'll 
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warrant  you,  you  will  know  time  enough  that  he  is 
not  indifferent. 

J;id.  You  please  me  when  yon  tell  me  so ;  for  if 
he  has  any  wishes  towards  me,  1  know  he  will  not 
pursue  them  but  with  honour. 

Jsab.  I  wish  I  were  as  confident  of  one  as  t'other. — 
1  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his  eye  when  you 
catched  him  gazing  at  you  during  the  music.  "  He, 
"  1  warrant,  was  surpri^'d  as  if  he  had  been  taken 
"  stealing  your  watch."  Oh,  the  undissembled  guilty 
look! 

hid.  But  did  you  observe  any  thing  really?  I 
thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  graceful.  How 
engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man  when  one  knows  there 
is  a  great  mind  within  !  "  So  tender  a  contusion,  and 
"  vet  in  other  respects,  so  much  himself,  so  col- 
"  lected,  so  dauntless,  sodetermin'd  !" 

Jsab.  Ah,  niece!  "  there  is  a  sort  of  bashfulness 
"  which  is  the  best  engine  to  carry  on  a  shameless 
"  purpose."  Some  men's  modesty  serves  their  wick- 
edness, as  hypocrisy  gains  the  respect  due  to  piety. 
But  I  will  own  to  you  there  is  one  hopeful  symptom, 
if  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  lo- 
ver: but  till — till — till — 

Lid.  Till  what? 

hab.  Till  I  know  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  and  Mr. 
Bevil  are  really  friends  or  foes — and  that  I  will  be 
convinc'd  of  before  I  sleep,  for  you  shall  not  be  de- 
ceived. [IwrzV  I  sab. 

bid.  I'm  sure  I  never  shall,  if  your  fears  can  guard 
me.  In   the   mean  time,  I'll  wrap  myself  up   in   tlie 
integrity  of  my  own  heart,  nor  dare  to  doubt  of  his. 
As  conscious  honour  all  his  actions  steers, 
bo  conscious  innocence  dispels  my  f curs,     [Exit, 


ACT  I II.    SCENE  I. 

SK  ALAND'S  House.    IZntcr'Fuw  raeed 
Torn.  WELL,  Phillis! — What!  with  a  face  as  if  you 

had  never  seen  me  before  ? What  a  work  have  i 
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to  do  now!  She  has  seen  some  new  visitant  at  their 
house,  whose  airs  she  has  catch'cl,  and  is  resolv'd  to 
practise  them  upon  me.  Numherlcss  are  the  changes 
she'll  dance  through  before  she'll  answer  this  plain 
question ,  videlicet,  Have  YOU  dcliver'cl  my  master's 
letter  to  your  lady?  Nay,  I  know  her  too  well  to  ask 
an  account  of  it  in  an  ordinary  way  ;  I'll  he  in  my 
airs  as  well  as  she.  [,-L/rfr.]' — Well,  madam,  as  un- 
happy as  you  are  at  present  pleased  to  make  me,  I 
would  not  in  the  general  he  any  other  than  what  I 
am;  I  would  not  he  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit  richer,  a  hit 
taller,  a  bit  shorter  than  I  am  at  this  instant.  ' 

[Looking  stcdfasly  at  her. 

Phil.  Did  ever  any  body  doubt,  master  Thomas, 
but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied  with  vour sweet 
self? 

To»i.  I  am  indeed. — The  thing  I  have  least  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  is  my  fortune,  and  1  am  glad  of 
inv  poverty;  perhaps,  if  I  were  rich,  I  should  over- 
look the  finest  woman  in  the  world,  that  wants  no- 
thing but  riches  to  be  thought  so. 

P  It'll.  How  prettily  was  that  said!  But  I'll  have  a 
great  deal  more  before  I'll  say  one  word.  \_Aaidc. 

To  in.  I  should  perhaps  have  been  stupidly  above 
her  had  I  not  been  her  equal,  and  by  not  being  her 
equal,  never  had  opportunity  of  being  her  slave.  I 
am  my  master's  servant  for  hire,  lam  my  misstress's 
from  choice,  wou'd  she  but  approve  my  passion. 

Phil.  1  think  it  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you 
speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish,  if  you  really 
do  suffer  any. 

Tom.  Ah,  Phillis  !  can  you  doubt  after  what  you 
have  seen  ? 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen,  nor  what  1 
have  heard  ;  but  since  I  am  at  leisure,  you  may  toil 
me  when  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  how  you  fell  in 
love  with  me,  and  what  you  have  suucr'd,  or  a:e 
ready  to  suffer  for  me. 

Tom.  Oh  the  unmerciful  jade  !   when  I\ 
about  my  master's  letter — But  1  must  go  through  it. 
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[Aside.'} — Ah  !  too  well  I  remember,  when  and  how, 
and  on  what  occasion,  I  was  first  surpris'd.  It  was 
on  the  first  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifteen,  I  came  into  Mr.  Sealand's  service  ;  1  was 
then  a  hobble-de-hoy,  and  you  a  pretty  little  tight 

girl,  a  favourite  handmaid  of  the  housekeeper. 

At  that  time  we  neither  of  us  knew  what  was  in  us. 
I  remember  1  was  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  window, 
one  pair  of  stairs,  to  rub  the  sashes  clean — the  per- 
son employed  on  the  inner  side  was  your  charming 
self,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Phil.  1  think  I  remember  this  silly  accident.  What 
made  ye,  you  oaf,  ready  to  fall  down  into  the  street  ? 

Tom.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you — you  could 
not  guess  what  surpris'd  me — you  took  no  delight 
when  you  immediately  grew  wanton  in  your  conquest, 
and  put  your  lips  close  and  Lreath'd  upon  the  glass, 
and  when  my  lips  approach'd,  a  dirty  cloth  you  rubb'cl 
against  my  face,  and  hid  your  beauteous  form ;  when 
1  again  drew  near,  you  spit  and  rubb'd,  and  sinil'd  at 
my  undoing. 

Phil.  What  sillv  thoughts  you  men  have ! 

Tom.  We  were  Pyramus  and  Thisbe — but  ten  times 
harder  was  my  fate:  Pyramus  could  peep  only  thro' 
a  wall  j  I  saw  her,  saw  my  Thisbe,  in  all  her  beauty, 
but  as  much  kept  from  her  as  if  a  hundred  walls  be- 
tween ;  for  there  was  more,  there  was  her  will  against 

me. — Would  she  but  relent. Oh  Phillis,  Philiis! 

shorten  my  torment,  and  declare  you  pity  me. 

Phil.  1  believe  it's  very  sufferable;  the  pain  is  not 
so  exquisite  but  that  you  may  bear  it  a  little  longer. 

Tom.  Oh,  mv  charming  Phillis!  if  all  depended  on 
rny  fair  one's  will,  I  could  with  glory  suffer — — but, 
dearest  creature  !  consider  our  miserable  state. 

Phil.   How!   miserable! 

Tom.  We  ate  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and  under 

the  command  of  others  than  those  we  love with 

that  generous  passion  in  the   heart  to  be  sent  to  and 

fro  on  errands,    call'd,    chcck'd  and   rated    for   the 

meanest  trifles-       Oh,  Phillis!  you  don't  know  how 

£    2 
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many  China  cups  and  glasses  my  passion  for  you  has 
made -me  break  :  you  have  broken  my  fortune  as  well 
as  my  heart. 

Phil.  Well,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own  to  yon, 
that  1  Lelieve  your  master  writes,  and  you  speak,  the 
best  of  any  man  in  the  workl.  Never  was  a  woman 
so  well  pltMs'd  with  a  letter  as  my  young  ladv  was  with 
his,  and  this  is  an  answer  to  it.  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Tom.  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest!  Consider, 
iv e  must  strike  out  some  pretty  livelihood  for  our- 
selves by  closing  their  affairs;  it  will  be  nothing  for 
them  to  give  us  a  little  being  of  our  own,  some  small 
tenement  out  of  their  large  possessions  :  whatever 
they  give  us,  it  will  be  more  than  what  they  keep  for 
themselves; 'one  acre  with  Phillis  would  be  worth  a 
•whole  country  without  her. 

Phil.  Oh,  could  I  but  believe  yon  ! 

Tom.  If  not  the  utterance,  believe  the  touch  of 
my  lips.  [Kittet  In  r. 

Phil.  There's  no  contradicting  you.  flow  closely 
you  argue,  Tom  ! 

Tom.  And  \\\\\  closer  in  due  time;  but  I  must 
hasten  \\ith  this  letter,  to  hasten  towards  the  pos- 
session of  you — then.  Phillis,  consider  how  1  must 
be  reveng'd  (look  to  it)  of  all  your  skittishness,  shy 
look?,  and  at  best  but  coy  compliances. 

Phil.  Oh,  Tom!  you  grow  wanton  and  sensual  as 
my  lady  calls  it;  I  must  not  endure  it.  Oh,  foh  ! 
you  are  a  man,  an  odious,  filthy  male  creature!  you 
should  behave,  if  you  had  a  right  sense,  or  were  a 
man  of  sense,  like  Mr.  Cimberton,  with  distance 
and  indifference ;  "  or,  let  me  see,  some  other  beconi- 
"  ing  hard  word  with  seeming,  in — in — advertency", 
and  not  rush  on  one  as  if  you  were  seizing  a  prey. 
lint  hush — the  ladies  are  coming — Good  Tom,  don't 
kiss  me  above  once,  and  begone. — Lard !  we  have 
been  fooling  and  toying,  and  not  consider'd  the  nrtu'n 
business  of  our  masters  and  mistresses. 

Tom.  Why,  their  business  is  to  be  fooling  and  toy- 
ing as  soon  as  the  parchments  are  ready. 
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Phil.  Well  remember'd — Parchments — my  huly, 
to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings  between  her 
coxcomb,  cousin  Cimberton,  and  my  mistress, 
though  my  master  has  an  eye  to  the  parchments  al- 
ready prepar'd  between  your  master,  Mr.  Bevil,  and 
my  mistress;  and  1  believe  my  mistress  herself  has 
sign'd  and  seal'd  in  her  heart  to  Mr.  Myrtle. — Did  I 
not  bid  you  kiss  me  but  once  and  begone  ?  but  I  know 
you  won't  be  satiofv'd. 

Tom.  No,  you  smooth  creature,  how  should  I? 

[Kisses  her  hand. 

Phil.  Well,  since  you  are  so  humble,  or  so  cool, 
as  to  ravish  my  hand  only,  I'll  take  my  leave  of  you 
like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a  man  of  quality. 

[They  salute  formally. 

Tom.  Pox  of  all  this  state! 

[Offers  to  kiss  her  more  closely. 

Phil.  No,  pr'ythee,  Tom,  mind  your  business. 
"  We  must  follow  that  interest  which  will  take,  but 
«'  endeavour  at  that  which  will  be  most  for  us,  and 
*'  we  like  most." — Oh,  here  is  my  young  mistress  ! 
[Tom  taps  herneck behind,  andkisses  his  fingers.']  Go, 
ye  liquorish  fool.  [Exit  fom. 

Enter  LUCINDA. 

Luc.  Who  was  that  you  was  hurrying  away? 

Phil.  One  that  I  had  no  mind  to  part  with. 

Luc.  Why  did  yon  turn  him  away  then? 

Phil.  For  your  ladyship's  service,  to  carry  your  la- 
dyship's letter  to  his  master.  I  could  hardly  get  the 
rogue  away. 

Luc.  Why,  has  he  so  little  love  for  his  master? 

Phil.  No,  but  he  has  so  much  love  for  his  mistress. 

Luc.  But  I  thought  I  heard  him  kiss  you  :  why  do 
you  suffer  that? 

Phil.  Why,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  to  be  a  sign 
of  love.  We  servants,  we  poor  people,  that  have 
nothing  but  our  persons  to  bestow  or  treat  for,  "  are 
"  forc'd  to  deal  and  bargain  by  way  of  sample;  and 
"  therefore,  as  we  have  no  parchments  or  wax  ne- 
f(  cessary  in  our  agreements,  we"  squeeze  with  our 
i:  3 
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hands  and  seal  with  our  lips,    to  ratify  vows  and 
promises. 

Luc.  But  cann't  you  trust  one  another,  without 
such  earnest  down? 

Phil.  We  don't  think  it  safe,  any  more  than  you 
gentry,  to  come  together  without  deeds  executed. 

IMC.  Thou  art  a  pert,  merry  hussy. 

Phil.  I  wish,  madam,  your  lover  and  you  were  as 
happy  as  Tom  and  your  servant  are. 

Luc.  You  grow  impertinent. 

Phil.  I  have  done,  madam ;  and  I  won't  ask  you 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr.  Myrtle,  whnt  your 
father  will  do  with  Mr.  Bevil,  nor  what  you  all,  es- 
pecially my  ladv,  mean  by  admitting  Mr.  Cimberton 
as  particularly  here  as  if  he  were  married  to  you  al- 
ready ;  nay  you  are  married  actually,  as  far  as  people 
of  quality  are. 

Lite.  How's  that? 

PA.-/.  You  have  different  beds  in  the  same  house. 

Luc.  Pshaw!  I  have  a  very  great  value  for  Mr. 
Bevil,  but  have  actually  put  an  end  to  his  pretensions 
in  the  letter  I  gave  you  for  him;  "  but  my  father,  in 
"  his  heart,  still  has  a  mind  to  him,  were  it  not  for 
"  this  woman  they  talk  of,  and  I  am  apt  to  imagine 
"  he  is  married  to  her,  or  never  designs  to  marry  at 
"  all." 

Phil.  Then,  Mr.  Myrtle— 

Luc.  He  had  my  parents'  leave  to  apply  to  me,  and 
by  that  he  lias  won  me  and  my  ailectlons  :  who  is  to 
have  this  body  of  mine,  without 'em,  it  seems  is  no- 
thing to  me  :  my  mother  savs,  'tis  indecent  for  me  to 
let  my  thoughts  stray  about  the  person  of  my  hus- 
band :  nay,  she  says,  a  maid  rightly  virtuous,  tho'she 
may  have  been  where  her  lover  was  a  thousand  times, 
should  not  have  made  observations  enough  to  know 
him  from  another  man  when  she  sees  him  in  a  third 
place. 

Phil.  That's  more  than  the  severity  of  a  nun,  for 
not  to  see  when  one  may  is  Isardly  possible,  not  to  see 
when  one  can't  is  very"  easy :  at  this  rate,  madam, 
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there  are  a  great  many  whom  you  have  not  seen, 
who — 

Luc.  Mamma  says,  the  first  time  you  see  your  hus- 
band should  be  at  that  instant  he  is  made  so.  When 
your  father,  with  the  help  of  the  "minister,  gives 
you  to  him,  then  you  are  to  see  him,  then  you  are  to 
observe  and  take  notice  of  him,  because  then  you  are 
to  obey  him. 

Phil.  But  does  not  my  lady  remember  you  are  to 
love  as  well  as  to  obey  ? 

Luc.  To  love  is  a  passion,  'tis  a  desire,  and  we 
must  have  no  desires.  Oh  !  I  cannot  endure  the  re- 
flection !  with  what  insensibility  on  my  part,  witli 
what  more  than  patience,  have  I  been  cxpos'd  and 
ofier'd  to  some  awkward  booby  or  other  in  every 
county  of  Great  Britain  ! 

Phil.  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  never  heard  you 
speak  of  it  before  with  this  indignation. 

Luc.  Every  corner  of  the  land  has  presented  me 
with  a  weal  thy  coxcomb:  as  fast  as  one  treaty  has 
gone  oft',  another  has  come  on,  till  my  name  and  per- 
son has  been  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  whole  town. 

"  What  is  this  world  come  to!  no  shame  left!  to  be 
"  bartered  for  like  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  that  in 
"  such  an  instance  as  coming  together,  to  an  entire 
"  ir.miliarity,  and  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  this 
"  without  being  so  much  as  well-wishers  to  each 
"  other,  but  for  increase  of  fortune!" 

Pliil.  But,  madam,  all  these  vexations  will  end 
very  soon  in  one  for  all:  Mr.  Cimberton  is  your  mo- 
ther's kinsman,  and  three  hundred  years  an  older 
gentleman  than  any  lover  you  ever  had ;  for  which 
reason,  with  that  of  his  prodigious  large  estate,  she 
is  resolved  on  him,  and  has  sent  to  consult  the 
lawyers  accordingly ;  nay  has,  whether  you  know  it 
or  no,  been  in  treaty  with  Sir  GeoHry,  who  to  join 
in  the  settlement  has  accepted  of  a  sum  to  do  it, 
and  is  every  moment  expected  in  town  for  that  pur- 
p<jse. 

J*uc.  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence? 
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Phil.  By  an  art  I  have,  I  thank  my  stars,  beyond 
all  the  waiting-maids  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  art  of 
list'ning,  madam,  for  your  ladyship's  service. 

Luc.  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do.  Leave 
me,  leave  me,  Phillis;  begone.  Here,  here,  I'll 
turn  you  out.  My  mother  says  I  must  not  converse 
with  my  servants,  though  I  must  converse  with  no 
one  else.  [E.iif  Phil.]  "  How  unhappy  are  we  who 
are  horn  to  great  fortunes!  No  one  looks  at  us 
with  indifference,  or  acts  towards  us  on  the  foot  of 
plain-dealing,  yet  by  all  I  have  been  heretofore 
offered  to,  or  treated  for,  I  have  been  us'd  with 
the  most  agreeable  of  all  abuses,  flattery;  butnow 
by  this  phlegmatic  fool  I  am  us'd  as  nothing,  or  a 
mere  thing  ;  he,  forsooth,  is  too  wise,  too  learned 
to  have  any  regard  to  desires,  and  I  know  not  what 
the  learned  oaf  calls  sentiments  of  love  and  pas- 
sion!"  Here  he  comes,  with  my  mother — It's 

much  if  he  looks  at  me,  or  if  he  does,  takes  no  more 
notice  of  me  than  of  any  other  moveable  in  the 
room. 

Kntcr  Mrs.  SEA  LAND  a/n/ A/T.CIMBERTOJ;. 
Mrs.  Seal.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this  learn- 
ed taste  of  yours,  and  the  worthy  regard  you  have  to 
our  own  ancient  and  honourable  house,  in  consult- 
ing a  means  to  keep  the  blood  as  pure  and  as  regu- 
larly descended  as  maybe? 

Ciml.  Why  really,  madam,  the  young  women  of 
this  nge  are  treated  with  discourses  of  such  a  ten- 
dency, and  their  imaginations  so  bewilder'd  in  flesh 
and  blood,  that  a  man  of  reason  cnn't  talk  to  be  un- 
derstood :  they  have  no  ideas  of  happiness  but  what 
are  more  gross  than  the  gratification  of  hunger  and 
thirst. 

Luc.  With  how  much  reflection  he  is  a  coxcomb! 

{.hide. 

Ciml-.  And  in  truth,  madam,  I  have  consider'd  it 
as  a  most  brutal  custom  that  persons  of  the  iir-t  cha- 
racter in  the  world  should  go  as  ordinarily,  and  with 
as  little  shame  to  bed  as  to  dinner  with  one  another, 
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They   proceed  to  the  propagation  of  the  specie*  as 
openly  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  Individual. 

Lite.  She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed  to  thee  must 
liave  no  shame,  I'm  sort1.  [Asid<-. 

Mrs.  Seal.  Oh,  cousin  Cimberton !  cousin  Cim- 
bcrton  !  how  abstracted,  how  refined  is  your  sense  of 
things!  but  indeed  it  is  too  true,  there  nothing  is  so 
ordinary  as  to  say  in  the  best  govern'd  families,  my 
master  and  lady  are  gone  to  bed — one  does  not  know 
but  it  might  have  been  said  of  one's  self. 

[Hiding  her  face  with  her  fan. 

Ci ml\  Lyeuraus,  madam,  instituted  otherwise: 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  the  whole  female  world 
was  pregnant,  but  none  but  the  mothers  themselves 
knew  by  whom;  their  meetings  were  secret,  and  the 
amorous  congress  always  by  stealth;  and  no  such 
professed  doings  between  the  sexes  as  are  tolerated 
among  us  under  the  audacious  word  married. 

Mrs.  Seal.  Oh  !  had  1  liv'd  in  those  days,  and  been 
a  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might  with  less  indecency 
have  had  ten  children  according  to  that  modest  insti- 
tution, than  one  undiT  the  confusion  of  our  modern 
barcfac'd  manners. 

Luc.  And  yet,  poor  woman!  she  has  gone  through 
the  whole  ceremony,  and  here  1  stand  a  melancholy 
proof  of  it.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Seal.  We  will  talk  then  of  business.  Thai 
girl,  walking  about  the  room  there,  is  to  be  your 
wife:  she  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas,  no  sentiments, 
that  speak  her  born  of  a  thinking  mother. 

drub.  I  have  observ'd  her;  her  lively  look,  free 
air,  and  disengaged  countenance  speaks  her  very — 

Luc.  Very  what? 

Cinib  If  you  please,  madam — to  set  her  a  little  that 
\vay. 

Mrs.  Seal,  Luanda  say  nothing  to  him,  you  are 
not  a  match  for  him;  when  you  are  married,  you 
may  speak  to  such  a  husband  when  you're  spoken 
to:  but  I  aoi  disposing  of  you  above  yourself  every 
way. 
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Ciml.  Madam,  you  cannot  but  observe  the  iucon- 
venie;;cie<;  I  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes  that  your  la- 
dyship will  be  the  consort  of  my  better  part.  As  for 
the  young  woman,  she  is  rather  an  impediment  than 
a  help  to  a  man  of  letters  and  speculation.  Madam, 
there  is  no  reflection,  no  philosophy,  can  at  all  times 
subdue  the  sensitive  life,  but  the  animal  shall  some- 
times carrv  away  the  man—— Ha!  ay,  the  vermillion 
of  her  lips! 

Luc.  Pray,  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 

Ciml.  Tlie  pretty  enough — pant  of  her  bosom! 

Luc.  Sir!   madam,  don't  you  hear  him? 

Ciml.  Her  forward  chest ! 

Luc.  Intolerable! 

Ciml.  High  health! 

Luc.  The  grave,  easy  impudence  of  him  ! 

C'imb.  Proud  heart ! 

Luc.  Stupid  coxcomb! 

Ciml-.  1  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while  we 
are  looking  at  her,  throws  out  all  attractions — her 
arrm — her  neck — what  a  spring  in  her  step! 

Luc.  Don't  you  run  me  over  thus,  you  strange 
unaccountable 

C'nnb.  What  an  elasticity  in  her  veins  and  ar- 
teries ! 

Luc.  I  have  no  veins,  no  arteries! 

Mrs.  Seal.  Oh,  child !  hear  him :  he  talks  finely  ; 
he'?  a  scholar;  he  knows  what  you  have. 

Ciml.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape,  the 
gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indignation  you  see 
in  the  rr, -ity  little  thing! — Now  I  am  considering  her 
on  thi^  occasion  but  as  one  that  is  to  be  pregnant — 

"  Luc.  The  familiar,  learned,  unseasonable  puppv? 

[Aside" 

Clml:.  And  pregnant  undoubtedly  she  will  beyearlv: 
I  fear  I  shan't  for  many  years  have  discretion  enough 
to  give  her  one  fallow  season. 

Luc.  Monster!  there's  no  bearing  it.  The  hideous 
sot! — There's  no  enduring  it,  to  be  thus  surveyed 
like  a  steed  at  sale. 
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dm  1.  At  sale ! — she's  very  illiterate  ;  but  she's  verv 
well  limh'tl  too.     Turn  her  in,  1  see  what  she  is. 
Mrs.  Sea!.  Go,  you  creature  !   i  am  ashani'd  of  you. 
[L'.n/  Lucinda  in  a  rage. 

Ci)hb.  No  harm  clone. — \  on  know,  madam,  the 
better  sort  of  people,  as  I  obscrv'd  to  you,  treat  by 
their  lawyers  of  weddings;  [Adjusting  himtclf  e>t  ike. 
p!ass.~\  and  the  women  in  the  bargain,  like  tlie  man- 
sion-house in  the  sale  of  the  estate,  is  thrown  in, 
and  what  that  is,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  not  at  all 
con&ider'd. 

Mrs.  Seal.  I  grant  it,  and  therefore  make  no  de- 
mand for  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  every  other  ac- 
complishment, as  the  common  world  think 'em,  be- 
cause she  i*  not  polite. 

Cimb.  "  I  know  your  exalted  understanding,  ab- 
"  stracted  as  it  is  from  vulgar  prejudice,  will  not  be 
"  offended  when  I  declare  to  you,"  madam,  I  marry- 
to  have  an  heir  to  my  estate,  and  not  to  beget  a 
colony  or  a  plantation.  This  young  woman's  beauty 
and  constitution  will  demand  provision  for  a  tehtfi 
child  at  least. 

Mrs.  Seal.  "  With  all  that  wit  and  learning,  how 
"  considerate!  what  an  economist!  \_Jsidc. \  Sir,  I 
"  cannot  make  her  any  other  than  what  she  is,  or  bay 
"  she  is  much  better  than  the  other  young  women  of 
"  this  age,  or  lit  for  much  besides  being  a  mother  :" 
butlha\e  given  directions  for  the  marriage  settle- 
ments, at'd  Sir  Geoff  ry  ("imberton's  counsel  'is  to 
meet  ours  here  at  this  hour  concerning  his  joining  in 
the  deed,  which,  when  executed,  makes  yon  capable 
of  settling  what  is  due  to  Lucinda's  fortune.  Her- 
self, as  1  told  you,  I  say  nothing  of. 

Chiil'.  INo,  no,  no;  indeed,  madam,  it  is  not  usual, 
and  1  must  depend  upon  my  own  reflection  and  phi- 
losophy not  '.<»  overstock  my  family. 

Mrs.  Seal.  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Cimberton  ; 
but  she  is,  for  aught  I  bee,  as  well  as  the  daughter  of 
any  bodv  else. 

Ciml.  That  is  verv  true,  mivhni. 
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J-'.t-'cr  a  Servant,   icfto  whispers  Mrs.  SEALAXD. 

Mrs.  Seal.  The  lawyers  arc  come,  "  and  now  we 
"  are  to  hear  what  they  have  resolved  as  to  the  point, 
"  whether  it  is  necessary  that  SirGcoffry  should  join 
"  in  the  settlement,  as  being  what  they  c.ill  in  the 
"  remainder."  But,  good  cousin,  von  im^t  have 
patience  with  'cm.  The^c  lawyers,  lain  told,  a  re  of 
a  different  kind ;  one  is  what  they  call  a  chamber- 
counsel,  the  other  a  pleader :  the  conveyancer  is  slow 
from  an  imperfection  in  his  speech,  and  therefore 
thorn:  Yl  the  bar,  but  extremely  passionate  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction  :  the  other  is  as  warm  as  he, 
but  has  a  tongue  so  voluble,  and  a  head  so  conceited, 
he  will  sufier nobody  to  speak  but  himself. 

dial-.  You  mean  old  Serjeant  Target  and  Coun- 
sellor Bramble  :  I  have  heard  of 'em. 

Jl/rs.  Seal.  The  same:  shew  in  the  gentlemen. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Re-enter  Servant,  infrndttcing  MYRTLE  andTo\i  dis- 
\l  as  BRA  MULE  and  TARGET. 

Mrs.  Seal.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  party  concern'd, 
Mr.  Cimberton;  and  1  hope  you  have  consider'd  of 
the  matter. 

Targ.  Yes,  madam,  we  have  agreed  that  it  must  he 
bv  indent — dent — dent — dent —  .. 

'  Bramb.  Yes,  madam,  Mr.  Serjeant  and  mvfelf 
have  agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  you,  that  it 
must  be  an  Indenture  tripartite,  and  tripartite  let  it 
be,  for  Sir  Geoiiry  must  needs  be  a  party.  Old  Cim- 
berton,  in  the  year  l()lp,  says,  in  that  ancient  roll 
in  Mr.  Serjeant's  hands,  as  recourse  theieto  bein^ 
had  will  more  at  large  appear 

Tif^.  Yes,  and  bv  the  deeds  in  your  har.ds  it  ap- 
pears that 

Brand-.  Mr.  Serjeant,  I  beg  of  you   to  make  no 
1  inferences  upon  what  is  in  our  custodv,  but  to  speak 
to  the  titles  in  your  o«n  deeds. — I  shall  not  shew 
that  dcec!  till  inv  client  is  in  town. 

.  Yon  know  best  your  own  method?. 

Zlrs.Seul.    The  single  question  \=,    Whether  the 
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entail  is  such,  that  my  cousin,  Sir  Georlry,  ie  neccs- 
sary  in  this  atVair? 

Braml.  Yes,  a-,  to  the  lordship  of  Trctriplet,  hut 
not  as  to  the  messuage  of  Grimgribber. 

Targ.  I  say  that  Gr — gr — ,  that  Gr — gr — ,  Grim- 
grihbtT,  Grimgribber  is  in  us  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
remainder  thereof,  as  well  as  that  of  Tr — ,  Tr — , 
Triplet. 

Bratnb.  You  go  upon  the  deed  of  Sir  Ralph,  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  precedent  to  that 
in  which  old  Cimherton  made  over  the  remainder, 
and  made  it  puss  to  the  heirs  general,  by  which  your 
client  comes  in;  and  I  question  whether  the  remain- 
der even  of  Tretriplet  is  in  him hut  we  are  willing 

to  wave  that,  and  uivc  him  a  valuable  consideration. 
But  w7e  shall  not  purchase  what  is  in  us  for  ever,  as 
Grimgrihber  is,  at  the  rate  as  we  guard  against  the 
contingent  of  Mr.  Cimberton  having  no  sen. — Then 
we  know  SirGeoffry  is  the  first  of  the  collateral  male 
line  in  this  family — yet 

Targ.  Sir,  Gr — gr — her  is 

Rruml.  I  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  your  argu- 
ment l&ight  be  of  force,  and  we  would  be  inclined  to 
hear  that  in  all  its  parts — but,  sir,  1  see  very  plainly 
what  you  are  going  into — 1  tell  you  it  is  as  probable 
a  contingent  that  Sir  Georlry  may  die  before  Mr. 
Cimberton  as  that  he  may  outlive  him. 

Targ.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet,  but  1  must 
sav 

Braml.  Sir,  I  allow  you  the  whole  extent  of  that 
argument,  but  that  will  go  no  farther  than  as  io  the 
claimants  under  old  Cimberton. — I  am  of  opinion 
that,  according  to  the  instructions  of  Sir  Ralph,  he 
could  not  dock  the  entail,  arid  then  create  a  new  estate 
lor  the  heirs  in  general. 

Tarp.  Sir,  I  have  no  patience  to  be  told,  that  when 
G  r — gr — her 

Bran<l.  I  will  allow  it  you,  Mr.  Serjeant;  but 
there  nu^t  be  the  words  heirs  for  ever  to  make  such 
an  estate  as  you  prcujud. 

s 
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Ciml.  I  must  be  impartial,  though  you  are  counsel 

for  my  side  of  the  question.- Were  it  not  that  you 

are  so  good  as  to  allow  him  what  he  has  not  said,  i 
should  think  it  very  hard  you  should  answer  him 

without  hearing  him. But,  gentlemen,  I  believe 

you  have  both  considered  this  matter,  and  are  firm  in 
your  different  opinions;  'twere  better  therefore  you 
proceed  according  to  the  particular  sense  of  each  of 
vou,  and  give  your  thoughts  distinctly  in  writing — 
And,  do  you  see,  sirs,  pray  let  me  have  a  copy  of  what 
you  say  in  English. 

Brawl-.  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  saying? — 
In  Knglish!   (JhUbut  I  forgot  myself;  you're  a  wit. 
• — But  however,  to  please  you,  sir,  you  shall  have  it 
in  as  plain  terms  as  the  law  will  admit  of. 
Cin/i.  But  1  will  have  it,  sir,  without  delay. 
Brainl.  That,  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  of;  the 
courts  are  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  I  am  this  mo- 
ment oblig'd  to  be  at  every  oneof  them,  and  'twould 
be  wrong  ii  I  should  not  be  in  the  Hall  to  attend  one 
of 'em  at  least;  the  rest  would   take  it  ill  else:— 
therefore  I   must  leave  what  1  have  said  to  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant's consideration,  and  I  will  digest  his  argument* 
on  my  part,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me  again,  sir. 

«  [Exit  Bramble. 
Targ.  Agreed,  agreed. 

CiniL'.  Mr.  Bramble  is  very  quick — he  parted  a 
little  abruptly. 

Targ.  He  could  not  bear  my  argument;  I  pinched 
him  to  the  quick  about  that  Gr — gr — btr. 

.Mrs.  Seal.  1  saw  that,  for  he  durst  not  so  much 
as  hear  you. — I  shall  send  to  you,  Mr.  Serjeant,  ;is 
soon  as  SirGeofTry  comes  to  town,  and  then  I  hope 
all  may  be  adjusted. 

•  Targ.  I  shall  be  at  my  chambers  at  my  usual  hours. 

[/An/. 

Civil.  Madam,  if  you  please,  I'll  now  attend  you 
to  the  tea-table,  where  I  shall  hear  from  your  lady- 
ship reason  and  good  sense.,  af'tvr  all  this  law  ami 
gibberish. 
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Mi-x.  Seal.  'Tis  a  wonderful  thing,  sir,  that  men  of 
their  profession  do  not  study  to  talk  the  substance  of 
what  they  have  to  say  iu  the  language  of  the  n.'at  of 
the  world;  sure  they'd  find  their  account  in  it. 

Ciml.  They  might  perhaps,  madam,  with  people 
of  your  good  sense,  but  with  the  generality  'twould 
never  do:  the  vulgar  would  have  no  respect  for  truth 
and  knowledge  if  they  were  exposed  to  naked  view. 

Truth  is  so  simple,  of  all  art  lereav'd; 

Since  the  world  will — wliy  let  it  be  deceived.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

BEVIL  Junior's  Lodgings.     BEVIL./UB.  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  followed  tyToM. 

Tom.  UPON  my  life,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter:.  I  never  open'd  my  lips  to  Mr.  Myrtle  about 
any  thing  of  your  Honour's  letter  to  Madam  Lucinda. 

B.jun.  What's  the  fool  in  such  a  fright  for  ?  1  don't 
suppose  you  did  ;  what  I  would  know  is,  whether 
Mr.  Myrtle  shew'd  any  suspicion,  or  ask'd  you  any 
questions,  to  lead  you  to  say  casually  that  you  had 
carried  any  such  letter  for  me  this  morning? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  if  he  did  ask  me  any  questions, 
how  could  I  help  it  ? 

B.jun.  I  don't  say  you  could,  oaf!  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning you  but  him.  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  when  I  came  to  his  chambers  to 
be  dress'd  for  the  lawyer's  part  your  honour  was  pleased 
to  put  me  upon,  he  asked  me  if  1  had  been  to  Mr. 
Sealand's  this  morning? — So  I  told  him,  sir,  I  often 
went  thither — because,  sir,  if  I  had  not  said  that,  he 
might  have  thought  there  was  something  more  in  mv 
going  now  than  at  another  time. 

B.jun.  Very  well. — The  fellow's  caution  I  find  has 
given  him  this  jealousy.  \_Aside. ~\  Did  he  ask  you  no 
pther  questions? 

Tom.  Yes,  sir — now  1  remember,  as  we  came  away 
in  the  hackney-coach  from  Mr.  Seuhnd's,  Tom,  savs 
r  2 
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he,  as  T  came  into  your  master's  this  morning  he  bad 
you  go  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  he  had  sent ;  pray  did 
you  brina;  him  any?  savs  he. — Ah  !  says  I,  sir,  your 
honour  is  pleased  to  joke  with  me  ;  you  have  a  mind 
to  know  whether  I  can  keep  a  secret  or  no. 

B.jvn.  And  >o  by  shewing  him  you  could,  you 
told  him  vou  had  one. 

Tom.  Sir [Cvnfusedty. 

B.jun.  What  mean  actions  does  jealousy  make  a 
man  stoop  to!  how  poorly  has  he  us'd  art  with  a  ser- 
vant to  make  him  betrnv  his  master! — Well,  and 
when  did  he  .uive  you  this  letter  for  me? 

Tom.  Sir,  he  writ  it  before  he  pull'd  off  his  lawyer's 
gown  at  his  own  chambers. 

B.jun.  Very  well,  and  what  did  he  say  when  vou 
broi.;iht  him  my  answer  to  it? 

Tom.  He  look'd  a  little  out  of  humour,  sir,  and 
said  it  was  very  well. 

B.jun.  I  knew  he  would  be  grave  upon't Wait 

without. 

Tom.  Hum  !  'gad  I  don't  like  this :    1  am  afraid  we 

are  in  the  wrong  box  here [£.ri/Tom. 

B.  jim.  1  put  on  a  serenity  while  my  fellow  was 
present,  but  I  have  never  been  more  thoroughly  dis- 
turb'd.  This  hot  man,  to  write  me  a  challenge  on 
supposed  artificial  dealing,  when  1  profess'd  myself 
his  friend! — I  can  live  contented  without  glory,  but 
I  cannot  suffer  shame.  What's  to  be  done?  But  first, 
let  me  consider  Lucinda's  letter  again.  [Reads. 

'  Sir,  I  hope  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws  a  woman 
ought  to  impose  upon  herself,  to  acknowledge  that 
your  manner  of  declining  a  treaty  of  marriage  in 
our  faiiiiis,  and  desiring  the  refusal"  may  come  from 
me,  has  something  more  engaging  in  it  than  the 
courtship  of  him  who  I  fear  will  fail  to  my  lot,  ex- 
cept your  friend  exerts  himself  for  our  common 
safety  and  happiness.  I  have  reasons  for  desiring 
Mr.  Mvnle  may  not  know  of  this  letter  till  here- 
after, and  am  your  most  obliged  humble- servant, 

'  LUCINDA  SKALAND.' 
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Well,  but  the  postscript.  \THeads. 

'  1  won't,  upon  second  thoughts,  hide  any  thing 
from  you :  but  my  reason  for  concealing  this  is, 
that  Mr.  Myrtle  has  a  jealousy  in  his  temper  which 
gives  me  some  terrors ;  but  my  esteem  for  him 
inclines  me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  effect  which 
sometimes  accompanies  a  tender  love,  and  what 
may  be  cured  by  a  careful  and  unblameable  con- 
duct.' 

Thus  has  this  lady  made  me  her  friend  and  confidant, 
and  put  herself  in  a  kind  under  my  protection.  I 
cannot  tell  him  immediately  the  purport  of  this  letter, 
except  I  could  cure  him  of  the  violent  and  untractable 
passion  of  jealousy,  and  so  serve  him  and  her,  by 
disobeying  her  in  the  article  of  secrecy,  more  than  £ 
should  by  complying  with  her  directions.  But  then 
this  duelling,  which  custom  has  imposed  upon  every 
man  who  would  live  with  reputation  and  honour  in 
the  world ;  how  must  I  preserve  myself  from  impu- 
tations there?  he'll  forsooth  call  it  or  think  it  fear,  if 
I  explain  without  fighting — But  his 'letter — I'll  read 

it  again 

'  Sir,  You  have  us'd  me  basely,  in  corresponding 
and  carrying  on  a  treaty  where  you  told  me  you 
were  indifferent.  I  have  changed  my  sword  since  I 
saw  you,  which  advertisement  I  thought  proper  to 
send  yon  against  the  next  meeting  between  you  and 
the  injur'd  CHARLES  MYRTLE.' 

Enter  TOM. 

Tom.  Mr.  Myrtle,  sir:  would  your  honour  please 
to  see  him  ? 

B.  jun.  Why,  you  stupid  creature,  let  Mr.  Myrtle 
wait  at  rny  lodgings !  Shew  him  up.  [.Rri/Tom.] 

Well,  I  am  resolved  upon  my  carriage  to  him he 

is  in  love,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life  a  little 
distrustful,  which  1  must  allow  for. — But  here  he  is. 

Enter  TOM  introducing  MYRTLE. 
Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  this  honour. 
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• — But,  sir,  you  with,  your  very  discerning  face,  leave 
the  room,  [l^ii!  Tom.]  Well,  Mr.  Myrtle,  your 
commands  with  me? 

Myrt.  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaintance, 
and  many  other  circumstances  which  affect  me  on  this 
occasion,  oblige  me,  without  farther  ceremony  or 
conference,  to  desire  you  would  not  only,  as  you  al- 
ready have,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  hut 
also  comply  with  the  request  in  it.  I  must  have  far- 
ther notice  taken  of  my  message  than  these  half  lines 
—I  have  yours — I  shall  he  at  home — 

B.  jun.  Sir,  I  own  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you 
in  a  very  unusual  style,  hut  as  I  design  every  thing  in 
this  matter  shall  be  your  own  action,  your  own  seek- 
ing, I  shall  understand  nothing  but  what  you  are 
pleas'd  to  confirm  face  to  face ;  and  I  have  already 
forgot  the  contents  of  your  epistle. 

J/y?7.  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
nbuse  you  have  already  made  of  my  simplicity  and 
frankness,  and  I  see  your  moderation  tends  to  your 
own  advantage  and  not  mine,  to  your  own  safely, 
not  consideration  of  your  friend. 

B.jun.  My  own  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle? 

jMyrt.  Your  own  safety,  Mr.  Bevil. 

B.jun.  Look  you,  Mr.  Myrtle,  there's  no  disguis- 
ing that  I  understand  what  you  would  beat:  but,  sir, 
you  know  I  have  often  dared  to  disapprove  of  the  de- 
cisions a  tyrant  custom  has  introduced  to  the  breach 
of  all  laws  both  divine  and  human. 

Mijrf.  Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  Bevil!  it  would  be  a  good 
first  principle,  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  con- 
science that  way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  of  do- 
ing injuries  as 

B.  jun.  As  what? 

Mtjit.  As  fear  of  answering  for'ein. 

B.jun.  As  fear  of  answering  for  'em  ?  but  that  ap- 
prehension is  just  or  blameable  according  to  the  ob- 
ject of  that  fear. — 1  have  often  told  you  in  confidence 
of  heart,  I  nbhorred  the  daring  to  offend  the  Author 
of  life,  and  rushing  into  his  presence.  I  say,  hy  the 
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very  same  act,  to  commit  the  crime  against  him,  and 
immediately  urge  on  to  his  tribunal. 

Mijrt.  Air.  Devil,  I  must  tell  you  this  coolness, 
this  gravity,  this  shew  of  conscience,  shall  never 
cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  Yon  have  indeed  the  best 
excuse  for  life,  the  hopes  of  possessing  Lncinda;  but 
consider,  sir,  i  have  as  much  reason  to  be  weary  of 
it  if  I  am  to  lose  her,  and  my  first  attempt  to  recover 
her  shall  be  to  let  her  see  the  dauntless  man  who  is 
to  be  her  guardian  and  protector. 

B.jun.  Sir,  shew  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  ar- 
gument, that  I  am  authoris'd,  by  my  own  hand,  to 
vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this  nature,  and  1  will 
shew  thee,  to  chastise  thee  hardly  deserves  the  name 
of  courage.  Slight  inconsiderate  man  !  There  is,  Air. 
Myrtle,  no  such  terror,  in  quick  anger,  and  you  shall 
you  know  not  why  be  cool,  as -you  have"  you  know 
not  why  been  warm. 

Myrt.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  an  occasion 
of  anger?  Yon,  perhaps,  who  know  not  what  it  is 
to  love,  who  have  yo»r  ready,  your  commodious, 
your  foreign  trinket,  for  vour  loose  hours,  and  from 
your  fortune,  your  specious  outward  carriage,  and 
other  lucky  circumstances,  as  easy  a  way  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  woman  of  honour,  you  know  nothing  of 
what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  distracted  with  anxiety 
and  terror  of  losing  more  than  life.  Your  marriage, 
happy  man  !  goes  on  like  common  business,  arid  in 
the  interim  you  have  your  rambling  captive,  your 
Indian  princess,  for  your  soft  moments  of  dalliance, 
your  convenient,  your  ready  Indiana. 

B.jun.  You  have  touch'd  me  beyond  the  patience 
of  a  man,  and  I'm  excusable  in  the  guard  of  inno- 
cence, or  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which 
can  bear  no  more,  to  accept  your  invitation  and  ob- 
serve your  letter. Sir,  I'll  attend  you. 

Enter  TOM. 

Tom.  Did  you  call,  sir?  I  thought  you  did;  J 
heard  you  speak  loud. 

Ji.jun.  Yes;  go  call  a  coach, 
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Tom.  Sir — Master — Mr.  Myrtle — Friends — Gentle- 
men— what  d'ye  mean?  I'm  but  a  servant,  or — 

B.jun.  Call  a  coach.  [EditTom. 

[A  Ions  pause,  walking  sullenly  ly  each  other. 
[Aside.]  Shall  I,  tho'  provok'd  to  the  uttermost,  re- 
cover myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  third  person,  and 
that  my  servant  too,  and  not  have  respect  enough  to 
all  I  have  ever  been  receiving  from  infancy,  the  obli- 
gation to  the  best  of  fathers,  to  an  unhappy  vir- 
gin too,  whose  life  depends  on  mine  ?  {Shutting  the 
door.]  [7*o  Myrtle.]  I  have,  thank  Heaven,  had 
time  to  recollect  myself,  and  shall  not,  for  fear  of 
what  such  a  rash  manasyou  think  of  me,  keep  longer 
unexplained  the  false  appearances  under  which  your 
infirmity  of  temper  makes  yon  suffer,  when  perhaps 
too  much  regard  to  a  false  point  of  honour  makes  me 
prolong  that  suffering. 

Mijrt.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bevil  cannot  doubt  but  1  had 
rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  innocence  than  his 
sword. 

B.jun.  Why  then  would  you  ask  it  first  that  way? 

Myrt.  Consider,  you  kept  yfmr  temper  yourself  no 
longer  than  till  I  spoke  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  you 
loved. 

B.jun.  True. — But  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  saved 
you  from  the  most  exrjuisite  distress  ;  even  tho'  you 
had  succeeded  in  the  dispute.  I  know  you  so  well, 
that  I  am  sure  to  have  found  this  letter  about  a  man 
you  had  killed,  would  have  been  worse  than  death  to 
yourself. — Read  it. — When  he  is  thoroughly  mor- 
tify'd,  and  shame  has  got  the  better  of  jealousy,  he 
will  deserve  to  be  assisted  towards  obtaining  Lncinda. 

[Aside. 

Myrt.  With  what  a  superiority  has  he  turn'd  the 
injury  upon  me. as  the  aggressor!  I  begin  to  fear  I 
have  been  too  far  transported — "  A  treaty  in  our  fa- 
"  mily!"  is  not  that  saying  too  much?  I  shall  re- 
lapse  But  I  find  (on  the  postscript)-"  something 

"  like  jealousy" — With  what  face  can  1  see  my  be- 
nefactor,  my  advocate,   whom  I  have  treated  like 
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a  betrayer? Oil,   Bevil  !    with   what   words  shall 

I • 

13.jnn.  There  needs  none;  to  convince  is  much 
more  than  to  conquer. 

Mijrf.   But  can  you 

li.jun.  You  have  o'erpaid  the  inquietude  yon  gave 
me  in  the  change  I  see  in  yon  towards  me.  Alas! 
what  machines  are  we!  thy  lace  is  alter'd  to  that 
of  another  man,  to  that  of  my  companion,  my 
friend. 

Myrt.  That  I  could  he  such  a  precipitate  wretch? 

B.jim.  Pray  no  more. 

Myrt.  Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have  died 
by  the  hands  of  friends  for  want  of  temper ;  and  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  say  again  and  again,  how  much 
I  am  beholden  to  that  superior  spirit  you  have  subdued 
me  with. — What  had  become  of  one  of  us,  or  per- 
haps both,  had  you  been  as  weak  as  I  was,  and  as 
incapable  of  reason  ? 

B.iun.  I  congratulate  to  us  both  the  escape  from 
ourselves,  and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will  make  us 
dearer  friends  than  ever. 

Myrt.  Dear  Bevil !  your  friendly  conduct  has  con- 
vinced me  that  there  is  nothing  manly  but  what  Is 
conducted  by  reason,  and  agreeable -to  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  justice;  and  yet  how  many  have  been  sa- 
crificed to  that  idol,  the  unreasonable  opinion  of  men  ! 
Nay,  they  are  so  ridiculous  in  it  that  they  often  use 
their  swords  against  each  other  with  dissembled  answer 
and  real  fear : 

J3etrai/'d  ly  honour,  and  compcU'd  ly  shame, 

They  hazard  being  to  preserve  a  name; 

Nor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  mistake, 

Till plung'd  in  sad  eternity  they  wake.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

St.  JAMES'S  Park.     Enter  Sir  JOHN  BEVIL,  and 

Mr.  SEALAND. 

Sir  J.  B.  Give  me  leave,  however,  Mr.  Sealand,  as 
we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our  families,  to  men- 
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tioa  only  the  business  of  an  ancient  house. — Genea- 
L'j;v  and  descent  are  to  be  of  some  consideration  in  an 
afiair  of  this  sort 

Mr.  Seal.  Genealogy  and  descent ! — "  Sir,  there 
"  has  heen  in  our  family  a  very  large  one.  There  was 
"  Gulfrid  the  father  of  Edward,  the  father  of  Pto- 
"  lemy,  the  father  of  Crassns,  the  father  of  Earl 
"  Richard,  tlie  father  of  Henry  the  Marquis,  the 
"  father  of  Duke  John 

"  Sir  J.  B.  What!  do  you  rave  Mr.  Sealand?  all 
"  these  great  names  in  your  family? 

"  Mr.  Seal.  These!  yes,  sir — I  have  heard  my 
"  father  name  them  all,  and  more. 

"  Sir  J.  B.  Ay,  sir? — and  did  he  say  they  were 
"  all  in  your  family? 

"  Mr'.  Seal.  Yes,  sir,  he  kept  them  all — he  was 
"  the  greatest  cocker  in  England — He  said  Duke  John 
"  won  manv  battles,  but  never  lost  him  one. 

"  SirJ.B.  Oh,  sir,  your  servant!  you  are  laugh- 
"  ing  at  my  laying  any  stress  upon  descent. — But  I 
"  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  never  knew  any  one,  but  he 
"  that  wanted  that  advantage,  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

"  Mr.  Sfal.  And  I  never  knew  any  who  had  many 
"  better  advantages  put  that  into  his  account.  But," 
Sir  John,  value  yourself  as  vou  please  upon  your  an- 
cient house,  I  am  to  talk  freely  of  every  thing  you 
are  pleased  to  put  into  your  bill  of  rates  on  this  oc- 
casion.— Yet,  sir,  I  have  made  no  objections  to  your 
son's  family — it  is  his  morals  that  I  doubt. 

Sir  J.  B.  Sir,  I  can't  help  saying,  that  what  might 
injure  a  citizen's  credit,  may  be  no  stain  to  a  gentle- 
man's honour. 

Mr.  Seal.  Sir  John,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  is 
liable  to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as  the  credit 
of  a  trader;  we  are  talking  of  a  marriage,  and  in  such 
a  case,  the  father  of  a  young  woman  will  not  think  it 
an  addition  to  the  honour  or  credit  of  her  lover — that 
he  is  a  keeper 

Sir  J.  B.  Mr.  Sealand,  don't  take  upon  you  to  spoil 
my  son's  marriage  with  any  woman  else. 
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Mr.  Seal.  Sir  John,  let  him  apply  to  any  woman 
else,  and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  he  pleases. 

Sir  J.  B.  My  son,  sir,  is  a  discreet  and  sober  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Seal.  Sir,  J  never  saw  a  man  that  wench 'cl  so- 
berly and  discreetly  that  ever  left  it  oft — the  decency 
observed  in  the  practice  hides,  from  the  sinner  even, 
the  iniquity  of  it:  "  they  pursue  it,  not  that  their  ap- 
"  petites  hurry 'em  away,  but,  I  warrant  you,  because 
"  'tis  their  opinion  they  may  do  it. 

"  SirJ.B:  Were  what  you  suspect  a  truth — tlo 
f<  you  design  to  keep  your  daughter  a  virgin  till  you 
"  rind  a  man  unblemish'd  that  way  ? 

"  Mr.  Seal.  Sir,  as  much  a  cit  as  you  take  me  for — 
"  I  know  the  town  and  the  world — and  give  me  leave 
"  to  say,  that  we  merchants  are  a  species  of  gentry 
"  that  have  grown  into  the  world  this  last  century", 
"  and  are  as  honourable,  and  almost  asusejul,  as  you 
landed  folks,  that  have  always  thought  yourselves 
so  much  above  us,  for  your  trading,  forsooth,  is 
extended  no  farther  than  a  load  of  hay  or  a  fat  ox 
— You  are  pleasant  people  indeed  !  because  you  are 
generally  bred  up  to  be  lazy,  therefore,  warrant 
you,  industrv  is  dishonourable. 
"  Sir  J.  B.  Be  not  offended,  sir ;  let  us  go  back  to 
"  our  point. 

"  Mr.  Seal.  Oh!  not  all  offended — but  I  don't 
"  love  to  leave  any  part  of  the  account  unclos'd— 
"  Look  you,  Sir  John,  comparisons  are  odious,  and 
"  more  particularly  so  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  when 
"  we  are  projecting  races  that  are  to  be  made  out  of 
"  both  sides  of  the  comparisons." 

Sir  J.  B.  But  my  son,  sir,  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  a  gentleman  of  merit. 

Mr.  Seal.  I  own  to  you  1  think  him  so — But,  Sir 
John,  lama  man  exercised  and  experienced  in  chances 
and  disasters ;  I  lost  in  my  earlier  years  a  very  fine 
wife,  and  with  her  a  poor  little  infant :  this  makes  me 
perhaps  over  cautious  to  preserve  the  second  bounty  of 
Providence  to  me,  and  be  as  careful  as  I  can 
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child. — You'll  pardon   me;   my  poor  girl,  sir,  is  as 
valuable  to  me  as  your  boasted  son  to  you. 

Sir  J.  B.  Why,  that's  one  very  good  reason,  Mr. 
Sealand,  why  I  wish  mv  «on  had  her. 

Mr.  Seal.  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange  lady 
here,  this  incognita,  that  can  be  objected  to  him. — 
Here  and  there  a  man  falls  in  love  with  an  artful 
creature,  and  gives  up  all  the  motives  of  life  to  that 
one  passion. 

SirJ.B.  A  man  of  my  son's  understanding  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  or.e  of  them. 

Mr.  Seal,  Very  wise  men  have  been  so  enslaved  ; 
and  when  a  man  marries  with  one  of  them  upon  his 
hands,  whether  moved  from  the  demand  or  the  world, 
or  slighter  reasens,  such  a  husband  soils  with  his  wife 
for  a  month  perhaps — then  good  b'w'ye,  madam — 
the  show's  over — Ah  '  John  Dryden  points  out  such 
a  husband  to  a  hair,  where  he  sav«, 

And  wnilt  al-rnad  so  prodigal  (lie  dolf  jV, 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  c'>ll  Is. 
Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  I  shall  not  care  to  have  my 
poor  girl  turned  a  grazing,  and  that  must  be  the  ca^e 
when 

SlrJ.B.  But  pray  consider,  sir,  mv  son 

Mr.S"ul.  Look  vou,  sir,  I'll  make  the  matter  short. 
This  unknown  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is  all  the  objection 
I  have  to  him :  but  one  way  or  other  he  is  or  has 
been  certainly  engaged  to  her — I  am  therefore  resolved 
this  very  afternoon  to  visit  her:  now  from  her  beha- 
viour or  appearance  1  shall  soon  be  let  into  what  I  may 
fear  or  hope  for. 

Sir  J.  B.  Sir,  I  am  very  confident  there  can  be  no- 
thing enquired  into  relating  to  my  son  that  will  not, 
upon  beinp;  understood,  turn  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  Seal.  I  hope  that  as  sincerely  as  you  believe  it 
— Sir  John  Be\il,  when  I  am  satisfied  in  this  great 
point,  if  your  son's  conduct  ansxvers  the  character 
you  give  him,  I  shall  wish  your  alliance  more  than 
that  of  any  gentleman  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  vour 
servant.  [L',i.:/. 
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Sir  J.  B.  lie  is  gone  in  a  way  but  barely  civil  ;  but 
his  great  wraith,  and  the  merit  of  his  only  child,  the 
heiress  of  it,  are  not  to  be  lost  for  a  little  peevish- 
ness   \_E:nt. 

"  Enter  HUMPHREY. 

"  Oh!  Hvimphrev,  you  are  come  in  a  seasonable  mi- 
"  nute;  1  wan l  to  talk  to  thcc,  and  10  tell  thce  that  my 
"  head  and  heart  are  on  the  rack  about  my  son, 

"  Humph.  Sir,  you  may  trust  his  discretion,  I  am 
"  Sure  you  may. 

"  Sir  J.  II.  Why,  I  do  believe  I  may,  and  yet  I'm 
"  in  a  thousand  fearawhen  I  lay  this  vast  wealth  be- 
"  fore  me.  When  I  consider  his  prepossessions, 
"  either  generous  to  a  folly  in  an  honourable  Io\e,  or 
"  abandoned  past  redemption  in  a  \icious  one,  and 
"  from  the  one  or  the  other  his  insensibility  to  the 
"  fairest  prospect  towards  doubling  our  estate,  a  fa- 
"  ther  who  knows  how  useful  wealth  is,  and  how 
"  necessary  even  to  those  who  despise  it,  1  say  a  fa- 
"  ther,  Humphrey,  a  father,  cannot  bear  it. 

"  Humph.  I3e  not  transported,  s;r:  yn  will  grow 
"  incapable  of  taking  any  resolution  in  your  per- 
"  plexily. 

"  Kir  J.  13.  Yes,  as  angry  as  I  arn  \vitli  him,  I 
"  would  not  have  him  sin  prised  in  any  thing. — This 
"  mercantile  rough  man  may  po  grossly  into  the  ex- 
"  amination  of  the  matter,  and  talk  to  the  gentle- 
"  woman  so  as  to 

"   IJumpli.  No,  I  hope  not  in  an  abrupt  manner. 

"  SirJ.B.  No,  I  h'ope  not!  Why,  dost  thou 
"  know  any  thing  of  her,  or  of  him,  or  of  any  thing 
"  of  it,  or  of  all  of  it? 

"  Hujnpft.  My  dear  master!  I  know  so  much,  that 
"  I  told  him  this  very  day  you  had  reason  to  be  se- 
"  cretly  out  of  humour  about  her. 

"  SirJ.B.  Did  you  go  so  far?  Well,  what  said 
"  he  to  thai  ? 

"  Humph.  His  words  were,  looking  upon  mested- 
"  fa  sir,  Humphrey,  says  he,  that  woman  is  a  wo- 
"  man  of  honour. 
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"  SirJ.  D.  How  !  do  you  think  he  is  married  to  her, 
"  or  designs  to  marry  Her? 

"  Humph.  I  can  say  nothing  to  the  latter — but  he 
"  says  he  can  marry  no  one  without  your  consent 
"  while  vou  are  living. 

"  Sir  J.  13.  If  he  said  so  much,  I  know  he  scorns 
"  to  break  his  word  with  me. 
"  Humph.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

"  SirJ.B.  You  are  sure  of  that! — Well,  that's 
"  some  comfort — then  1  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to 
"  see  the  bottom  of  this  matter  during  this  present 
"  ruffle. — Oh,  Humphrey — 

"   Humph.  You  are  not  ill,   1  hope,  sir. 

"  Sir  J.  R.  Yes,  a  man  is  very  ill  that  is  in  a  vary 
"  ill  humour.  To  be  a  father,  is  to  he  in  care  for 
"  one  whom  you  oftener  disoblige  than  please  by  that 
"  very  care. — Oh,  that  sons  could  know  the  duty  to  a. 
"  father  before  they  themselves  are  fathers  ! — But 
"  perhaps  you'll  say  now  that  I  am  one  of  the  h:m- 
"  piest  fathers  in  the  world  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  that 
"  of  the  very  happiest  is  not  a  condition  to  be  envied. 

"   Humph.  Sir,  your  pain  arises  not  from  the  thing 

"  itself,   but  your  particular  sense  of  it. You  are 

"  over  fond,  nay,  give  me  leave  to  say,  you  are  un- 
"  justly  apprehensive  from  your  fondness.  My  master 
"  Bevil  never  disobliged  you,  and  he  will,  I  know  he 
"  will,  do  every  thing  you  ought  to  expect. 

"  Sir  J.B.  lie  won't  take  all  this  money  with  this 
"  girl — For  ought  I  know  he  will,  forsooth,  have  so 
"  much  moderation,  as  to  think  he  ought  not  to 
"  force  his  liking  for  any  consideration. 

"  Humph.  He  is  to  marry  her,  not  you;  he  is  to 
'•  live  with  her,  and  not  you,  sir. 

"  SirJ.  B.  I  know  not  what  to  think  ;  but  I  know 
"  nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  be  in  this 
"  doubt — Follow  me  ;  1  must  come  to  some  resolu- 
"  tion." 

SCENE  III. 
Bf.viL  Junior's  Lodgings.    EntcrTcM.  cndPniLLis. 

Tom.  \Vdlj  madam,  if  you  must  speak  with  Mr. 
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Myrtle,  you  shall;  he  is  now  with  my  master  in  the 
library. 

Phil.  But  you  must  leave  me  alone  with  him,  for 
lie  can't  make  me  a  present,  nor  1  so  handsomely 
take  anything  from  him,  before  you;  it  would  not  be 
decent/ 

Tnm.  It  will  be  very  decent  indeed  for  me  to  retire, 
and  leave  my  mistress  with  another  man. 

Phil.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat  one  pro- 
perly. 

Tom.  I  believe  so — but,  however,  I  won't  be  far 
oft,  and  therefore  will  venture  to  trust  you.  I'll  call 
him  to  you.  [Exit  Tom. 

P/iil.  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter  here  is 
between  my  mistress  and  Mr.  Myrtle,  "  from  mere 
"  punctilio!"  I  could  any  hour  of  the  day  get  her  to 
her  lover,  and  would  doit — hut  she,  forsooth,  will 
allow  no  plot  to  get  him,  but  if  he  can  come  to  her, 
I  know  she  would  be  glad  of  it ;  I  must  therefore  do 
her  an  acceptable  violence,  and  surprise  her  into  his 
arms.  I  am  sure  I  go  by  the  best  rule  imaginable  : 
if  she  were  my  maid,  I  should  think  her  the  best  ser- 
vant in  the  world  for  doing  so  by  me. 

Enter  MYRTLE  and  TOM. 

Oh,  sir!  you  and  Mr.  Bevil  are  fine  gentlemen,  to  let 
a  lady  remain  under  such  difficulties  as  my  poor  mis- 
tress, and  not  attempt  to  set  her  at  liberty,  or  release 
her  from  the  danger  of  being  instantly  married  to 
Cimberton. 

Afyrt.  Tom  has  been  telling But  what  is  to  be 

done  ? 

Phil.  What  is  to  be  done  ! when  a  man  can't 

come  at  his  mistress — why,  can't  you  fire  our  house, 
or  the  next  house  to  us,  to  make  us  run  out,  and  you 
take  us? 

Myrt.  How,  Mrs.Phillis 

Phil.  Ay let  me  see  that  rogue  deny  to  fire  a 

house,  make  a  riot,  or  any  othfer  little  thing,  when 
there  were  no  other  way  to  come  at  me. 

'l\m.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam. 
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Phil.  Why,  don't  w;1.  he  T  nx-ry  dav  of  p-opie'i 
hanging  themselves  i;>r  Lve,  ;n.d  won't  t'n-y  venture 
the  hazard  of  being  hang'd  for  love? — O,i!  were  I  a 

man 

it.  \Viaatnr.\nly  thiiir^  w:ml'l  you  have  me  un- 
dertake, according  to  your  ladyship  notion  of  a 
man  ? 

Phil.  Only  be  at  once  wlnt  one  time  or  other  you 
may  bo,  and  wish  to  be,  and  mu^t  l>e. 

Myrt.  Dear  girl!  talk  plu;i!ytu  me,  and  consider 
I,  in  my  condition,  can't  he  in  very  good  humour — 
Yon  say,  to  beat  once  what  I  must  be. 

Phil.^Av,  ay 1  mean  no   more  than  to  bean 

old  man;  "  I  saw  yon  do  it  very  well  at  the  mas- 
"  querade."  In  a  word,  old  Sir  Geoti'ry  Cimberton 
is  every  hour  expected  in  town,  to  join  in  the  deeds 

and  settlements   for  marrying  Mr.  Cimberton He 

is  half  blind,  half  lame,  halfdeuf,  half  dumb;  though, 
as  to  his  passions  and  desires,  he  is  as  warm  and  tidi- 
cnlous  as  when  in  the  heat  of  youth. 

Tom.  Come,  to  the  business,  and  don't  keep  the 
gentleman  in  suspense  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

Pltil.  I  saw  you  at  the  masquerade  act  such  a  one 
to  perfection  :  go  and  put  on  that  verv  habit,  and 
come  to  our  house  as  air  Geoffry :  there  is  not  one 
there  but  myself  knows  his  person  ;  I  wa.^  born  in  the 
parish  where  he  is  lord  of  the  manor ;  I  have-  seen 
him  often  and  often  at  church  in  the  country.  Do 
not  hesitate,  but  come  thither ;  thev  will  think  you 
bring  a  certain  security  against  Mr.  Mvrrle,  and  vou 
bring  Mr.  Myrtle.  Leave  the  rest  tome!  1  leave 

this  with  you,  and  expect The  y  don't,  I  told  you, 

know  you:   they  think   you  out  oi  town,  which  you 

had  as  good  be  forever,  if  you  lose  this  opportunity. 

I  must  be  gone ;  1  know  I  am  wanted  at  home. 

Myrt.  MydcarPhillis! 

[Catches  and  kisses  licr,  and  gives  her  money. 

Phil.  Oh  fy !  my  Icisses  arc  not  my  own  ,-  you  have 
committed  violence j  but  I'll  carry  'em  to  the  right 
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owner.  [Tom  kissts  fur.~^  Come,  see  me  down  stairs, 
[70  Tom.]  and  leave  the  lover  to  think  of  his  last 
game  for  the  prize.  [Exeunt  Tom  and  Phillis. 
Myrt.  I  think  1  will  instantly  attempt  this  wild  ex- 
pedient  "  the  extravagance  of  it  will  make  me 

"  less  suspected,  and  it  will  give  me  opportunity  to 
"  assert  my  own  right  to  Lucinda,  without  whom 
"  I  cannot  live."  Jriut  I  am  so  mortified  at  this  con- 
duct of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil!  he  must  think 
meanly  of  inc.- 1  know  not  how  to  reassume  my- 
self, and  be  in  spirit  enough  for  such  an  adventure 
as  this-  yet  I  must  attempt  it,  if  it  be  only  to  be 
near  Lucinda  under  her  present  perplexities;  and 

sure 

The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  fair, 

Is  to  relieve  her  in  htr  hours  of  care.  [Exit, 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

SEALAND' j  House .  Enter  PHILLIS,  with  lights  before 
MIRTLE,  disguised  like  old  Sir  GEOFFRY,  sup- 
ported ly  Mrs.  SEALANTD,  LUCINDA,  awrfCiMBER- 
TON. 

Mrs.  Sealand.  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus  far,  Sir 
Genilvy,  will  you  excuse  me  a  moment,  while  I  give 
piy  necessary  orders  for  your  accommodation  ? 

[Exit  Mrs.  Sealand. 

Myrt.  I  have  not  seen  yon,  cousin  Cimberton,  since 
you  were  ten  years  old  ;  and  as  it  is  incumbent  on  you 
to  keep  up  your  name  and  family,  I  shall  upon  very 
Reasonable  terms,  join  with  you  in  a  settlement  to 
that  purpose,  though  I  must  tell  you,  cousin,  this  is 
the  first  merchant  that  has  married  into  our  house. 

Luc.  Deuce  on  'em  !  am  1  a  merchant  because  my 
father  is  ?  [Aside. 

Myrt.  xButis  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  time  ? 
Cimb.  There  is  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir ;  he  trades 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Myrt.  We  never  had  one  of  our  family  before  who 
Descended  from  persons  that  did  any  thing. 
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Cimb.  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  they  have,  i  am, 
for  the  honour  of  my  family,  willing  to  take  it  in. 
again,  and  to  sink  it  into  our  name,  and  no  harm 
done. 

Myrt.  'Tis  prudently  and  generously  resolved 
Is  this  the  voung  thing? 

Cimb.   Yes,  sir. 

Phil.  Good  madam!  don't  be  out  of  humour,  but 
let  them  run  to  the  utmost  of  their  extravagance 
Hear  them  out. 

Myrt.  Can't  I  see  her  nearer?  my  eyes  are  but 
weak. 

Phil.  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  uncle  has  something 
worth  your  notice.  I'll  take  c.«re  to  get  off  the  young 
one,  and  leave  you  to  observe  what  may  be  wrought 
out  of  the  old  one  for  your  good.  [Exit. 

Cimb.  Madam  this  old  gentleman,  your  great  un- 
cle, desires  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and  to  see  you 
nearer Approach,  sir. 

Myrt.  Bv  your  leave,  young  lady — [Puts  on  spec- 
tacles.']— Cousin  Cimberton,  she  has  exactly  that  sort 
of  neck  and  bosom,  for  which  my  sister  Gertrude 
was  so  much  admired  in  the  year  sixty-one,  before 
the  French  dresses  first  discovered  any  thing  in  wo- 
men below  the  chin.  , 

Lac.  "  What  a  very  odd  situation  I  am  in!  tho' 
"  I  cannot  but  be  diverted  at  the  extravagance  of 
"  their  humours,  equally  unsuitable  to  their  age." — 
Chin,  quotha! — I  don't  believe  my  passionate  lover 
there  knows  whether  I  have  one  or  not.  Ha!  ha! 

Civil".  Madam,  I  would  not  willingly  offend,  but 
I  have  a  better  glass —  [Pulls  out  a  large  one. 

Enter  PHILLIS  to  CIMBERTON. 
Phil.  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  shew  the  apartment 
to  you  that  she  intends  for  Sir  Geoffry. 

Cimb.  Well,  sir,  by  that  time  you  have  sufficiently 
gazed  and  sunned  yourself  in  the  beauties  of  my  spous'e 
there  I  v.  ill  wait  on  you  ?gain. 

[Exit  Cimb.  andPhil. 
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Myrt.  Were  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might  be  trou- 
blesome, there  is  something  of  importance,  tho'  we  are 
alone,  which  I  would  say  more  safe  from  being 
heard. 

Luc.  There  is  something  in  this  old  fellow,  me- 
thinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity. 

Myrt.  To  be  free,  madam,  I  a£  heartily  contemn 
this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do,  and  am  sorry  to  see 
so  much  beauty  and  merit  devoted  by  your  parents  to 
so  insensible  a  possessor. 

Luc .  Surprising  ! — I  hope  then,  sir,  you  will  not 
contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  generous  to  pity, 
whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  your  family. 

Myrt.  This  hand  of  mine  shall  never  b'e  eroploy'd 
to  sign  any  thing  against  your  good  and  happiness. 

Luc.  J  am  sorry,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
you  proper  acknowledgment,  but  there  is  a  gentle- 
man in  the  world  whose  gratitude  will,  I'm  sure,  be 
•worthy  of  the  favour. 

Mint.  Ali  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are  in  your 
power  to  ^ive. 

Luc.  Name  them,  and  command  them. 

Myrt.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  yon  are 
alone  with  your  lover  you  will  with  open  arms  receive 
him. 

Luc.  As  willingly  as  heart  could  wish  it. 

Myrt.  Thus  then  he  claims  your  promise.  Oh,  Ln- 
cinda ! 

Luc.  Oh,  a  cheat,  a  cheat! 

Myrt.  Hush!  'tis  I,  'tis  I,  your  lover;  Myrtle 
himself,  madam. 

Luc.  Oh,  bless  me!  what  rashness  and  folly  to  sur- 
prise roe  so! — But  hush — my  mother — 

Enter  Mrs.  SKALAND,  CIMBERTON,  and  PHILLIS. 

Mrs.  Seal.  How  now!  whr.t  is  the  matter? 

Luc.  (>h,  madam,  as  soon  as  you  left  the  room  my 
uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  fit,  and — and  so  1  cry'd  out 
for  help  to  support  him,  end  conduct  him  to  his 
chamber. 
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Mrs.  Seal.  That  was  kindly  done.  Alas,  sir!  how 
do  you  find  yourself? 

Murt.  Never  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  in  my  life 

• Pray  lead   me — Oh,  I   was  talking  here — Pray 

carry  me — to  my  cousin  Cimbertwi's  young  lady — 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  [Aside. ~\  My  cousin  Cimberton's 
"  young  lady!  How  zealous  he  is,  even  in  his  extre- 
"  inity,  for  the  match!  A  right Cimberton  !" 

[Cimberton  ancFLucimhi  lead  him  as  one  in  pain. 

Ciml.  Pox,  uncle,  you  will  pull  my  ear  off! 

Luc.  Pray,  uncle,  you  will  squeeze  me  to  death ! 

Mrs. Sou.  No  matter,  no  matter — he  knows  not 
what  he  does.  Come,  sir,  shall  I  help  you  out? 

Myrt.  By  no  means  ;  I'll  trouble  nobody  but  my 
young  cousins  here.  [Cimb.  and  Luc.  lead  him  off". 

"  Phil.  But  pray,  madam,  does  your  ladyship  in- 
(t  tend  that  Mr.  Cimberton  shall  really  marry  my 
"  young  mistress  at  last?  I  don't  think  he  likes  her. 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  That's  not  material ;  men  of  his  spe- 

"  culation  are  above  desires. But  be  it  as  it  mayf 

"  now  I  have  given  old  Sir  Geoffry  the  trouble  of 
"  coming  up  to  sign  and  seal,  with  what  countenance 
"  can  I  he  off? 

"  Phil.  As  well  as  with  twenty  others,  madam. 
"  It  is  the  glory  and  honour  of  a  great  fortune  to  live 
"  in  continual  treaties,  and  still  to  break  off ;  itlook$ 
"  great,  madam. 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  True,  Phillis — yetto  return  our  blood 
"  again  into  the  Cimberton's  is  an  honour  not  to  be 
"  rejected. — But  were  not  you  saying  that  SirJoht} 
"  Bevil's  creature,  Humphrey,  has  been  with  Mr. 
"  Sealaud  ? 

"  Phil.  Yes,  madam,  I  overheard  them  agree  that 
"  Mr.  Sealaud  should  go  himself  and  visit  this  un- 
"  kno\vn  lady  that  Mr.  Bevil  is  so  great  with,  and  if 
"  he  found  nothing  there  to  fright  him,  that  Mr. 
"  Bevil  should  still  marry  my  young  mistress. 

"  JV/r*.  Seal.  Haw  !  nav,  then  he  shall  find  she  is 
"  my  daughter  as  well  as  his — I'll  follow  him  this 
"  iiiitant,  and  take  the  whole  family  along  with  me. 
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"  The  disputed  power  of  disposing  of  my  own  clnugh- 

"  ter  shall  be  at  an  end  this  very  nighl 1'il  live 

"  nolonaer  in  anxiety  fora  little  hussy  tli.it  hurts  my 
"  appearance  wherever  I  carry  ht:r,  uiui  for  whose 
"  sake  1  seem  to  be  not  at  all  regarded,  and  that  in 
"-  the  best  of  my  days. 

"  Phil.  Indeed,  madam,  if  she  were  married,  your 
"  ladyship  might  very  well  be  taken  for  Mr.  Scaland's 
"  daughter. 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  Nav,  when  the  chit  has  not  been 
"  with  me,  1  have  heard  the  men  say  as  much — I'll 
"  no  longer  cut  orl  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  woman's 
"  life — the  shining  in  assemblies — by  her  forward 
"  anticipation  of  the  respect  that's  clue  to  her  supe- 

"  rioi She  shall  down  to  Cimbcrton  Hall — she 

"  shall— she  shall. 

"  Phil.  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  stay  with  your 
"  ladyship. 

"  Mrs.  Seal.  Thou  shall,  Phillis,  and  I'll  place 

"  thee  then  more  about  me But  order  chairs  im- 

"  mediately — I'll  be  gone  this  minute."  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Charing- Cross.      Enter   Mr.  SEALAND   and 
HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  Seal.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that 
yon  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  common  good  I 
should  look  thoroughly  into  this  matter. 

Humph.  I  am  indeed  of  that  opinion;  for  there  is 
no  artifice,  nothing  concealed  in  our  family  which 
ought  in  justice  to  be  known.  I  need  not  desire  you, 
sir,  to  treat  the  lady  with  care  and  respect. 

Mr.  Seal.  Mr.  Humphrey — I  shall  not  be  rude, 
tho'  I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and  come  into  the 
matter  at  once,  to  see  how  she  will  bear  upon  a  sur- 
prise— 

Humph.  That's  the  door  ;  sir,  I  wish  you  success. 
{While  Humphrey  speaks  Sealand  consults  his  table- 
look.']  "  I  am  less  concern'd  what  happens  there, 
"  because  I  hear  Mr.  Myrtle  is  as  well-lodg'd  as  old 
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Sir  GeofTrv,  so  I  am  willing  to  let  this  gentleman 
employ  h'in?elf  here  to  give  them  time  at  home; 
for  I  am  sure  it  is  necessary  for  the  quiet  of  our  fa- 
mily that  Lncinda  were  dispo^'d  of  out  of  it,  since 
Mr.  Hevil's  inclination  is  so  much  otherwise  en- 
gaged." [Exit. 
Mr.  Seal.  "  I  think  this  is  the  door."  [K*ockt.] 
I'll  carry  this  matter  \vith  an  air  of  authority,  to  in- 

fuire,  tho'  I  make  an  errand  to  begin  discourse. 
Knocks  t'.^'iin,  enter  a  footioy.^  So,  young  man, 
is  your  lady  within  ? 

Boy.  Alack,  sir  !  I  am  but  a  country-boy — I  don't 
know  whether  she  is  or  noa  :  but  an  you'll  stay  a  bit 
I'll  goa  and  ask  the  gentlewoman  that's  with  her. 

Mr.  Seal.  Why,  sirrah,  tho'  you  are  a  country-boy 
you  can  see,  can't  you  ?  you  know  whether  she  is  at 
home  when  you  see  her,  don't  you? 

Boy.  Nay,  nav,  I'm  not  such  a  country-lad  nei- 
ther, master,  to  think  she  is  at  home  because  1  see  her  ; 
I  have  been  in  town  but  a  month,  and  I  lost  one 
place  already  for  believing  my  own  eyes. 

Mr.  Seal.  Why,  sirrah,  have  you  learnt  to  lie  al- 
ready. 

Boy.  Ah,  master!  things  that  are  lies  in  the  coun- 
try are  not  lies  at  London — I  begin  to  know  my  bust- 
ness  a  little  better  than  so but  an  you  please  to 

walk  in,  I'll  call  a  gentlewoman  to  you  that  can  tell 
you  for  certain — she  can  make  bold  to  ask  my  lady 
herself. 

Mr.  Seal.  Oh,  then  she  is  within,  I  find,  tho'  you 
dare  not  say  so. 

Boy.  Nay,  nay,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
what's  matter  whether  she  is  within  or  no,  if  she  has 
not  a  mind  to  see  any  body  ? 

Mr.  Seal.  I  can't  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you  are  arch 
or  simple;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct  answer,  and 
here's  a  shilling  for  you. 

Boy.  Will  you  please  to  walk  in ;  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you. 

Mr.  Seal.  I  see  you  will  be  fit  for  your  business  in 
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time,  child  ;  but  I  expect  to  meet  with  nothing  but 
extraordinarily  in  such  a  house. 

Boy.  Such  a  house,  sir!  you  ha'n't  seen  it  yet. 
Prav  walk  in. 

J\Ir.  Seal.  Sir,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

SCENE  III. 

INDIANA'S  House.     Enter  ISABELLA  and  Boy. 

Isa!-.  "  What  anxiety  do  1  feel  for  this  poor  crea- 
"  lure!  What  will  be  the  end  of  her?  Such  a  lan- 
"  guishing  unreserved  passion  tor  a  man  that  at  last 
"  must  certainly  leave  or  ruin  her,  and  perhaps  both  ! 
"  then  the  aggravation  of  the  distress  is  that  she  dura 

"  not  believe  lie  will not  but  I  must  own,  if  they 

"  are  both  what  they  would  seem,  thev  are  made  for 
"  one  another  as  much  as  Adam  and  Eve  were,  for 
"  there  is  no  other  of  their  kind  but  themselves." 
So,  Daniel,  what  news  with  you? 

Boy.  Madam,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  my  lady. 

Isab.  Sirrah,  don't  you  know  Mr.  Hevil  vet! 

Boy.  Madam,  'tis  not  the  gentleman  who  comes 
every  day  and  asks  for  yon,  and  won't  go  in  till  he 
knows  whether  you  are  wiih  her  or  no. 

fsab.  Ha!  that's  a  particular  I  did  not  know  before. 
Well,  be  it  who  it  will,  let  him  come  up  to  me. 

[Exit  Boy,  and  re-enters  with  J/r.Sealand.  Isa- 
bella looks  amaz'd. 

Mr.  Seal.  Madam,  I  can't  blame  vonr  being  a  little 
surpris'd  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  make  a  visit,  and— • 

Jsab.  I  am  indeed  surpris'd 1  see  he  does  not 

know  me.   '  [4 side. 

Mr.  Seal.  Yon  are  very  prettily  lodg'd  here,  madam ; 

in  troth  you  seem  to  have  every  thing  in  plenty 

a  thousand  a  year  I  warrant  you,  upon  this  pretty  nest 
of  rooms,  and  the  dainty  one  within  them. 

[Aside,  and  looking  aloiif. 

I»nl'.  \Apart.~\  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  have  less 
e.rKct  in  the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty  than  of  a  girl 
of  fourteen — he's  almost  still  the  same  :  "  but,  alas! 
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"  I  find  by  other  men  as  well  as  himself  I  am  not 
"  what  I  was. — As  soon  as  he  spoke,  1  was  con- 
"  vinced  'twas  he," — How  shall  I  contain  my  sur- 
piis-  and  satisfaction! — He  must  not  know  me  yet. 

/)/;-.  Seal.  Madam,  1  hope  I  don't  give  von  any  dis- 
turbance; but  there  is  a  young  lady  here  with  whom 
1  have  a  particular  business  to  discourse,  and  1  hope 
she  will  admit  me  to  that  favour. 

Isab.  Why,  sir,  have  you  had  any  notice  concern- 
ing her?  I  wonder  who  could  give  it  you. 

Mr.  Seal.  That,  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  herself. 

Isab.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her——"  1  find  he 
"  knows  nothing  vet,  nor  shall  forme:  I  am  resolved 
"  I  will  observe  this  interlude,  this  sport  of  nature 
"  and  fortune." — You  shall  see  her  presently,  sir; 
for  now  I  am  as  a  mother,  and  will  trust  her  with 
you.  [Exit. 

Mr.  Seal.  As  a  mother!  right;  that's  the  old  phrase 
for  one  of  those  commode  ladies  who  lend  out  beauty 
for  hire  to  young  gentlemen  that  have  pressing  occa- 
sions. But  here  comes  the  precious  lady  herself :  in 
truth  a  very  sightly  woman  !  , 

Enter  INDIANA. 

Jnd.  I  am  told,  sir,  you  have  some  affair  that  re- 
quires your  speaking  with  me. 

Afr.  Seal.  Yes,  madam.  There  came  to  my  hands 
a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  B^\  il,  which  is  parable  to-mor- 
row ;  and  he,  in  the  intercourse  of  business,  sent  it 
to  me,  who  have  cash  of  his,  and  desired  me  to  send 
a  servant  with  it;  but  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  you 
the  money  myself. 

Jnd.  Sir,  was  that  necessary? 

Jlr.  Sen!.  No,  madam  ;   but  to  be  free  with  you, 
the  fame  of  your  beauty,  and  the  regard  which  Mr. 
Bevil  is  a  little  too  well  known  to  have  for  you,  ex- 
'  mv  curiroity. 

Ind.  Too  well  known  to  have  for  me!  Your  sober 
appearance,  sir,  which  my  friend  described,  made  me 
expect  no  rudeness  or  absurdity  at  least \\  !j/- 
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there?     Sir,  if  you  pay  the  money  to  a  servant  'twill 
be  as  well. 

Mr.  Seal.  Pray,  madam,  he  not  ofTenrled;  I  came 
hither  on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  virtuous  design  ;  and  if 
you  will  have  patience  to  near  me,  it  may  he  as  useful 
to  you,  a«  you  are  in  friendship  with  Mr.Bevil,  as  to 
my  only  daughter,  whom  I  was  this  day  disposing  of. 
hid.  You  make  me  hope,  sir,  I  have  mistaken  you: 
I  am  compos'd  again  :  be  free,  say  on — what  1  am 
afraid  to  hear.  [Aside. 

Mr.  Seal.  I  fear'd  indeed  an  unwarranted  passion 
here,  but  1  did  not  think  it  was  in  abuse  of  so  worthy 
an  object,  so  accomplish'd  a  lady,  as  your  sense  and 
mil-n  bespeak — but  the  youth  of  our  age  cure  not  what 
merit  and  virtue  they  bring  to  shame,  so  they  gratifv — 
Jnd.  Sir — you  are  going  into  very  great  error.- — 
but  as  you  are  pleas'd  to  say  you  see  something  in 
me  that  has  chang'd  at  least  the  colour  of  your  sus- 
picions, so  has  your  appearance  alter'd  mine,  and 
made  me  earnestly  attentive  to  what  has  any  way 
concern'd  you  to  inquire  into  my  affairs  and  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Seal.  How  sensibly,   with  what  an  air  she 
talks  ! 

•  hid.  Good  sir,  be  seated — and  tell  me  tenderly — 
keep  all  your  suspicions  concerning  me  alive,  that  you 
may  in  a  proper  and  prepared  way — acquaint  me  why 
the  care  of  your  daughter  obliges  a  person  of  your 
seeming  worth  and  fortune  to  be  thus  inquisitive 
about  a  wretched,  helpless,  friendless — \_Weeping.~] 
But  I  beg  your  pardon — tho'  I  am  an  orphan;  your 
child  is  not ;  and  your  concern  for  her,  it  seems,  has 
brought  you  hither — I'll  he  compos'd — pray  go  on,  sir. 

Mr.  Seal.  How  could  Mr.  Bevil  be  such  a  monster 
to  injure  such  a  woman! 

Ind.   No,  sir,  you  wrong  him,  he  has  not  injured 
me — my  supj>ort  is  f.om  his  bounty. 

Mr.  Seal.   Hounty!   when  gluttons  give  high  prices 
for  delicates,   they  are  prodigious  bountiful! 

Ind.  Still,  still  you  will  persist  in  that  error but 

H 
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my  own  fears  tell  me  all.  You  are  the  gentleman,  I 
suppose,  for  whose  happy  daughter  he  is  design 'd  a 
husband  by  his  good  father,  and  he  has,  perhaps, 
consented  to  the  overture,  and  he  is  to  be,  perhaps, 
this  night  a  bridegroom. 

Mr.  Seal.  1  own  he  was  intended  such  ;  but,  ma- 
dam, on  your  account,  I  am  determined  to  defer  my 
daughter's  marriage,  till  I  am  satisfied,  from  your  own 
mouth,  of  what  nature  are  the  obligations  you  are 
under  to  him. 

Ind.  His  actions,  sir,  his  eyes,  have  only  made  me 
think  he  design'd  to  make  me  the  partner  of  his  heart. 
The  goodness  and  gentleness  of  his  demeanour  made 
me  misinterpret  all ;  'twas  my  own  hope,  my  own 
passion  that  deluded  me ;  he  never  made  one  amorous 
advance  to  me;  his  large  heart  and  bestowing  hand 
have  only  help'd  the  miserable:  nor  know  I  why, 
but  from  his  mere  delight  in  vi/tue,  that  I  have  bec-n 
his  care,  the  object  on  which  to  indulge  and  please 
himself  wuh  pouring  favours. 

it  if.  Seal.  Madam,  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I,  as 
well  as  you,  am  methinks  afraid  of  entering  into  the 
matter  I  came  about;  but 'tis  the  same  thing  as  if  we 
had  talked  ever  so  distinctly — he  ne'er  shall  bnve  a 
daughter  of  mine. 

hid.  If  you  say  this  from  what  you  think  of  me, 
you  wrong  yourself  and  him.  Let  not  me,  miserable 
though  I  may  be,  do  injury  to  my  benefactor  :  no, 
sir,  my  treatment  ought  rather  to  reconcile  you  to  his 
virtues. — If,  to  bestow  without  a  prospect  of  return, 
if  to  delight  in  supporting  what  might,  perhaps,  be 
thought  an  object  of  desire,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  be  her  guard  against  those  who  would  not  be  so 
disinterested  ;  if  these  actions,  sir,  can  in  a  ciuehil 
parent's  eye  commend  him  to  a  daughter,  give  yours 
sir;  give  her  to  my  honest,  generous  Bevil ' — What 
have  I  to  do  but  sigh,  and  weep,  to  rave,  run  wild, 
a  lunatic  in  chains,  or,  hid  in  darkness,  mnttcr  in 
distracted  startb  and  broken  accents  u. 
strange  story  i 
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Mr.  Seal.  Take  comfort,  madam. 

Ind.  All  my  comfort  must  be  to  expostulate  in 
madness,  to  relieve  with  frenzy  my  despair,  and 
shrieking  lo  demand  of  Fate  why,  why  was  I  bom 
to  such  variety  of  sorrows  ? 

./I//-.  Seal.  If  I  have  been  the  least  occasion 

Ind.  No;  'twas  Heaven's  high  will  I  should  be 
such — to  he  plunder'd  in  my  cradle,  toss'd  on  the 
seas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  captive,  to  lose  my 
mother,  hear  but  of  my  father — to  be  adopted,  lose 
my  adopter,  then  plunged  again  in  worse  calamities  ! 

Mr.  Seal.  An  infant  captive! 

hid.  Yet  then  to  find  the  most  charming  of  man- 
kind once  more  to  set  me  free  from  what  I  thought 
the  last  distress,  to  load  me  with  his  services,  his 
bounties,  and  his  favours,  to  support  my  very  life  in 
a  way  that  stole,  at  the  same  time,  my  very  soul  itself 
from  me. 

Mr.  Seal.  And  has  young  Bevil  been  this  worthy- 
man? 

Ind.  Yet  then  again,  this  very  man  to  lake  another 
without  leaving  me  the  right,  the  pretence,  of  easing 
my  fond  heart  with  tears! — for,  oh  !  I  can't  reproach 
him,  tho'  the  same  hand  that  raised  me  to  this  height 
now  throws  me  down  the  precipice. 

Mr.  Seal.  Dear  lady!  oh,  yet  one  moment's  pa- 
tience; my  heart  grou's  full  with  your  affliction!  hut 
yet  there's  something  in  your  story  that  promise's  re- 
lief when  you  least  hope  it. 

Ind.  My  portion  here  is  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Seal.  Do  not  think  so.  Pray  answer  me;  does 
Bevil  know  your  name  and  family  ? 

Ind.  Alas,  too  well!  Oh!  could  I  be  any  other 
thing  than  what  I  am — I'll  tear  away  all  traces  of 
my  former  self,  my  little  ornaments,  the  remains  of 
my  first  state,  the  hints  of  what  I  ought  to  have 

been 

\_In  her  disorder  she  throws  away  her  bracelet, 
which  Scaland  takes  up,  and  looks  earnestly  at  it, 

Hr.  Seal.  Ha !  what's  this  ?  my  eyes  are  not  de. 
u  2 
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reiv'd  !  it  is  it  is  the  same  ;  the  very  bracelet  which 
I  Lequeath'd  my  wife  at  our  last  mournful  prming. 

lud.  What  said  you,  sir?  your  wife!  Whither 
does  my  fancy  carry  me  ?  what  means  this  new-felt 
motion  at  my  heart  ?  And  yet  again  my  fortune  but 
deludes  me  ;  for  if  I  err  not,  sir,  your  name  is  Sea- 
land  ;  but  my  lost  father's  name  was 

Mr.  Sea/.  Darners,  was  it  not? 

lud.  What  new  amazement!  that  is,  indeed,  my 
family. 

Mr.  Seal.  Know  then,  when  my  misfortunes  drove 
me  to  the  Indies,  for  reasons  too  tedious  now  to 
mention,  I  changed  my  name  of  Dauvers  into  Sea- 
land. 

"Enter  ISABELLA. 

Isal.  If  yet  there  wants  an  explanation  of  youv 
wonder,  examine  well  this  face — yours,  sir,  I  well 
remember — Gaze  on,  and  read  in  me  vour  sister 
Isabella. 

Mr.  Seal   My  sister! 

la <ib.  But  here's  a  claim  more  tender  yet — your  In- 
diana, sir,  your  long-lost  daughter. 

Mr.  Seal*  Oh,  my  child,  my  child! 

Jnd.  All-gracious  Ileav'n  !  is  it  possible  !  do  I  em- 
brace my  father ! 

Mr.  Seal.  And  do  I  hold  thee  ! — These  passions 
are  too  strong  for  utterance. — Rise,  rise,  my  child, 
and  give  my  tears  their  way — Oh,  my  sister  ! 

[Embracing  },er. 

Isak.  Now,  dearest  niece  !  "  my  groundless  fears, 
"  my  painful  cares,  no  more  shall  vex  thee  :"  if  I 
have  wrong'd  thy  noble  lover  with  too  hard  suspi- 
cions, my  just  concern  for  thee,  I  hope,  will  plead 
inv  pardon. 

Mr.  »SVr//.  Oh,  make  him  then  the  full  amends,  and 

be  yourself  the  messenger  of  joy  :  fly  this  instant 

tell  him  all  these  wondrous  turns  of  Providence  in  his 
favour;  tell  him  now  I  have  a  daughter  to  bestow 
which  he  no  longer  will  decline  ;  that  this  day  he  still 
shall  he  a  bridegroom  ;  nor  shall  a  fortune,  the  merit 
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which  his  father  seeks,  be  wanting.  Tell  him  the 
reward  of  all  his  virtues  waits  on  his  acceptance. 
\TLxlt  Isabella.]  My  dearest  Indiana  ! 

[Turns  (tnd  embraces  her, 

Ind.  Have  1  then  at  last  a  father's  sanction  on  my 
love  ?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and  make  my  heart 
a  present  worthy  of  Bevil's  generosity  ? 

Mr.  Seal.  Oh,  my  child  !  how  are  our  sorrows  past 
o'erpaid  by  such  a  meeting !  Tho'  I  have-,  lost  so 
many  years  of  soft  paternal  dalliance  with  thee,  yet  in 
one  day  to  find  thee  thus,  and  thus  bestow  thee,  hi 
such  perfect  happiness,  is  ample,  ample  reparation  ! 
and  yet  again  the  merit  of  thy  lover 

Ind.  Oh,  had  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of  his  actions! 
"  how  strongly  filial  dutv  has  suppressed  his  love,  and 
"  how  concealment  still  has  doubled  all  his  obliga- 
"  gation,"  the  pride,  the  joy  of  his  alliance,  sir,  would 
warm  your  heart,  as  he  has  conquered  mine. 

Mr.  Seal.  How  laudable  is  love  when  born  of  virtue ! 
I  burn  to  embrace  him. 

Ind.  See,  sir,  my  aunt  already  has  succeeded,  and 
brought  him  to  your  wishes. 

^.nter  ISABELLA  with  Sir  JOHNBEVIL,  BEVILJMTZ. 
Mrs.  SEAL  AND,  CIMBERTQN,  MYRTLE,  and  Lu- 

CINDA. 

Sir  J.  B.  [Entering.]  Where,  where' s  this  scene 
of  wonder! — ;VIr.  Sealand,  I  congratulate  on  this  oc- 
casion our  mutual  happiness — i  our  gocxl  sister,  sir, 
has  with  the  story  of  vour  daughter's  fortune,  rill'd 
us  with  surprise  and  joy,.  Now  all  exceptions  are 
remov'd ;  my  son  has  now  avow'd  his  love,  and 
turn'd  all  former  jealousies  and  doubts  into  approba- 
tion, and  I  am  told  your  goodness  has  consented  to 
reward  him. 

Mr.  Seal.  If,  sir,  a  fortune  equal  to  his  father's 
hopes  can  make  this  object  worthy  his  acceptance. 

B.jun.  I  hear  your  mention,  sir,  of  fortune  with 
pleasure  only  as  it  may  prove  the  means  to  reconcile 
jlhe  best  of  fathers  to  my  love;  let  him  be  provident, 
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but  let  me  be  Happy* — My  ever  destined,  my  acknow- 
ledged wife.  [J-'nitradng  Indiana. 

Jnd.  Wife! — oh!  my  ever  loved,  my  lord,  my 
master ! 

Sir  J.  B.  I  congratulate  myself  as  well  a-;  you  that 
I  have  a  son  who  could,  under  such  disadvantages, 
discover  your  great  merit, 

Mr.  Seal.  Oh,  Sir  John,  how  vain,  how  weak  is 
human  prudence !  what  care,  what  foresight,  what 
imagination  could  contrive  such  blest  events  to  make 
our  children  happy,  as  Providence  in  one  short  hour 
has  laid  before  us? 

(.'imb.  [To  Mrs.  Sealand.]  I  am  afraid,  madam, 
Mr.  Sealand  is  a  little  too  busy  for  our  affair;  if  you 
please  we'll  take  another  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Seal.  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 

(Jiml.  But  we  mike  Sir  GeollYy  wait,  madam. 

Mi/rt.  Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  in  haste. 

[During  f/iis,  He\ -.  jun.  presents  L,uc\nda  to  Indiana. 

Mr.  Seal.  But  here,  here's  our  general  benefactor. 
Excellent  young  man  !  that  could  be  at  once  a  lover 
to  her  beautv,  and  a  parent  to  her  \irtue! 

B.jitn.  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  sir,  give 
me  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only  instance  that 
can  now  add  to  my  felicity,  by  begging  you  to  bestow 
this  lady  on  Mr.  Myrtle.  " 

Mr.  Seal.  She  is  his  without  reserve;  I  beg  he  may 

be  sent  for. Mr.  Cimberton,  notwithstanding  you 

never  had  my  consent,  yet  there  is,  since  I  saw  you, 
another  objection  to  your  marriage  with  tr.v  daughter. 

Ciml.  I  hope,  sir,  your  lady  has  concealed  nothing 
from  me? 

Mr.  Seal.  Troth,  sir,  nothing  but  what  was  con- 
ceal'd  from  myself;  another  daughter,  who  has  ;;n 
undoubted  title  to  half  my  estate. 

Cimb.  How,  Mr. Sealand!  why  then,  if  half  Mrs. 
Luanda's  fortune  is  gone,  you  can't  say  that  any  of 
my  estate  is  settled  upon  her  :  I  was  in  treaty  for  the 
whole  ;  but  if  that's  not  to  be  come  at,  to  be  sure 
there  can  be  no  bargain. — Sir — 1  have  nothing  to  do 
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but  to  take  my  leave  of  your  good  lady  my  cousin, 
and  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  this  old 
gentleman. 

Myrt.  That  you  have,  Mr.  Cimberton,  with  all 
my  heart.  [Discovers  himself. 

Omnes.  Mr.  Myrtle! 

Myrt.  And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  company 
that  1  assumed  the  person  of  Sir  Geoffry  only  to  be 
present  at  the  danger  of  this  lady's  being  disposed  of, 
and  in  her  utmost  exigence  to  assert  my  right  to  her, 
which  if  her  parents  will  ratify,  as  they  once  favour'd 
my  pretensions,  no  abatement  of  fortune  shall  lessen 
her  value  to  me. 

Luc.  Generous  man ! 

Mr.  Seal.  If,  sir,  you  can  overlook  the  injury  of 
being  in  treaty  with  one  who  has  meanly  left  her,  as 
you  nave  generously  asserted  your  right  in  her,  she  is 
yours. 

Luc.  Mr.  Myrtle,  though  yon  have  ever  had  my 
heart,  yet  now  I  find  I  love  you  more,  because  I  de- 
serve you  less. 

Mrs.  Seal.  Well,  however,  I'm  glad  the  girl's  dis- 
pos'd  of  any  way.  [Aside. 

B.jun.  Myrtle,  no  longer  rivals  now  but  brothers. 

Myrt.  Dear  Bevii !  you  are  born  to  triumph  over 
me ;  but  now  our  competition  ceases  :  I  rejoice  in  the 
pre-eminence  of  your  virtue,  and  your  alliance  adds 
charms  to  Lucinda. 

Sir  J.  B.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
set  the  world  a  fair  example;  your  happiness  is  owing 
to  your  constancy  and  merit,  and  the  several  diffi- 
culties you  have  struggled  with  evidently  shew 
Whatever  the  generous  mind  itself  denies, 
The  secret  care  of  Providence  supplies. 

[Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

Intended  to  be  spoken  by  INDIANA. 

OUR  Author,  ivhom  entreaties  cannot  move, 

Spile  of  t lie  dear  coqurtry  that  you  lore, 

Swears  he  II  not  frustrate,  so  he  plainly  means, 

By  a  loose  Epilogue  his  decent  scenes. 

In  it  not,  sirs,  hard  fate  I  meet  to  day. 

To  keep  me  rigid  still  beyond  the  play  ? 

"And  yet  I'm  sav'd  a  world  of  pains  that  way  -• 

/  now  can  faok,  I  now  can  move,  at  ease, 

Nor  need  J  torture  these  poor  limbi  to  please, 

Nor  with  a  hand  or  foot  attempt  surprise, 

Nor  wrest  mi/ features,  nor  fatigue  my  eyes. 

Bless  me!  w  fiat  freakish  gambols  have  1  play'd, 

What  motions  try'd,  and  icanton  looks  betray'd, 

Out  of  pure  kindness  all  I  to  over-rule 

The  threatened  hiss,  and  screen  some  scribbling  fool, 

With  more  respect  I'm  cnlertain'd  to-night ; 

Our  Author  thinks  I  can  with  ease  delight : 

My  artless  looks  while  modest  graces  arm, 

He  says  I  need  but  to  appear  and  charm. 

A  wife  soform'd,  by  these  examples  bred, 

Pours  joy  and  gladness  round  the  marriage-bed, 

Soft  source  of  comfort,  kind  relief  from  care, 

And  'tis  her  least  perfection  to  be  fair. 

The  nymph  ivilh  Indiana's  worth  who  vies, 

A  nation  w.ll  behold  with  Bevil's  eyes. 

THE    END. 
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MR.   ADDISON. 

SIR, 

YOU  will  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  a  daily 
and  familiar  conversation,  with  an  address  which 
bears  so  distant  an  air  as  a  public  dedication  :  but 
to  put  you  out  of  the  pain  which  I  know  this  will 
give  you,  I  assure  you  I  do  not  design  in  it,  what 
would  be  very  needless,  a  panegyric  on  yourself,  01 
what,  perhaps,  is  very  necessary,  a  defence  of  the 
play.  In  the  one  I  should  discover  too  much  the 
concern  of  an  author,  in  the  other  too  little  the 
freedom  of  a  friend. 

My  purpose,  in  this  application,  is  only  to  shew 
the  esteem  I  have  for  you,  and  that  I  look  upon  aiy 
intimacy  with  you,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  en- 
joyments of  my  life.  At  the  same  time  I  hope  1 
make  the  town  no  ill  compliment  for  their  kind  ac- 
ceptance of  this  comedy,  in  acknowledging  that  it 
has  so  far  raised  my  opinion  of  it,  as  to  make  me 
think  it  no  improper  memorial  of  an  inviolable 

friendship. 
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iv  DEDICATION. 

I  should  not  offer  it  to  you  as  such,  had  I  not 
been  very  careful  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
look  ill-natured,  immoral,  or  prejudicial  to  what 
the  better  part  of  mankind  hold  sacred  and  ho- 
nourable. 

Poetry,  under  such  restraints,  is  an  obliging  ser. 
vice  to  human  society ;  especially  when  it  is  used, 
like  your  admirable  vein,  to  recommend  more  use- 
ful qualities  in  yourself,  or  immortalize  characters 
truly  heroic  in  others.  I  am  here  in  danger  of 
breaking  my  promise  to  you,  therefore  shall  take 
the  only  opportunity  that  can  offer  itself  of  resisting 
my  own  inclinations  by  complying  with  yours. 

I  am,  SIR, 
Your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


CRITIQUE 

ON    THE 

TENDER  HUSBAND. 

BEFORE -I  offer  my  remarks  upon  this  conw.y 
(the  production  of  Sir  Richard  Steele),  I  must  step 
out  of  my  ordinary  track  for  a  few  moments,  whilst 
I  recommend  to  the  reader  the  author's  dedication  to 
Mr.  Addison,  as  a  model  of  consummate  elegance  and 
address  in  point  of  style  and  sentiment,  if  I  can 
rightly  judge  of  it.  Born  to  better  hopes  than  he  lived 
to  fulfil,  arid  inculcating  purer  morals  in  his  writings 
than  he  practised  in  his  conduct,  pool  Steele  expe- 
rienced all  the  fluctuations  of  unsteady  Fortune,  en- 
joying transient  gleams  of  prosperity  wantonly  abused, 
and  suffering  long  visitations  of  distress  and  poverty 
gallantly  endured.  He  had  a  genius  fitted  to  the  ha- 
bits of  his  life;  a  mind  that,  like  his  destiny,  could 
shift  and  veer  to  any  quarter,  where  a  ray  of  sunshine 
seem'd  to  break  the  gloom  of  his  horizon.  When  he 
had  no  other  purveyor  but  his  pen,  he  went  to  mar- 
ket with  his  manuscripts;  when  he  had  no  other 
patroness  but  the  Muse,  he  paid  his  court  at  Par- 
nassus. A  great  variety  of  essays,  some  good,  some 
a  3  ' 
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good  for  nothing,  own  him  for  their  author.  He  did 
journey- u  ork  for  Addison,  who  was  not  a  very  gene- 
rous master.  Steele  called  him  his  friend  (witness 
this  dedication)  ;  what  he  thought  him,  1  know  not ; 
what  he  found  him  to  be,  is  known  to  all.  He  was 
manager  of  a  theatre,  and  a  writer  for  the  stage  ;  he 
did  not  bestow  too  much  attention  upon  his  plays, 
and  he  took  much  too  little  care  of  his  playhouse. 
George  1.  gave  him  the  barren  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  Walpole  ordered  him  the  scanty  remuneration  of 
five  hundred  pounds. 

The  Funeral,  or  Grief  a-la-Mode,  was  the  first 
play  of  his  writing  ;  this  of  the  Tender  Husband 
which  is  noxr  before  me,  was  the  second,  and  Mr- 
Addison  prefaced  it  with  a  very  indifferent  prologue. 

The  project  of  the  Tender  Husband  is  twofold  : 
Clerimont  senior,  who  bears  that  title,  employs  Fain- 
love  to  make  trial  of  his  wife's  fidelity,  and  Pounce 
to  obtain  the  niece  of  Tipkin  the  banker  for  his 
younger  brother.  Clerimont  junior  is  a  soldier  from 
the  field  of  Blenheim,  who  professes  to  prefer  a  life 
of  ease,  and  a  gentleman  who,  with  all  the  meanness 
of  a  fortune-hunter,  discovers  a  thousand  charms  in 
a  woman  he  had  never  seen,  upon  the  mere  recital 
of  her  property.  Mr.  Clerimont,  in  the  mean  time, 
is  about  as  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  agents,  as  he 
is  in  that  of  his  object;  for  Fainlove  is  a  wench  of 
easy  virtue,  and  Pounce  a  wretch  notoriously  avowing 
the  most  vicious  principles. 

It  so  happens,  that  Tipkin  the  rich  banker  has  be- 
trothed his  niece  to  Humphry,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Harry  Gubbin.  Tipkin  is  a  fellow  without  con- 
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science ;  Sir  Harry  a  savage  without  manners,  sense* 
or  feeling.  Humphry  is  a  boobily  buffoon,  and  Miss 
Biddy  an  enthusiast  in  her  devotion  to  romances. 
This  nearly  accounts  for  all  the  characters,  and  gives 
a  sufficient  outline  of  the  plot  on  which  this  comedy 
is  founded.  The  author  has  sketched  his  characters 
of  Tipkin,  Sir  Harry  Gubbin,  and  Humphry,  in  so 
rich  a  style  of  comic  humour,  that  either  his  inci- 
dents did  not  suggest,  or  his  fancy  was  not  present  to 
supply  him  with  colours  strong  enough  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  his  introductory  display.  The  account 
which  Sir  Harry  gives  of  his  system  of  education,  and 
the  specimen  that  Humphry  exhibits  of  the  success 
of  it,  are  most  amusingly  ridiculous.  They  conspire 
to  raise  our  expectations  very  high ;  and  I  can  well 
suppose  the  applauses  of  the  first  audience  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  act  to  have  been  general. 

The  second  act  affords  us  very  little  else  but  the 
romantic  addresses  of  the  younger  Clerimont  to  the 
self-named  Parthenissa,  alias  Miss  Biddy  Tipkin  ; 
which  is  humour  of  a  cast  that  has  now  lost  its 
effect,  though  it  is  possible  it  might  have  been  en- 
tertaining in  its  own  day,  since  which  a  century  has 
changed  the  taste  for  romance,  and  substituted  novels, 
that  inculcate  more  of  the  practice,  but  less  of  the 
theory  of  love,  and  lead  the  passions  to  their  object 
by  a  quicker  process  than  Sir  Philip  Sydney  knew  or 
was  disposed  to  recommend.  These  scene*  might  be 
endured,  for  they  are  well-written  ;  but  they  would 
not  interest,  being  out  of  date. 

Mrs.  Clerimont,  who  had  been  put  aside  almost  too 
long,  opens  the  third  act,  and  is  quite  sufficiently 
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frenchified  and  conceited.  Still  the  poet  does  his 
part,  for  the  \vriting  is  extremely  good;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  character  has  evaporated,  and  is  obsolete. 
The  dancing  scene  is  below  comedy  ;  the  meanness 
of  the  Teuder  Husband  is  contemptible ;  and  there 
must  have  been  some  point  to  serve,  some  temporary 
foible  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  or  the  author  would  not 
have  sacrificed  nature  and  common  sense  to  such  a 
mummery.  He  soon,  however,  recalls  his  Muse  to 
her  propriety  ;  and  introducing  his  romantic  Biddy 
Tipkin,  concludes  the  act  with  a  very  excellent  scene 
between  her  and  Humphry,  in  which  they  are  made 
most  cordially  to  agree  in  detesting  one  another. 

The  fourth  act  is  entirely  occupied  with  Captain 
Clerimont's  adventure  in  the  counterfeited  character 
of  a  painter.  Jt  is  good  writing,  and  nothing  else ; 
for  there  is  incomparably  more  talk  than  business,  and 
the  other  characters  are  forgotten. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  filth  act,  the  plot  which 
Clerimont  has  concerted  with  Fainlove,  fry  making 
trial  of  the  continency  of  his  wife,  is,  by  the  volun- 
tary assignation  of  that  lady,  brought  to  issue;  and  it 
appears  to  demonstration,  that  Mrs.  Clerimont  is  de- 
cidedly disposed  to  be  criminal,  had  Fainlove  been 
the  lover  she  was  prepared  to  favour.  The  gentle- 
man, of  course,  whom  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  a 
Tender  Husband,  needs  no  further  proof  that  his  ex- 
travagant and  domineering  wife  is  in  heart  and  pur- 
pose an  adulteress.  Satisfied  in  this  particular,  every 
objecl  that  he  could  possibly  have  in  view  to  gain  by 
his  experiment  is  at  once  accomplished.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  him  to  shew  us  what  those  objects  were; 
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important  they  certainly  were,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
for  they  form  the  main  nodus  of  the  plot,  and  that 
yodus  should  on  all  accounts  be  dignus  vindice. 
Probability  would  suggest  a  design  on  his  part  to  get 
rid  of  an  unworthy  woman,  whose  extravagance  was 
insupportable ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  in  hi* 
contemplation.  He  draws  his  sword  on  Fainlove  ; 
but  this  only  gives  Mrs.  Clerimom  an  opportunity  of 
exclaiming — "  Oh,  the  brave  pretty  creature!"  when, 
Fainlove  carries  on  the  trick  by  putting  herself  in  a 
fighting  attitude.  Thus  far  he  has  gained  nothing  by 
his  project  but  an  aggravating  instance  of  her  effron- 
tery :  but  when  he  gives  her  the  inviting  note,  which 
she  had  addressed  to  Fainlove,  the  lady  swoons ;  but 
why  (except  that  such  is  the  poet's  plaasure)  she 
should  be  so  much  more  affected  by  shame  or  re- 
morse on  account  of  what  the  letter  told,  than  what 
her  actual  situation  with  Fainlove  had  discovered,  is 
not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  The  swoon,  however, 
is  a  most  important  incident,  and  reconciles  all  diffi- 
culties in  a  most  summary  manner :  the  Tender  Hus- 
band is  convinced,  that  it  is  himself,  and  not  the  lady, 
that  has  "gone  too  far;"  he  kisses  her,  and  instantly 
recollecting,  that  it  is  the  first  kiss  he  has  been  blessed 
with  «'  these  six  weeks,"  the  novelty  of  that  blessing 
seems  to  take  a  sudden  effect,  and  he  proceeds  to 
embrace  Jenny  Fainlove,  crying  out  in  ecstacy— 
"  Come  to  my  arms,  thou  ready,  willing  fair  one !' 
The  disappointed  lady  thereupon  becomes  outrageous,  - 
and  losing  all  sense  of  decency,  runs  and  seizes  Fain- 
love's  sword,  fully  resolved  upon  putting  her  to  death, 
and  crying  out — "  Was  ever  poor  abused  wife,,  poor 
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innocent  lady,  thus  injured?"  The  innocence  to 
which  this  "  poor  abused  wife"  was  condemned  bv 
circumstances,  is  in  fact  the  very  injury  of  which 
she  complains,  and  which  she  is  so  eager  to  revenge. 
All  that  Mr.  Clerimont  has  gained  as  yet  by  his  expe- 
riment, is  a  complete  manifestation  of  the  vice,  the 
violence,  and  the  desperation  of  his  unprincipled  and 
worthless  wife.  The  measures  this  would  naturally 
suggest  to  a  husband  in  his  situation,  are  not  those 
which  he  is  disposed  to  take :  he  vents  his  passion  in 
a  long  objurgatory  harangue,  and  having  so  done, 
instead  of  coming  to  a  cool  determination,  he  is  pro- 
ceeding to  draw  his  sword  upon  her  vinuch  too  Jate 
to  be  in  nature),  when  she  begs  him  "  not  to  murder 
her,"  and  after  a  short  apology  (partly  taking  the  fault 
on  herself,  partly  laying  it  upon  him),  she  concludes 
by  saying — "  Therefore  I  kneel,  I  weep,  I  am  con- 
vinced." Mr.  Clerimont  is  instantly  as  well  con- 
vinced as  she  is  ,  there  is  an  end  of  his  experiment  ; 
it  has  perfectly  answered  every  thing  he  proposed  by 
it ;  he  is'fully  satisfied  that  his  wife  would  have  vio- 
lated his  honour  if  she  could,  therefore  he  is  persuaded 
it  will  be  safe  for  ever  after — "  Weep  no  more,  my 
fairest,  my  reconciPd,"  he  exclaims :  "  be  in  humour ; 
it  shall  be  your  own  fault  if  ever  there  is  a  serious 
word  on  this  subject.'7 

Solvuntur  tal-ulce.     Risum  tcneatis,  amid  ? 

The  scene  that  follows,  between  Sir  Harry  Tipkiq 
and  Pounce,  is  so  inimitably  comic,  that  we  hail  the 
return  of  these  humorous  old  men,  with  deep  regret 
for  their  long  absence.  The  comedy  is  now  drawing 
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fast  to  its  close ;  and  in  the  disposal  of  his  remaining 
characters  the  poet  loses  no  time. 

Let  a  man  bring  all  the  candour  he  can  summon 
to  the  perusal  of  this  comedy,  and  he  shall  find  little 
to  admire,  except  the  language  ;  that  indeed  is 
worthy  of  his  praise ;  for  it  is  the  language  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  kept  good  company,  and  of  a 
scholar  who  has  received  a  good  education  :  the  pe- 
riods are  harmonious,  nervous,  and  properly  com- 
pressed, as  dramatic  speakings  should  be  ;  the  dialogue 
has  a  full  sufficiency  of  comic  point,  and  the  phrase- 
ology is  never  that  of  an  underbred  and  vulgar  writer. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  abandoned  the  characters 
of  his  two  old  men  through  all  the  middle  acts  of  his 
play.  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  project  of 
the  Tender  Husband  can  stand  no  examination ;  he 
is  not  meant  to  be  a  scoundrel,  yet  no  man  of  com- 
mon honesty  or  honour,  would  have  been  the  con- 
triver of  such  an  experiment ;  he  is  not  meant  to  be 
a  fool,  yet  his  conduct  in  the  business  is  fatuity  itself. 
The  play  has  many  faults,  but  the  lustre  of  the  lan- 
guage atones  for  all ;  we  praise  its  beauties,  and  we 
pardon  its  defects. 
C. 


*«*  For  the   Life  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,   the  author  of  CMs  Pi*y, 
s«»  tlie  Conscious  Liners. 
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WRITTEN    BV    MR.  ADDISOX. 

IN  the  first  rise  and  infancy  offeree, 
When  fools  were  many,  and  token  plays  were  scarce, 
The  raw,  unpractised  authors  could  with  ease 
A  young  and  unexperienced  audience  please : 
No  single  character  had  e'er  been  shewn, 
Jiut  the  whole  herd  of  fops  was  all  their  own  j 
Rich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view, 
In  every  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 

But  now  our  British  Theatres  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  hinds,  a  vast  unthinking  host  ! 
Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shews 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and  beaux  j 
Rough  country  knights  are  found  of  every  shire, 
Of  every  fashion  gentle  fops  appear; 
And  punks  of  different  characters  we  meet, 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  pit : 
Our  modern  wits  areforc'd  to  pick  and  cull, 
And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  fool: 
Long  ere  they  find  the  necessary  tpark, 
Tiiey  search  the  town,  and  leat  about  the  Park  .- 
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To  all  his  nost  frequented  haunts  resort, 

Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court ; 

As  love  of  pleasure,  or  of  place,  invites  : 

And  sometimes  catch  him  taking  snuff  at  White's 

However,  to  do  you  right,  the  present  age 
Breeds  very  hopeful  monsters  for  the  stage, 
That  scorn  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod, 
And  won't  le  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  lul  survey  this  crowded  house  to-night : 
—Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that  write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to-day, 
Slocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play  ; 
And  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and  new, 
Two  ladies  errant  has  exposed  to  view  : 
The  first  a  damsel,  traveled  in  romance ; 
The  t'other  more  rejin'd ;  she  comes  from  France  : 
Rescue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymphfrom  danger. 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the  stranger. 


A  SONG. 

Designed  for  the  Fourth  Act,  but  not  set. 

SEE,  Britons,  see  with  awful  eyes, 

Britannia  from  her  seas  arise  ! 

"  Ten  thousand  billows  round  me  roar 

While  winds  and  waves  engage, 
That  break  in  froth  upon  my  shore, 

And  impotently  rage. 
Such  were  the  terrors,  which  of  late 
Surrounded  my  afflicted  state ; 

United  fury  thus  was  bent 
On  my  devoted  seats, 

Till  all  the  mighty  force  was  spent 
In  feeble  swells  and  empty  threats. 

But  now,  ivith  rising  glory  crown'd, 
My  joys  run  high,  they  know  no  bound ; 

Tides  of  unruly  plearurejlow 
Through  every  swelling  vein, 

New  raptures  in  my  bosom  glow, 
And  warm  me  up  to  youth  again: 

Passing  pomps  my  streets  adorn  ; 

Captive  spoils  in  triumph  borne. 
Standards  of  Gauls  injight  subdued. 
Colours  in  hostile  blood  embrued, 

Ensigns  of  tyrannic  might, 

Foes  to  equity  and  right, 
In  courts  of  British  justice  wave  on  high, 
Sacj-ed  to  law  and  liberty. 
My  crowded  theatres  repeat, 
In  songs  of  triumph  the  defeat. 
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Did  ever  joyful  mother  see 
So  bright,  so  brave  a  progeny  ! 
Daughters  with  so  much  beauty  crown  d, 
Or  sons  for  valour  so  renown"  d  ! 

'But,  oh,  1  gaze  and  seek  in  vain 
To  find,  amidst  this  tear  like  train, 
My  absent  sons,  that  us'd  to  grace 
With  decent  pride  this  joyous  place  : 
Unhappy  youths  !  How  do  my  sorrows  rise, 
Swell  my  breast,  and  melt  my  eyes, 

While  1  your  mig/tfy  loss  deplore, 
Wild  and  raging  with  distress, 
I  mourn,  I  mourn  my  own  success, 

And  boast  my  victories  no  more. 
Unhappy  youths  !  far  from  their  native  sky, 
On' Danube's  banks  interred  they  lie. 
Germania  !  give  me  buck  my  slain, 
Give  me  my  slaughtered  sons  again. 
Was  it  for  this  they  rang'd  so  for, 
To  free  theefrom  oppressive  war  .'" 
Germania,  &c. 

Tears  of  sorrow  while  J  shed,, 

O'er  the  manes  of  my  dead, 

Lasting  altars  let  me  raise 

To  my  living  heroes'  praise ; 

Heaven  give  them  a  longer  stayt 

As  glorious  actions  to  display, 

Or  perish  on  as  great  a  day. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON  JE. 

Sir  HARRY  GUBBIN. 
HUMPHRY  GUBBIK. 
Mr.  TIPKIN. 
CLERIMONT,  Sen. 
Captain  CLERIMONT* 
Mr.  POUNCE. 

Mrs.  CLERIMONT. 

AUNT. 

NIECE. 

FAINLOVK. 

JENNY,  Maid  to  Mrs.  Clerinaont. 


TENDER  HUSBAND. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

The  Park.      Enter  CLERIMONT  Sen.  and  FAIN- 
LOVE. 

Clerimont  Sen.  WELL,  Mr.  Fainlovc,  how  do  yon 
go  on  in  your  amour  with  my  wife? 

Fain.  1  am  very  civil  and  very  distant ;  if  she 
smiles  or  speaks,  I  how  and  gaze  at  her — then  throw 
down  my  eyes  as  if  opprest  by  fear  of  offence,  then 
steal  a  look  again  till  she  again  sees  me — This  is  my 
general  method. 

Cler.  Sen.  And  'tis  right — For  such  a  fine  lady  has 
no  guard  to  her  virtue,  but  her  pride;  therefore  you 
must  constantly  apply  yourself  to  that :  But  dear 
Lucy,  as  you  have  been  a  very  faithful,  but  a  very- 
costly  wench  to  me,  so  my  spouse  also  has  been  con- 
stant to  my  bed,  but  careless  of  my  fortune. 

Fain.  Ah  !  my  dear,  how  could  you  leave  your 
poor  Lucy,  and  run  into  France  to  see  sights,  and 
shew  your  gallantry  with  a  wife?  Was  not  that  un- 
natural ? 

Cler.  Sen.  She  brought  me  a  noble  fortune,  and  I 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  share  it :  therefore  carried 
her  to  see  the  world,  forsooth,  and  make  the  tour 
of  France  and  Italy,  where  she  learned  to  lose  her 
money  gracefully,  to  admire  every  vanity  in  our  sex, 
and  contemn  every  virtue  in  her  own  ;  which,  with 
ten  thousand  other  perfections,  are  the  ordinary  im« 
pro\ements  of  a  travell'd  lady.  Now  1  can  neither 
mortify  her  vanity  that  I  may  live  at  ease  with  her, 
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or  quite  discard  her,  till  I  have  catch'd  her  a  little 
enlarging  her  innocent  freedoms,  as  she  calls  'em  : 
for  this  end  I  am  content  to  be  a  French  husband, 
tho'  now  and  then  with  the  secret  pangs  of  an  Italian 
one  ;  aod  therefore,  sir,  or  madam,  you  are  thus  equipt 
to  attend  and  accost  her  ladyship  :  it  concerns  you  to 
be  diligent :  if  we  wholly  part — I  need  say  no  more  : 
if  we  do  not — I'll  see  thee  well  provided  for. 

Fain.  I'll  do  all  1  can,  I  warrant  you ;  but  you  are 
not  to  expect  I'll  go  rrmch  among  the  men. 

Cler.  Sen.  No,  no,  you  must  not  go  near  men  ;  you 
are  only,  when  my  wife  goes  to  a  play,  to  sit  in  a 
side-box  with  pretty  fellows — I  don't  design  yon  to 
personate  a  real  man,  you  are  only  to  be  a  pretty  gen- 
tleman— Not  to  be  of  any  use  or  consequence  in  the 
•world,  as  to  yourself,  but  merely  as  a  property  to 
others :  "  such  as  you  see  now  and  then  have  a  life  in 
"  the  entail  of  a  great  estate,  that  seem  to  have  come 
"  into  the  world  only  to  be  tags  in  the  pedigree  of  a 
"  wealthy  house."— You  must  have  seen  many  of 
that  species. 

Fain.  I  apprehend  you ;  such  as  stand  in  assemblies, 
with  an  indolent  softness  and  contempt  of  all  around 
'em;  who  make  a  figure  in  public,  and  are  scorn 'd  in 
private  :  1  have  s*een  such  a  one  with  a  pocket-glass 
to  see  his  own  face,  and  an  affected  perspective  to 
know  others.  [Imitates  each. 

Cler.  Sen.  Aye,  aye,  that's  my  man — Thou  dear 
rogue ! 

Fain.  Let  me  alone — I'll  lay  my  life  I'll  horn  you, 
that  is,  I'll  make  it  appear  I  might  if  I  could. 

Cler.  Sen.  Aye,  that  will  please  me  quite  as  well . 

Fain.  To  shew  you  the  progress  1  have  made,  I 
last  night  won  of  her  five  hundred  pounds,  which  1 
have  brought  you  safe.  [Giving  him  bills. 

Cler.  Sen.  Oh  the  damn'd  vice!  That  women  can 

imagine  all  household  care,  regard  to  posterity,  and 

fear  of  poverty,  must  be  sacrific'd  to  a  game  at  cards — 

•  Suppose  she  had  not  had  it  to  pay,  and  you  had  been 

capable  of  finding  your  account  another  way — 
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Fain.  That's  but  a  suppose 

Cler.  Sen.  I  say,  she  must  have  complied,  with 
every  thing  you  ask  d 

1'din.  But  she  knows  you  never  limit  herexpences 
—I'll  gain  him  from  her  for  ever  if  I  can.  [Aside. 

Cler.  Sen.  With  this  you  have  repaid  me  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  if  you  did  not  refund  this  honestly, 

I  could  not  have   supplied  her We  must  have 

parted. 

Jain.  Then  you  shall  part — if  t'other  way  fails. 
I  Aside."]  However,  1  can't  blame  your  fondness  of 
ner,  she  has  so  many  entertaining  qualities  with  her 
vanity — Then  she  has  such  a  pretty  unthinking  air, 
while  she  saunters  round  a  room,  and  prattles  sen- 
tences— 

Cler.  Sen.  That  was  her  turn  from  her  infancy; 
she  always  had  a  great  genius  for  knowing  every 
thing  but  what  it  was  necessary  she  should — "  The 
"  wits  of  the  age,  the  great  beauties,  and  short-lived 
"  people  of  vogue,  were  always  her  discourse  and 
*'  imitation" — Thus  the  case  stood  when  she  went 
to  France;  but  her  fine  follies  improved  so  daily,  that, 
tho'  I  was  then  proud  of  her  being  call'd  Mr.  Cleri- 
mont's  wife,  I  am  now;as  much  out  of  countenance 
to  hear  myself  call'd  Mrs.  Clerimont's  husband,  so 
much  is  the  superiority  of  her  side. 

Fain.  lam  sure  if  ever  I  gave  myself  a  little  li- 
berty, I  never  found  you  so  indulgent. 

Cler.  Sen.  I  should  have  the  whole  sex  on  my  back, 
should  1  pretend  to  retrench  a  lady  so  well  visited  as 
mine  is — Therefore  I  must  bring  it  about  that  it  shall 
appear  her  own  act,  if  she  reforms;  or  else  1  shall  be 
pronounc'd  jealous,  and  have  my  eyes  pull'd  out 
for  being  open — But  I  hear  my  brother  Jack  coming, 

who,  I  hope,  has  brought  yours  with  him Hist, 

not  a  word. 

Enter  Captain  CLERIMONT andPovycf. 

Capt.  I  have  found  him  out  at  last,  brother,  and 
brought  vou  the  obsequious  Mr.  Pounce;  I  saw  him 
at  a  distance  in  a  crowd,  whispejing  in  their  turns 
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with  all  about  him — He  is  a  gentleman  so  received, 
so  courted,  and  so  trusted 

Pounce.  I  am  very  glad  HI  you  saw  any  thing  like 
that,  it  the  approbation  of  others  can  recommend  me 
(where  I  much  more  desired  it)  to  this  company — 

Ca]>t.  Oh,  the  civil  person — But  dear  Pounce,  you 
know  I  am  your  protest  admirer;  "  I  always  cele- 
*'  brated  you  for  \our  excellent  skill  and  address, 
"  for  mat  happy  knowledge  of  the  world,  which 
"  makes  you  seem  born  for  living  with  the  persons 
"  you  are  with,  wherever  you  come" — — Now,  my 
brother  and  I  want  your  help  in  a  business  that  re- 
quires a  little  more  dexterity  than  we  ourselves  are 
masters  of. 

Pounce.  You  know,  sir,  my  character  is  helping 
the  distrest,  which  1  do  freely,  and  without  reserve; 
while  others  are  for  distinguishing  rigidly  on  the 
justice  of  the  occasion,  and  so  lose  the  grace  of  the 
benefit Now  'tis  my  profession  to  assist  a  free- 
hearted young  fellow  against  an  unnatural  long-lived 
father — to  disencumber  men  of  pleasure  of  the  vex- 
ation of  unwieldy  estates,  to  support  a  feeble  title  to 
an  inheritance,  to 

Cler.  Sen.  1  have  been  well  acquainted  with  your 
merits  ever  since  I  saw  you,  with  so  much  compas- 
sion, prompt  a  stammering  witness  in  West  minster- 
hall — that  wanted  instruction 1  love  a  man  that 

can  venture  his  ears  with  so  much  bravery  for  his 
friend.  • 

Pounce.  Dear  sir,  spare  my  modesty,  and  let  me 
know  to  what  all  this  panegyric  tends. 

Cler.  Sen.  Why,  sir,  what  1  would  say  is  in  behalf 
of  my  br<  tner  the  captain  here,  whose  misfortune  it 
la  th  it  1  was  born  before  him. 

Pounce.  I  am  confident  he  had  rather  you  should 
have  Seen  so,  than  any  other  man  in  England. 

Capt.  You    do    me   justice,  Mr.  Pounce Bot 

though  'tis  to  that  gentleman,  1  am  still  a  younger 
broti.er,  and  you  know  we  that  are  so,  are  generally 
condemn'd  to  shops,  colleges,  or  inns  of  court. 
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Pounce.  But  you,  sir,  have  estap'd  'em;  you  have 
been  trading  in  the  noble  mart  of  glory 

Capt.  That's  true — But  the  general  makes  such 
haste  to  fiuish  the  war,  that  we  red  coats  may  be  soon 
out  of  fashion — and  then  I  am  a  fellow  of  the  most 
easy,  indolent  disposition  in  the  world ;  I  hate  all 
manner  of  business. 

Pounce.  A  composed  temper,  indeed! 

Capt.  In  such  a  case  I  should  have  no  way  of  live- 
lihoocj,  but  calling  over  this  gentleman's  dogs  in  the 
country,  drinking  his  stale  beer  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  marrying  a  fortune. 

Cler.  Sen.  To  be  short,  Pounce— —I  am  putting 
Jack  upon  marriage ;  and  you  are  so  public  an  envoy, 
or  rather  plenipotentiary,  from  the  very  different  na- 
tions of  Cheapside,  Covent-Garden,  and  St.  James's ; 
you  have,  too,  the  mien  and  language  of  each  place 
so  naturally,  that  you  are  the  properest  instrument  I 
know  in  tfie  world,  to  help  an  honest  young  fellow 
|.  to  favour  in  one  of 'em,  by  credit  in  the  other. 

Pounce.  By  what  I  understand  of  your  many  pre- 
faces, gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  all  this  is — That  it 
would  not  in  the  least  discompose  this  gentleman's 
easy  indolent  disposition,  to  fall  into  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  tho'  it  came  upon  him  never  so  suddenly. 

Capt.  You  are  a  very  discerning  man How 

could  you  see  so  far  through  me,  as  to  know  I  love  a 
fine  woman,  pretty  equipage,  good  company,  and  a 
clean  habitation? 

Pounce.  Well,  though  I  am  so  much  a  conjuror— 
What  then? 

Cler.  ben.  You  know  a  certain  person,  into  whose 
hands  you  now  and  then  recommend  a  young  heir, 
to  be  relieved  from  the  vexation  of  tenants,  taxes, 
and  so  forth 

Pounce.  What !  my  worthy  friend,  and  city  patron, 
Hezekiah  Tipkin,  banker,  in  Lombard-street  j  would 
the  noble  captain  lay  any  sums  in  his  hands? 

Capt,  No — But  the  noble  captain  would  have  trea,« 
>ure  out  of  his  hands — Y°u  know  his  piece  ? 
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Pounce.  To  my  knowledge,  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  money. 

Cap/.  Such  a  stature!  such  a  blooming  counte- 
nance! so  easy  a  shape! 

Pounce.  In  jewels  of  her  grandmother's  five  thou- 
sand— 

Capt.  Her  wit  so  lively,  her  mien  so  alluring! 

Pounce,  in  land  a  thousand  a  vear. 

Capt.  Her  lips  have  that  certain  prominence,  that 
swelling  softness,  that  thev  invite  to  a  pressure  ;  her 
eyes  that  languish,  that  thev  give  pain,  though  thev 
Jook  only  inclined  to  rest  Her  whole  person  that 
one  charm 

Pounce.  "  Raptures!   raptures! 

"  Capt.  How  can  it,  so  insensibly  to  itself,  lead  us 
"  through  c -res  it  knows  not,  through  such  a  wilder- 
"  ness  of  hopes,  fe.irs,  joys,  sorrows,  desires,  de- 
"  spairs,  ecstacies,  and  torments,  with  so  sweet,  yet 
"  so  anxious  vicissitude! 

"  Pounce."  Why  I  thought  you  had  never  seen 
her 

Capt.  No  more  I  ha'n't. 

Pounce.  Who  told  you,  then,  of  her  inviting  lips, 
her  soft  sleepy  eyts? 

Capt.  You  yourself 

Pounce.  Sure  you  rave;  I  never  spoke  of  her  be- 
fore to  \ou. 

Capt.  Why,  you  won't  face  me  down — Did  you 
not  just  now  say,  she  had  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  five  in  jewels,  and  a  thousand  a  year? 

Pound.  I  confess  my  own  stupidity,  and  her 
charms — Why,  if  you  were  to  meet,  you  would  cer- 
tainly please  her;  you  have  the  cant  of  loving;  but 
pray,  may  we  be  free — That  youn.si  gentleman — 

Capt.  A  very  honest,  modest  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance: one  that  has  much  more  in  him  than  he 
appears  to  have;  you  shall  know  him  better,  sir; 
this  is  Mr.  Pounce.  Mr.  Pounce,  this  is  Mr.  Fain- 
love;  I  must  desire  you  to  let  him  be  known  to  you, 
and  your  friends,  . 
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Pounce.  1  shall  be  proud — Well,  then,  since  we 
may  be  free,  you  must  understand,  the  young  lady, 
by  being  kept  from  the  world,  has  made  a  world  of 
her  own.—  She  has  spent  all  her  solitude  in  reading 
romances  ;  her  head  is  full  of  shepherds,  knights, 
flowery  meads,  groves,  and  streams ;  so  that  if  you 
'  talk  like  a  man  of  this  world  to  her,  you  do  no- 
thing. 

Capt.  Oh,  let  me  alone — 1  have  been  a  great  tra- 
veller in  fairy  land  myself;  I  know  Oroonclates,  Cas- 
sandra; Astrea  and  Clelia  are  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 

"   Go,  my  heart's  envoys,  tender  sighs  make  haste, 

"  Andicith  your  breath  swell  the  soft  Zephyr's 
blast  : 

"  Then  near  that  fair  one,  if  you  chance  toJJy, 

" .  Tell  her,  in  whispers,  'tis  for  her  J  die." 

Pounce.  That  would  do,  that  would  do — her  very 
language. 

Cler.  Sen.  Why  then,  dear  Pounce,  I  know  thou 
art  the  only  man  living  that  can  serve  him. 

Pounce.  Gentlemen,  you  must  pardon  me,  lam 
soliciting  the  marriage  settlement  between  her  and  a 
country  booby,  her  cousin,  Humphry  Gubbin,  Sir 
Harry's  heir,  who  is  come  to  town  to  take  possession 
of  her. 

Cler.  Sen.  Well,  all  that  1  can  say  to  the  matter  is, 
that  a  thousand  pounds  on  the  day  of  Jack's  marriage 
to  her,  is  more  than  you'll  get  hy  the  dispatch  of  those 
deeds. 

Pounce.  \Vhy  a  thousand  pounds  is  a  pretty  thing, 
especially  when  'tis  to  take  a  lady  fair  out  of  the  hands 
of  an  obstinate  ill-bred  clown,  to  give  her  to  a  gentle 
swain,  a  dying  enamour'd  knight. 

Cler.  Sen.  Ay,  dear  Pounce— consider  but  thatr— 
the  justice  of  the  thing. 

Pounce.  Besides,  he  is  just  come  from  the  glorious 
Blenheim!  Look  ye,  captain,  I  hope  you  have  learn 'd 
an  implicit  obedience  to  your  leaders. 

Capt.  Tis  all  1  know. 
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Pounce.  Then,  if  I  am  lo  command — make  no  one 
step  without  me — And  since  we  may  be  free — I  am 
also  to  acquaint  you,  there  will  be  more  merit  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  bear  than  you  imagine — Yet 
right  measures  make  all  things  possible. 

Capt.  We'll  follow  yours  exactly. 

Pounce.  But  the  great  matter  against  us  is  want  of 
time  ;  for  the  nymph's  uncle,  and  'squire's  father,  this 
morning  met,  and  made  an  end  of  the  matter — But 
the  difficulty  of  a  thing,  captain,  shall  be  no  reason 
against  attempting  it. 

Capt.  I  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  your  conduct 
that  1  warrant  you  we  conquer  all. 

Pounce.  I  am  so  immediately  employ'd  by  old  Tip- 
kin,  and  so  necessary  to  htm,  that  f  may,  perhaps 
puzzle  things  yet. 

Cler.  Sen.  I  have  seen  thee  cajole  the  knave  very 
dextrously. 

Pounce.  Why,  really,  sir,  generally  speaking,  'tis 
but  knowing  what  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  and  giv- 
ing him  that,  to  make  him  what  else  you  please 
Now  Tipkin  is  an  absolute  Lombard-street  wit,  a 
fellow  that  drolls  on  the  strength  of  fifty  thou- 
'sand "  pounds  :  he  is  called  on  'Change,  Sly-boots, 
and  by  the  force  of  a  very  good  crec'it,  and  a  very 
bad  conscience,  he  is  a  leading  person :  but  we 
must  he  quick,  or  he'll  sneer  old  Sir  Harry  out  of 
his  senses,  and  strike  *p  the  «ale  of  his  niece  im- 
mediately. 

Capt.  But  my  rival,  what's  he 

Pounce.  There's  some  hopes  there,  for  I  hear  the 
booby  is  as  averse,  as  his  father  is  inclined  to  it — One 
is  as  obstinate,  as  the  other  is  cruel. 

Cler.  Sen.  He  is,  they  say,  a  pert  blockhead,  and 
verv  lively  out  of  his  father's  sight. 

Pounce.  He  that  gave  me  his  character,  call'd  him 
a  docile  dunce,  a  fellow  rather  absurd,  than  a  direct 
fool — When  his  father's  absent,  he'll  pursue  any  thing 
he's  put  upon — But  we  must  not  lose  time — Pray  be 
you  two  brothers  at  home  to  wait  for  any  wotice  from 
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me  —  While  that  pretty  gentleman  and  I,  whose  face 
I  have  known,  take  a  walk  and  look  about  for  "em  — 
So,  so  —  Young  lady  -  [Aside  to  Fainlove.] 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  HARRY  GUBBIN 


Sir  liar.  Look  ye,  brother  Tipkin,  as  I  told  you 
before,  my  business  in  town  is  to  dispose  of  an  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  and  my  son. 

Tip.  Brother  Gubbin,  as  I  signified  to  you  in  my 
last,  bearing;  date  September  18th,  my  niece  has  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  because  1  have 
found  you  a  plain  dealing  man,  (particularly  in  the 
easy  pad  you  put  into  my  hands  last  summer,)  I  was 
willing  you  should  have  the  refusal  of  my  niece,  pro- 
vided that  I  have  a  discharge  from  all  retrospects 
while  her  guardian,  and  one  thousand  pounds  for  my 
care. 

Sir  Bar.  Ave,  but  brother,  you  rate  her  too  high  ; 
the  war  has  fetch'd  down  the  price  of  women  :  the 
whole  nation  is  overrun  with  petticoats  ;  our  daugh- 
ters lie  upon  our  hands,  brother  Tipkin  ;  girls  are 
drugs,  sir,  more  drugs. 

Tip.  Look  ye,  Sir  Harry  —  Let  girls  be  what  they 
will  —  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  a  thousand  pounds 
a-vear;  and  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  neither  girl 
nor  boy. 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  Mr.  Tipkin,  the  main  article 
with  me  is,  that  foundation  of  wives'  rebellion,  and 
husbands'  cuckoldom,  that  cursed  pin-money  —  Five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  pin-money. 

Tip.  The  word  pin-money,  Sir  Harry,  is  a 
term.  — 

Sir  Har.  It  is  a  term,  brother,  we  never  had  in  our 
family,  nor'ever  will  —  Make  her  jointure  in  widow- 
hood accordingly  large,  but  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year  is  enough  to  give  no  account  of. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  since  you  can't  swallow  these 
pins,  I  will  abate  to  four  hundred  pounds. 
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Sir  liar.  And  to  molify  the  article as  well  as 

specify  the  uses,  we'll  put  in  the  names  of  several 
female  utensils,  as  needles,  knitting-needles,  tape, 
threa.l,  scissars,  bodkins,  fans,  play-books,  with  other 
toys  of  that  nature.  And  now,  since  we  have  as 
good  as  concluded  the  marriage,  it  will  not  be  im- 
.  proper  that  the  young  people  see  each  other. 

Til).  I  don't  think  it  prudent  'till  the  very  in- 
stant of  marriage,  lest  they  should  not  like  one 
another. 

Stir  liar.  They  shall  meet — As  for  the  young  girl, 
she  cannot  dislike  Numps;  and  for  Numps,  I  never 
snffer'd  him  to  have  any  thing  he  liked  in  his  life. 
He'll  he  here  immediately;  he  has  been  train'd  up 
1'roin  his  childhood  under  such  a  plant  as  this  in  my 
hand — I  have  taken  pains  in  his  education. 

Tip.  Sir  Harry,  1  approve  your  method  ;  for  since 
you  have  left  off  hunting,  you  might  otherwise  want 
exercise,  and  this  is  a  subtile  expedient  to  preserve 
your  own  health  and  your  son's  good  manners. 

Sir  Hur.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Gubbins  to 
preserve  severity  and  discipline  in  their  families — I 
invself  was  caned  the  day  before  my  wedding. 

Tip.  Aye,  Sir  Harry,  had  you  not  been  well  cud- 
gelled in  youth,  you  had  never  been  the  man  you 
are. 

Sir  Har.  You  say  right,  now  I  feel  the  benefit  of 

it There's  a  crab-tree,  near  our  house,  which 

flourishes  for  the  good  of  my  posterity,  and  has 
brush '(1  our  jackets,  from  father  to  son,  for  several 
generations 

Tip.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  all  things  neces- 
sary tor  the  family  within  yourselves 

Sir  Har.  Oh!  yonder,  I  see  Numps  is  coming — 
1  have  drest  him  in  the  very  suit  I  had  on  at  my  own 
wedding  ;  'tis  a  most  becoming  apparel. 

Enter  HUMPHRY  GUBBIN. 
Tip.  Truly,  the  youth  makes  a  good  marriageable 
figure. 
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Sir  Har.  Come  forward,  Numps;  this  is  your  uncle 
Tipkin,  your  mother's  brother,  Numps,  that  is  so 
kind  as  10  bestow  his  niece  upon  you.  (Don't  be  so 
glum,  sirrah.)  Do.i't  bow  to  a  man,  with  a  face  as  if 
you'd  knock  him  down  ;  don't,  sirrah. 

Tin.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin  Humphry — He  I* 
not  taikaiive,  I  observe  already. 

Sir  Har.  He  is  very  shrewd,  sir,  when  he  pleases. 
Do  you  sec  this  crab- stick,  you  dog:  [Apart.]  Well, 
Numps,  don't  be  out  of  humour.  vVill  you  talk? 
\_Apart.~\  Come,  we're  your  friends,  Numps;  conae, 
lad. 

Humph.  You  are  a  pure  fellow  for  a  father.  This 
is  always  your  trick,  to  make  a  great  fool  of  one  be- 
fore company.  [Apart  to  hisJaHier. 

Sir  Har.  Don't  disgrace  me,  sirrah  :  you  griru 
graceless  rogue.  [Apart.'] — Brother,  he  has  been  bred 

up  to  respect  and  silence  before  his  patents Yet 

did  you  but  hear  what  a  noise  he  makes  sometimes  in 
the  kitchen,  or  the  kennel,  he's  the  loudest  of 'em 
all. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  since  you  assure  me  he  can 
speak,  I'll  lake  your  word  for  it. 

Humph.  1  can  speak  when  I  see  occasion,  and  I  can 
hold  m\  tongue  when  1  see  occasion. 

Sir  ftar.  Well  said,  Numps — Sirrah,  I  see  you  can 
do  veil  if  you  will.  [Apart.] 

Tip.  Pray  walk  up  to  me,  cousin  Humphry. 

Sir  Har.  Aye,  walk  to  and  fro  between  us,  with 
your  hat  under  your  arm. — Clear  up  your  counte- 
nai.re.  f  Apart. .] 

7V  I  see,  Sir  Harry,  you  ha'n't  set  him  a  ca- 
per1 :g  under  a  French  dancing-master;  he  does 
not  mince  it :  he  has  not  lean/d  to  walk  by  a 

cowrant,  or  a  boree His  paces   are   natural 

Sir  Harry. 

Humph.  I  don't  know  but  'tis,  so  we  walk  in  the 
west  of  England. 

Sir  Har.  Ave,  right,  Numps,  and  so  we  do—- 
Ha, ha,  ha!  Pray,  brother,  observe  his  make, none 
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of  yourlath-back'd  wishy-washy  breed — come  hither, 
jNumps.     Can't  you  stand  still? 

[Apart,  measuring  his  shoulders. 

Tip.  1  presume  this  is  not  the  first  time,  Sir  Harry, 
you  have  measured  his  shoulders  with  your  cane. 

Sir  Har.  Look  ye,  brother,  two  feet  and  an  half  in 
the  shoulders. 

Tip.  Two  feet  and  an  half!  we  must  make  some 
settlement  on  the  younger  children. 

Sir  Har.  Not  like  him,  quotha'! 

Tip.    He  may  see  his  cousin  when  he  pleases. 

Humph.  But  hark  ye,  uncle,  I  have  a  scruple  I  had 
better  mention  before  marriage  than  after. 

Tip.  What's  that,  what's  that? 

Humph.  My  cousin,  you  know,  isa-kin  to  me,  and 
I  don't  think  it  lawful  for  a  young  man  to  marry  his 
own  relations. 

Sir  Har.  Hark  ye  hark  ye,  Numps,  we  have  got  a 
way  to  solve  all  that — Sirrah!  consider  this  cudgel  I 
Your  cousin  !  Suppose  I'd  have  you  marry  your  grand- 
mother; what  then?  [Apart. 

Tip.  Well,  has  your  father  satisfied  you  in  the  point, 
Mr.  Humphry? 

Humph.  Aye,  aye,  sir,  very  well:  I  have  not  the 
least  scruple  remaining;  no,  no — not  in  the  least, 
sir. 

Tip.  Then  hark  ye,  brother;  we'll  go  take  a  whet, 
and  settle  the  whole  affair. 

Sir  Har.    Come,  we'll  leave  Numps   here he 

knows    the   way. — Not    marry  your  own  relations, 
sirrah!   [Apart.]          [Exeunt  Sir  Harry  owdTipkin. 

Humpk.  Very  fine,  very  fine ;    how  prettily  this  park 
is  stock'd  with  soldiers,  and  deer,  and  ducks,  and  ladies 
Ha!  where  are  the  old  fellows  gone?  where  can 
they  be,  tro'— — I'll  ask  these  people 

Enter  POUNCE  and  FAINLOVE. 

Humph.  Ha,  you  pretty  young  gentleman,  did  you 
see  my  father?  . 
Fain.  Your  father,  sir? 
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Humph.  A  weezel-faced  cross  old  gentleman,  with 
spindle  shanks. 

Fain.  No,  sir. 

Humph.  A  crab- tree  stick  in  his  hand  ? 

Pounce.  We  ha'n't  met  any  body  with  these  marks, 

but  sure  I  have  seen  you  before Are  not  you  Mr. 

Humphry  Gubbin,  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Henry  Gub- 
bin? 

Humph.  I  am  his  son  and  heir But  how  long  I 

shall  be  so,  I  can't  tell,  for  he  talks  every  day  of  dis- 
inheriting me. 

Pounce.  Dear  sir,  let  me  embrace  you Nay, 

don't,  be  offended  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  kiss  you; 
Mr.  Fainlove,  pray  f'Fainlove  kisses.^  kiss  the  gentle- 
man— Nay,  dear  sir,  don't  stare  and  be  surprised,  for 
1  have  had  a  desire  to  be  better  known  to  you  ever 
since  I  saw  you  one  day  clinch  your  fist  at  your  fa- 
ther, when  his  back  was  turn'd  upon  you For  I 

must  own  I  very  much  admire  a  young  gentleman  of 
spirit. 

Humpli.  Why,  sir,  would  it  not  vex  a  man  to  th« 
hear  to  have  an  old  fool  snubbing  a  body  every  mi- 
nute afore  company 

Pounce.  Oh  fye,  he  uses  you  like  a  boy. 

Humph.  Like  a  boy!  He  lays  me  on,  now  and  then, 
asit  I  were  one  of  his  hounds — You  can't  think  what 
a  rage  he  was  in  this  morning  because  I  boggled  a 
little  at  marrying  my  own  cousin. 

Pounce.  A  man  can't  be  too  scrupulous,  Mr.  Hum- 
phry :  a  man  can't  be  too  scrupulous. 

Humph.  Sir,  1  could  as  soon  love  rny  own  flesh  and 
bloocl,  vve  should  squabble  like  brother  and  sister;  Ho 
you  think  we  should  not,  Mr. — — ?  Pray,  gentlemen, 
may  I  crave  the  favour  of  your  names  ? 

Pounce.  Sir,  1  am  the  very  person  that  have  been 
employed  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  marriage  between 
you  and  your  cousin. 

Humph.  Aye,  say  you  so?  Then  you  can  inform 
me  in  some  things  concerning  myself?— Pray,  sir, 
what  estate  am  I  heir  to  ? 

c  3 
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Pounce.  To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year,  an  en- 
tailed estate 

Humph.  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  heart  ; 
and  can  you  satisfy  me  in  another  question— —Pray, 
how  eld  am  I  at  present? 

Pounce.  Three  and  twenty  last  March. 

Humph.  Why,  as  sure  as  you  are  there  they  have 
kept  me  hack.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  I  was  born  the  very  year  the 
pigeon-house  was  built,  and  every  body  knows  the 
pigeon-house  is  three  and  twenty — Why,  I  find  there 
lias  been  tricks  play'd  me;  1  have  obey'd  him  all 
along,  as  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  it. 

Pounce.  Not  at  all,  sir;  your  father  can't  cut  yon 
out  of  one  acre  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Humph.  What  a  fool  have  I  been  to  give  him  his 
head  so  long ! 

Pounce.  A  man  of  your  beauty  and  fortune  may 
find  out  ladies  enough  that  are  not  a-kin  to  you. 

Humph.  Look  ye,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call — As  to  my 
beauty,  I  don't  know  but  tliey  may  take  a  liking  to 
that — But,  sir,  mayn't  I  crave  your  name? 

Pounce.  My  name,  sir,  is  Pounce,  at  your  service. 

Humph.  Pounce,  with  a  P ! 

Pounce.  Yes,  sir,  and  Samuel  with  an  S . 

Humph.  Why,  then,  Mr.  Samuel  Pounce,  do  you 
know  any  gentlewoman  that  you  think  I  could  like? 
For,  to  tell  you  truly,  I  took  an  antipathy  to  my 
cousip  ever  since  my  father  proposed  her  to  me — And 
since  every  body  knows  I  came  up  to  be  married,  I 
don't  care  to  go  down  and  look  baulk'd. 

Pounce.  1  have  a  thought  just  come  into  my  head 
— Do  you  see  this  young  gentleman  ?  he  has  a  sister, 
a  prodigious  fortune — faith,  you  two  shall  be  ac- 
quainted— 

Fain.  I  can't  pretend  to  expect  so  accomplished  a 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Humphry  for  my  sister;  but,  being 
your  friend,  I'll  be  at  his  sen-ice  in  the  afiair. 

Humph.  If  1  had  your  sister,  she  and  I  should  live 
like  two  turtles. 
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Pounce.  Mr.  Humphry,  you  shan't  be  fool'd  any 
longer.  I'll  carry  yon  into  company  ; — Mr.  Fain- 
iovc,  you  shall  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Clerimont's 
toilet.  " 

Fain.  She'll  be  highly  taken  with  him,  for  she  loves 
a  gentleman  whose  manner  is  particular. 

Pounce.  What,  sir,  a  person  ofyour  pretensions,  a 
clear  estate,  no  portions  to  pay !  'T is  barbarous,  your 
treatment — Mr.  Humphry,  I'm  afraid  you  want  mo- 
ney— There's  for  you — What,  a  man  of  your  accom- 
plishments !  [Giving  a  purse. 

Humph.  And  yet  you  see,  sir,  how  they  use  me — 
Dear  sir,  you  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  met  with  in 
all  my  life — Now  I  am  flush  of  money  bring  me  to 
your  sister,  and  I  warrant  you  for  my  behaviour — A 
man's  quite  another  thing  with  money  in  his  pocket 
— you  know. 

'Pounce.  How  little  the  oaf  wonders  why  I  should 
give  him  money  ! — You  shall  never  want,  Mr.  Hum- 
phry, while  I' have  it — Mr.  Humphry;  but,  dear 
friend,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you,  1  have  some 
extraordinary  business  on  my  hands  ;  I  can't  stay  j 
but  you  must  not  say  a  word — 

Fain.  But  you  must  be  in  the  way  half  an  hour 
hence,  and  I'll  introduce  you  at  Mrs.  Clerimont's. 

Pounce.  Make  'em  believe  you  are  willing  to  have 
your  cousin  Bridget,  till  opportunity  serves.  Fare- 
well, dear  friend.  [Exeunt  Pounce  and  Fainlove. 

Humph.  Farewell,  good  Mr.  Samuel  Pounce — But 
let's  see  my  cash — 'Tis  very  true,  the  old  saying,  a 
man  meets  with  more  friendship  from  strangers 
than  his  own  relations — Let's  see  my  cash ;  1 ,  2, 3, 4, 
there  on  that  side — 1,  2,  3,  4,  on  that  side;  'tis  a 
foolish  thing  to  put  all  one's  money  in  one  pocket,  'tis 
like  a  man's  whole  estate  in  one  county — These  five 
in  my  fob — I'll  keep  these  in  my  hand,  lest  1  should 
have  present  occasion — But  this  town's  full  of  pick- 
pockets— I'll  go  home  again.  [Exit  whistling. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Continues.  EnterPnvNcs.  and  Captain  CLERIMONT 
ivitk  his  arm  in  a  scarf. 

Pounce.  You  are  now  well  enough  instructed  both 
in  the  aunt  and  niece  to  form  your  behaviour. 

Cap/.  But  to  talk  with  her  apart  is  the  great  matter. 

Pounce.  The  antiquated  virgin  has  a  mighty  affec- 
tation for  youth,  and  is  a  great  lover  of  men  and 
money — One  of  these,  at  least,  I  am  sure  I  can  gra- 
tify her  in,  "  by  turning  her  pence  in  the  annuities, 
"  or  the  stocks  of  one  of  the  companies;"  some  way 
or  other  I'll  find  to  entertain  her,  and  engage  you 
with  the  young  lady. 

Capt.  Since  that  is  her  ladyship's  turn,  so  busy 
and  fine  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Pounce  must  needs  be  in 
her  good  graces. 

Pounce.  So  shall  you  too — But  you  must  not  be 
seen  with  me  at  first  meeting;  I'll  dog  'em,  while 
you  watch  ai  a  distance.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  AUNT  and  NIECE. 

Niece.  Was  it  not  my  gallant  that  whistled  so 
charmingly  in  the  parlour  before  he  ^vent  out  this 
morning?  He's  a  most  accomplish 'd  cavalier. 

Aunt.  Come,  niece,  come — You  don't  do  well  to 
make  sport  with  your  relations,  especially  with  a 
young  gentleman  that  has  so  much  kindness  for  you. 

Niece.  Kindness  for  me  !  What  a  phrase  U  there 
to  express  the  darts  and  flames,  the  sighs  and  lan- 
guishings  of  an  expecting  lover! 

Aunt.  Pray,  niece,  forbear  this  idle  trnsh,  and  talk 
like  other  people.'  Your  cousin  Humphry  will  be  true 
and  hearty,  in  what  he  says,  and  that's  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  talk  and  compliment  of  romances. 

Niece.  Good  mat!;  m,  don't  wound  my  ears  with 
such  expressions  :  do  you  think  I  can  ever  love  a  man 
that's  true  and  hearty!  What  a  peasant-like  amour 
do  these  coarse  words  import  ?  True  and  hearty ! 
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Pray,  aunt,  endeavour  a  little  at  the  embellishment 
of  your  style. 

Aunt.  Alack-a-day,  cousin  Biddy,  these  idle  ro- 
mances have  quite  turn'd  your  head. 

Niece.  How  often  must  1  desire  you,  madam,  to 
lay  aside  that  familiar  name,  cousin  Biddy?  I  never 
hear  it  without  blushing — Did  you  ever  meet  with  an 
heroine,  in  those  idle  romances  as  you  call  'em,  that 
was  term'd  Biddy? 

Aunt.  Ah!  cousin,  cousin — These  are  mere  va- 
pours, indeed — Nothing  but  vapours — 

Niece.  No,  the  heroine  has  always  something  soft 
and  engaging  in  her  name — Something  that  gives  us 
a  notion  of  the  sweetness  of  her  beauty  and  behaviour. 
A  name  that  glides  through  half  a  dozen  tender  syl- 
lables, as  Elismunda,  Clidamira,  Dui<Jamia  ;  that 
runs  upon  vowels  of  the  tongue,  not  hissing  through 
one's  teeth,  or  breaking  them  with  consonants. — "Tis 
strange  rudeness  those  familiar  names  they  give  us, 
when  there  is  Aurelia,  Saccharissn,  Gloriana,  for 
people  of  condition  ;  and  Celia,  Chloris,  Corinna, 
Mopsa,  for  their  maids  and  those  of  lower  rank. 

Aunt.  Look  ye,  Biddy,  this  is  not  to  be  supported 
— I  know  not  where  you  learn'd  this  nicety ;  but  1 
can  tell  you,  forsooth,  as  much  as  you  despise  it, 
your  mother  was  a  Bridget  afore  you,  and  an  excellent 
housewife. 

Niece.  Good  madam,  don't  upbraid  me  with  my 
mother  Bridget,  and  an  excellent  housewife. 

Aunt.  Yes,  I  say,  she  was,  and  spent  her  time  in 

better  learning  than  ever  you  did — not  in  reading  of 

fights  and  battles  of  dwarfs  and  giants  ;  but  in  writing 

out  receipts  for  broths,  possets,  caudles,  and  surfeit- 

'  waters,  as  became  a  good  country  gentlewoman. 

Niece.  My  mother,  and  a  Bridget ! 

Aunt.  Yes,  niece,  1  say  again  your  mother,  mv  sis- 
ter, was  a  Bridget;  the  daughter  of  her  mother  Mar- 
gery, of  her  mother  Cicely,  of  her  mother  Alice. 

Niece.  Have  you  no  mercy  ?  O  the  barbarous  ge- 
nealogy ! 
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Aunt.  Of  her  mother  Winifred,  of  her  mother 
Joan. 

Niece.  Since  you  will  run  on,  then,  I  must  n«-eds 
tell  you  I  am  not  batisfied  in  the  point  -•?  my  r..vi\  ity. 
Many  an  infant  has  been  .'L-.-x.;  in  a  cona^c  with  ob- 
scure parents,  till  by  chance  borne  ancient  servant  of 
the  family  has  known  it  by  its  marks. 

Aunt.  Aye,  \ou  had  best  be  search'd — Thai's  like 
your  calling  the  winds  the  fanning  gales,  before  I 
don't  know  how  much  company  ;  and  the  tree  that 
was  blown  by  it,  had,  forsooth,  a  spirit  imprison'd  in 
the  trunk  of  it. 

Niece.  Ignorance! 

Aunt.  Then  a  cloud  this  morning  had  a  flying 
dragon  in  it. 

Niece.  What  eyes  had  you  that  you  could  see  no- 
thing ;  For  my  part,  1  look  upon  it  to  be  a  prodigy, 
and  exp«-ct  something  extraordinary  will  happen  to. 

me  before  night But  yon   have  a  gross  relish  of 

things.  What  noble  descriptions  in  romances  had 
Been  lost,  if  the  writers  had  been  persons  of  your 
gofi/? 

Aunt.  I  wish  the  authors  had  been  hang'd,  and 
their  books  burnt,  before  you  had  seen  'em. 

Niece.  Simplicity! 

Aunt.  A  parcel  of  improbable  lies. 

Niece.  Indeed,  madam,  your  raillery  is  coarse — 

Aunt.  Fit  only  to  corrupt  young  girls,  and  fill  their 
heads  with  a  thousand  foolish  dreams  of  I  don't  know 
what. 

Niece.  Nay,  now,  madam,  you  grow  extravagant. 

Aunt.  What  I  say  is  not  to  vex,  but  advise  you  for 
your  srood. 

Niece.  What,  to  bnrnPhilocles,  Artaxerxes.Oroon- 
<lates,  and  the  rest  of  the  her.-ic  lovers,  and  take  my 
country  booby,  cousin  Humphry,  for  an  husband  !  . 

Aunt.  O  dear,  O  dear,  Biddy !  Pray,  good  dear, 
learn  to  act  and  speak  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
come,  come,  you  shall  marry  your  cousin,  and  live 
comfortably. 
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Niece.  Live  comfortably !  What  kind  of  life  is  that? 
A  great  heiress  live  comfortably !  Pray,  aunt,  learn 
to  raise  your  ideas — What  is,  I  wonder,  to  live  com- 
fortably'? 

Aunt.  To  live  comfortably,  is  to  live  with  prudence 
and  frugality,  as  we  do  in  Lumbard-strect. 

Niece.  As  we  do — That's  a  fine  life  indeed,  with 
-one  servant  of  each  sex — Let's  see  how  many  things 
our  coachman  is  good  for — He  rubs  down  his  horses, 
lays  ihe  cloth,  whets  the  knives,  and  sometimes 
makes  beds.  .  ' 

Aunt.  A  good  servant  should  turn  his  hand  to  every 
thing  in  a  family. 

Niece.  Nay,  there's  not  a  creature  in  our  family, 
that  has  not  two  or  three  different  duties  ;  as  John  is 
butler,  footman,  and  coachman;  so  Mary  is  cook, 
laundress,  and  chamber-maid. 

Auni.  Well,  and  do  you  laugh  at  that? 

Niece.  No — not  I — nor  at  the  coach-horses,  tho" 
one  has  an  easy  trot  for  my  uncle's  riding,  and  t'other 
an  easy  pace  for  your  side-saddle. 

Aunt.  And  so  you  jeer  at  the  good  management 
of  vour  relations,  do  you? 

Niece.  No,  I'm  well  satisfied  that  all  the  house 
are  creatures  of  business  :  but,  indeed,  I  was  in  hopes 
that  my  poor  lap-dog  might  have  lived  with  me 
upon  rny  fortune  without  an  employment ;  but  my 
uncle  threaten?  everv  day  to  make  him  a  turnspit, 
that  he  too,  in  his  sphere,  may  help  us  to  live  com- 
fortably  

Aunt.  Hark  ye,  cotisin  Biddy. 

Niece.  I  vow  I'm  out  of  countenance,  when  our 
butler,  with  his  careful  face,  drives  tis  all  stowed  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  one  horse  ambling,  ind  t'other  trot- 
ting with  his  provisions  behind  for  the  family,  from 
•  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning,  bo  jnd  tor  Hack- 
ney  Then  we  make  a  comfortable  figure  indeed. 

Aunt.  So  we  do,  and  so  will  you  always,  if  you 
marry  your  cousin  Humphry, 

Niece.  Name  not  the  creature. 
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Aunt.  Creature!  what  your  own  cousin  a  creature! 

Niece.  Oh,  let's  be  going,  I  see  yonder  another 
creature  that  does  my  uncle's  law  business,  and  has, 
I  believe,  made  ready  the  deeds,  those  barbarous 
deeds. 

Aunt.  What,  Mr.  Pounce  a  creature  too!  Nay, 
now  I'm  sure  you're  ignorant — You  shall  stay,  and 
you'll  learn  more  wit  from  him  in  an  hour,  than  in 
a  thousand  of  your  foolish  books  in  an  age-^Your 
servant,  Mr.  Pounce. 

EnlerPovacE. 

Pounce.  Ladies,  I  hope  I  don't  interrupt  any  pri- 
vate discourse. 

Aunt.  Not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Pounce.  I  shotdd  be  loath  to  be  esteemed  one  of 
those  who  think  they  have  a  privilege  of  mixing  in 
all  companies,  without  any  business,  but  to  bring 
forth  a  loud  laugh,  or  vain  jest. 

Niece.  He  talks  with  the  mien  and  gravity  of  a 
Paladin.  \^Asid*. 

Pounce.  Madam,  1  bought  the  other  day  at  three 
and  a  half,  and  sold  at  seven. 

Aunt.  Then  pray,  sir,  sell  for  me  in  time.  Niece, 
mind  him:  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit — 

Pounce.  This  that  1  speak  of  was  for  you 1  ne- 
ver neglect  such  opportunities  to  serve  my  friends. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pounce,  you  are,  1  protest, 
without  flattery,  the  wittiest  man  in  the  world. 

Pounce.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  s.iid  last  night 
before  an  hundred  Head  of  citizens,  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
sheba  Tipkin  was  the  most  ingenious  young  lady  in 
the  liberties. 

Aunt.  Well,  Mr.  Pounce,  you  are  so  facetious — 

But  you  are  always  among  the  great  ones 'Tis  no 

wonder  you  have  it. 

Niece.  Idle!  idle! 

Pounce.  But,  madam,  you  know  Aldenmn  Grey- 

Geose — he's  a  notable  joking  man Well,  says  he, 

here's  Mrs.  Barsheba's  health She's  inv  mistress. 
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Aunt.  That  man  makes   me  split  my  sides  with 

laughing,  he's  such  a  wag (Mr.  Pounce  pretends 

Grey-Goose  said   all  this,  but  I   know  'tis   his  own 
wit,  for  he's  in  love  with  me.)  [Apart. 

Pounce.  But,  madam,  there's  a  certain  affair  I 
should  communicate  to  you.  "  [slpart. 

Aunt.  Aye,  'tis  certainly  so — He  wants  to  break 
his  mind  to  me.  [Captain  C\e.v\mont passing. 

Pounce.  Oh,  Captain  Clerimont,  Captain  Cleri- 

mont ! Ladies,  pray  let  me  introduce  this  young 

gentleman,  he's  my  friend,  a  youth  of  great  virtue 
and  goodness,  for  all  he  is  in  a  red  coat. 

Aunt.  If  he's  your  friend,  we  need  not  doubt  his 
virtue. 

Capt.  Ladies,  you  are  taking  the  cool  breath  of  the 
morning. 

Niece.  A  pretty  phrase.  [Aside. 

Aunt.  That's  the  pleasantest  time  this  warm  wea- 
ther. 

Capt.  Oh, 'tis  the  season  of  the  pearly  dews,  and 
gentle  zephyrs.  , 

Niece.  Aye  !   pray  mind  that  again,  aunt.  [Aside. 

Pounce.  Shan't  we  repose  ourselves  on  yonder  seat ; 
I  love  improving  company,  and  to  communicate. 

Aunt.  'Tis  certainly  so He's  in  love  with  me, 

and  wants  an  opportunity  to  tell  me  so — I  don't  care 

if  we  do He's  a  most  ingenious  man.          [Aside. 

I  Exeunt  Aunt  and  Pounce. 

Capt.  We  enjoy  here,  madam,  all  the  pretty  land- 
scapes of  the  country,  without  the  pains  of  going 
thither. 

Niece.  Art  and  nature  are  in  a  rivalry,  or  rather 
confederacy,  to  adorn  this  beauteous  park  with  all 
the  agreeable  variety  of  water,  shade,  walks,  and  air. 
— What  can  be  more  charming  than  these  flowery 
lawns  ? 
.  Capt.  Or  these  gloomy  shades? — 

Niece,  Or  these  embroidered  vallies  ?— 

Capt.  Or  that  transparent  stream?— 
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Niece.  Or  these  bowing  brandies  on  the  banks  of 
it,  that  seem  to  admire  their  own  beauty  in  the  crystal 
mirror? 

Capt.  lam   surprized,  madam,  at  the  delicacy  of 

your    phrase Can    such   expressions  come   from 

Lombard-street? 

Niece.  Alas  !  sir,  what  can  be  expected  fiom  an 
innocent  virgin,  that  has  be^n  immured  almost  one 
and  twenty  years  from  the  conversation  of  mankind, 
under  the  care  of  an  Urganda  of  an  aunt  ? 

Capt.  Bless  me  madam,  how  have  you  been  abused! 
many  a  lady  before  your  age  has  had  a  hundred  lances 
broken  in  her  service,  and  as  many  dragons  cut  to 
pieces  in  honour  of  her. 

Niece.  Oh,  the  charming  man  !  \Aside. 

Capt.  Do  you  believe  Pamela  was  one  and  twenty 
before  she  knew  Musidonis  ? 

Niece.  1  could  hear  him  ever. [Aside. 

Capt.  A  lady  of  your  wit  and  beauty  might  have 
given  occassion  for  a  whole  romance  in  folio  before 
that  age. 

Niece.  Oh,  the  powers !  Who  can  he  be?  Oh, 
youth  unknown! — But  let  me,  in  the  first  place, 
know  whom  I  talk  to ;  for,  sir,  I  am  wholly  un- 
acquainted both  with  your  person  and  your  history — 
You  seem,  indeed,  by  your  deportment,  and  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  your  bravery  which  you  bear,  • 
to  have  been  in  a  conflict — May  1  not  know  what 
cruel  beauty  obliged  you  to  such  adventures,  till  she 
pitied  you? 

Capt.  Oh,  the  pretty  coxcomb !  [Aside.']  Oh,  Blen- 
heim! Oh,  Cordelia,  Cordelia! 

Niece.  You  mention  the  place  of  battle —  I  would 
fain  hear  an  exact  description  of  it — Our  public  pa- 
pers are  so  defective,  they  don't  so  much  as  tell  us 

now  the  sun  rose  on  that  glorious  day Were  there 

not  a  great  many  flights  of  vultures  before  the  battle 
began  ? 

Capt.  Oh,  madam,  they  have  eaten  up  half  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

' 
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Niece.  Certainly  never  birds  oi'  prey  were  so  fea?ied 
— By  report,  they  might  have  lived  halt  a  year  on  the 
very  legs  and  arms  our  troops  left  behind  'em. 

Capl.  Had  we  not  fought  near  a  wood,  we  should 
ne'er  have  got  legs  enough  to  ha\e  come  home  upon. 
The  Joiner  of  the  Foot  Guards  has  made  his  fortune 
by  it. 

'Niece.  I  shall  never  forgive  your  general— He  has 
put  all- my  ancient  heroes  out  of  countenance  ;  he  has 
nulled  down  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  as  much  as  Louis 
le  Grand — But  your 'own  part  in  that  action  ? 

Capl.  Only  that  slight  hurt,  for  the  astrologer  said 
at  my  nativity — Nor  fire  nor  sword,  nor  pike,  nor 
musquet  shall  destroy  this  child,  let  him  but  avoid 
fair  eyes — But,  madam,  mayn't  I  crave  the  name  of 
her  that  has  captivated  my  heart? 

Niece.  I  can't  guess  whom  you  mean  by  that  de- 
scription; but.  if  you  ask  my  name — I  must  confess 
you  put  me  upon  revealing  what  1  always  keep  as  the 
greatest  secret  1  have — for,  would  you  believe  it — 
they  have  call'd  me — I  don't  know  how  to  owo  it, 
but  have  cail'd  me— ^Bridget, 

Cant.  Bridget? 

Niece.  Bridget. 

Capl.  Bridget? 

Niece.  Spare  my  confusion,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  and 
if  you  have  occassion  to  mention  me,  let  it  be  by  Par- 
;henissa,  for  that's  the  name  I  have  assumed  ever 
since  1  came  to  years  of  discretion. 

Capt.  The  insupportable  tyranny  of  parents,  to  fix 
names  on  helpless  infants  which  they  must  blush  at 
all  their  lives  after!  I  don't  think  there's  asirname  in 
the  world  to  match  it. 

Niece.  No!  what  do  you  think  of  Tipkin? 

Capt.  Tipkin!  Why,  I  think  if  I  was  a  young 
lady  that  had  it,  I'd  part  with  it  immediately. 

Niece.  Pray  how  would  you  get  rid  of  it? 

Capt.  I'd  change  it  for  another — I  could  recom- 
mend to  you  three  very  pretty  syllables— —What  do 
you  think  of  Clerimont  ? 

p  2 
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Niece.  Clerimont !  Clerimont!  Very  well But 

what  i  ight  have  1  to  it ! 

Copt.  Jf  you  will  give  me  leave,  I'll  put  you  in 
possess! on  ot  it.  By  a  very  few  words  1  can  make  it 
over  to  you,  and  your  children  after  you. 

Niece.  Oh,  fye  !  Whither  are  you  running!  You 
know  a  lover  should  sigh  in  private,  and  languish 
whole  years  before  he  reveals  his  pnsnon  ;  he  should 
retire  into  some  solitary  grove,  and  make  the  woods 
and  wild  beasts  his  confidants — You  should  have  told 
it  to  the  echo  half  a  year  before  you  had  discovered  it 
even  to  my  hand-maid.  And  yet  besides — to  talk  to 
me  of  children — Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  heroine  with 
a  big  belly  ? 

Capt.  What  can  a  lover  do,  madam;  now  the  race 
of  giants  is  extinct?  Had  I  lived  in  those  djys,  there 
had  not  been  a  mortal  six  feet  high,  but  should  have 
own'd  Parthenissa  for  the  paragon  of  beauty,  or  mea- 
sured his  length  on  the  ground Parthenissa  should 

have  been  heard  by  the  brooks  and  deserts  at  mid- 
night— the  echo's  burden,  and  .the  river's  murmur. 

Niece.  That  had  been  a  golnen  age,  indeed !  But 
see,  my  aunt  has  left  her  grave  companion,  and  is 
coming  towards  us — I  command  vou  to  leave  me. 

Cupt.  Thus  Oroor.dates,  when  Statira  dismist  him 
her  presence,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  implored 
permission  but  to  live.  [Offering  to  kneel. 

Niece.  And  thus  Statira  raised  him  from  the  earth, 
permitting  him  to  live  and  love.  [Exit  Capt.  Cler. 
Enter  AUNT. 

Aunt.  Is  not  Mr.  Pounce's  conversation  very  im- 
proving, niece? 

N:ccc.  I.s  not  Mr.  Clerimont  a  very  pretty  name, 
aunt  ? 

Aunt.  He  has  so  much  prudence. 

Niece.  He  has  so  much  gallantry. 

Aunt.  So  sententious  in  hi>  expressions. 

Niece.  So  polish'd  in  his  language. 

Aunt.  All  he  says  is,  methiiiks,  so  like  a  sermon. 

Niece.  All  he  speaks  savour  of  romance. 
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Aunt.  Romance,  niece!  Mr.  Pounce!  what  sa- 
vours of  romance? 

Niece.  No,  1  mean  his  friend,  the  accomplish'd 
Mr.  Cierimont. 

Aunt.  Fye,  for  one  of  your  years  to  commend  a 
young  fellow ! 

Niece.  One  of  my  years  is  mightily  govern'd  by 
example  !  Yon  did  not  dislike  Mr.  Pounce. 

Aunt.  What,  censorious  too?  I  find  there  is  no 
trusting  you  out 'of  the  house — A  moment's  fresh  air 
does  but  make  you  still  the  more  in  love  with  stran- 
ger;, and  despise  your  own  relations. 

Niece.  I  am  certainly  bv  the  power  of  an  enchant- 
ment placed  among  you,  but  I  hope  I  this  morning 
em  ploy 'd  one  to  seek  adventures,  and  break  the 
charm. 

Aunt.  Vapours,  Biddy,  indeed  !  Nothing  but  va- 
pours  Cousin  Humphry  shall  break  the  charm. 

Niece.  Name  him  not Call  me  still  Biddy,  ra- 
ther than  name  that  brute.   [Exeunt  Aunt  and  Niece. 
Enter  Captain  CLERIMONTOH^ POUNCE. 

Capt.  A  perfect  Quixote  in  petticoats  '  I  tell  thee, 
Pounce,  she  governs  herself  wholly  by  romance 

It  has  got  into  her  very  blood "She  starts  by  rule, 

and  blushes  by  example Could    I  have  produced 

one  instance  of  a  lady's  complying  at  the  first  sight,  I 
should  have  gained  her  promise  on  the  spot — How 
am  I  hound  to  curse  the  cold  constitutions  of  the 
Philoclea's  and  Statira's!  lam  undone  for  want  of 
precedents. 

Pounce.  I  am  sure  I  labour'd  hard  to  favour  your 
conference;  and  plied  the  old  woman  all  the  while 
with  something  that  tickled  either  her  vanity  or  her 
covetoir-ness  ,  "  1  consider'd  all  the  stocks,  old  and 

new  company,  her  own  complexion  and  youth, 

partners    for  sword- blades,    chamber  of   London, 

banks  for  charity,  and  mine  adventurers,    till  she 

told  me  I  bad  the  repute  of  the  most  facetious  man, 

that  ever  came  to  Garraway's — For  you  must  know 

public  knaves  and  stock-jobbers   pass  for  wits  at 
D   3 
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"  her  end  of  the  town,  as  common  cheats  and  game- 
"  sters  do  at  yours." 

Capl.  I  piiy  the  drudgery  you  have  gone  through; 
but  what's  next  to  be  done  towards  getting  my  pretty 
heroine  ? 

Pnunce.  What  should  next  be  done,  in  ordinary 
nieihod  of  things — You  have  se<_n  her  ;  the  next  re- 
gular app-oarh  i?,  that  you  cannot  subsist  a  moment, 
without  senr';ng  forth  musical  complaints  of  your 
misfortune,  by  way  of  a  serenade. 

Capt.  I  can  niclt  you  there,  sir,  "  I  have  a  scrib- 
"  bling  army  friend,  that  has  wrote  a  triumphant, 
"  lure,  noisy  song,  in  honour  of  the  late  victory,  that 
"  will  hit  the  nymph's  fantasque  to  a  hair;"  I'll  get 
every  thing  ready  a?  soon  possible. 

Pounce;  While  you  are  playing  upon  the  fort,  I'll 
be  within,  and  observe  what  execution  you  do,  and 
give  you  intelligence  accordingly. 

Cfipt.  You  must  have  an  eye  upon  Mr.  Humphry, 
while  1  K-ed  the  \ai:ity  of  Parthenissa — For  I  am  so 
experienced  in  these  matters,  that  I  know  none  but 
coxcombs  think   to   win  a  woman  by  any  desert  of 
their  own — No,  it  must  be  done  rather  bv  complying 
with  some  prevailing  humour  of  your  mistress,  than 
exerting  ai.y  good  quality  in  yourself. 
'Tis  not  ike  fever's  merit  wins  thejleld. 
But  to  themselves  alone  theleaulecusyield.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber.      Enter  Mrs.  CLERIMONT,  FAINLOVB 
(carrying  her  lap-dog),  and  JENNY. 

Jenny.  MADAM,  the  footman  that's  recommended 
to  you  is  below,  if  your  ladyship  will  please  to  take 
trim. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Oh,  fye;  don't  believe  I'll  think  on't — 
It  is  impossible  he  should  be  good  for  any  thing — 
The  English  are  so  saucy  with  their  liberty — I'll  have 
nil  my  lower  servants  French — There  cannot  be  a  good 
footman  bom  out  of  an  absolute  monarchy.—- 
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Jtn.  I'm  beholden  to  your  ladyship,  for  believing 
so  well  of  the  maid-servants  in  England. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Indeed,  Jenny,  I  could  wish  thou  wert 
really  French  :  for  thou  art  plain  English  in  spite  of 
example — Your  arms  do  but  hang  on,  and  you  move 
perfectly  upon  joints.  Not  with  a  swim  of  the  whole 
person — But  1  am  talking  to  you,  and  have  not  ad- 
justed myself  to  day :  what  pretty  company  a  glass  is, 
to  have  another  self!  [Kisses  the  dog.~\  The  con- 
verse is  soliloquy  !  To  have  company  that  never 
contradicts  or  displeases  us!  The  pretty  visible  echo 
of  our  actions.  [Kisses  the  dog.]  How  easy,  too,  it  is 
to  be  disincumber'd  with  stavs,  where  a  woman  has 
any  thing  like  shape,  if  no  shape,  a  good  air — But  I 
look  best  when  I'm  talking. 

I  Kisses  the  lap-dog  in  Fainlove's  arms. 

Jen.  You  always  look  well. 

Mrs.  Cler.  For  I'm  always  talking,  you  mean  so, 
that  disquiets  thy  sullen  English  temper,  but  I  don't 

really  look  so  well  when  I  am  silent If  I  do  but 

offer  to  speak — Then  I  may  say  that — Oh,  bless  me. 

Jenny,  I  am  so  pale,  I  am  afraid  of  myself 1  have 

not  laid  on  half  red  enough What  a  dough-baked 

thing  I  was  before  I  improved  myself,  and  travelled  for 

beauty However,  my  face  is  very  prettily  design'd 

to-day. 

Fain.  Indeed,  madam,  you  begin  to  have  so  fine 
an  hand,  that  you  are  younger  every  day  than 
other. 

Mrs.  Cler.  The  ladies  abroad  used  to  call  me 
Mademoiselle  Titian,  I  was  so  famous  for  my 
louring;  but  prythee,  wench,  bring  me  my  black 
eye-brows  out  of  the  next  room. 

Jen.  Madam,  I  have 'em  in  my  hand. 

Fain.  It  would  be  happy  for  all  that  are  to  see  you 
to-day,  if  you  could  change  your  eyes  too. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Gallant  enough — No,  hang  it,  I'll  wear 
these  1  have  on  ;  this  mode  of  visage  takes  mightily  ; 
I  had  three  ladies  last  week  came  over  to  my  com- 
plexion— 1  think  to  be  a  fair  woman  this  fortnight, 
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till    I  find  I'm  aped  too  much — 1  believe  there  are  an 
hundred  copies  of  me  already. 

Jen.  Dear  madam,  won't  your  ladyship  please  to 
let  me  be  of  the  next  countenance  you  leave  oS'? 

Mrs.  Cler.  You  may,  Jenny — but  L assure  you — it 
is  a  verv  pretty  piece  of  ill-nature,  for  a  woman  that 
has  any  genius  for  beauty,  to  observe  the  servile  imi- 
tation of  her  manner,  her  motion,  her  glances,  and 
her  smiles. 

Fain.  Aye,  indeed,  madam,  nothing  can  be  so  ri- 
diculous as  to  imitate  the  inimitable. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Indeed,  as  you  say,  Fainlove,  the  French 
mien  is  no  more  to  be  learn'd,  than  the  language, 
without  going  thither — Then  again  to  see  some  poor 
ladies,  who  have  clownish,  penurious  English  hus- 
bands, turn  and  torture  their  old  clothes  into  so  many 
forms,  and  dye  *em  into  so  many  colours,  to  follow 
me — What  say'st  Jenny?  What  say'st?  Not  a  word? 

Jen.  Why,  madam,  all  that  I  can  say 

Mrs.  Cler.  Nay  I  believe,  Jenny,  thou  hast  no- 
thing 10  say  any  more  than  the  rest  of  thy  country- 
women— The  splenetics  speak  just  as  the  weather 
lets  'em — They  are  mere  talking  barometers — Abroad 
the  people  of  quality  go  on  so  eternally,  and  still  go 
on,  and  are  gay  and  entertain — In  England  discourse  is 
made  up  of  nothing  but  question  and  answer. — I  was 
t'other  day  at  a  \isit,  where  there  was  a  profound  si- 
lence for,  I  believe,  the  third  part  of  a  minute. 

Jen     And  your  ladyship  there  ? 

Mrs.  Cltr.  They  infected  me  with  their  dulness. 
Who  can  keep  up  their  good  humour  at  an  English 
visit  ? — They  sit  as  at  a  funeral,  silent  in  the  midst  of 
many  candles — One,  perhaps,  alarms  the  room — 'Tis 
very  cold  weather — then  all  the  mules  play  their  fans 
— till  some  other  question  happens,  anci  then  the 
fans  go  off  again. 

"  Enter  Boy. 

"  Boy.  Madam,  your  spinnet  master  is  come. 

"  Mrs.  Cler.  Bring  him  in,  he's  very  pretty  com- 
"  pany. 
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"  Fain.  His  spinnet  is;  he  never  speaks  himself. 

"  Mrs.  Clcr.  Speak,  simpleton!  What  then,  he 
'  keeps  out  silence,  does  not  he?  [Enter.'] — Oh,  sir, 
•  you  must  forgive  me,  I  have  been  very  idle — Well, 
'  you  pardon  me?  (Master  lows  } — Did  you  think 

I  was  perfect  in  the  song? — (Bows.')  But  pray  let 

me  hear  it  once  more.     Let  us  see  it.         [Reads. 

"SONG. 

With  studied  airs  and  practised  smiles, 
Flavin  my  ravish' d  heart  beguiles  : 
The  charms  we  make,  are  ours  alone. 
Nature's  tcorks  are  not  our  own. 
Her  skilful  hand  gives  ev'ry  grace, 
And  shows  her  fancy  in  her  face  ; 
She  feeds  with  art  an  amnrous  rage, 
Nor  fears  the  force  of  coming  age. 
"  You  sing  it  very  well :  but,  1  confess,  I  wish  you'd 
"  give  more  into  the  French  manner — Observe  me 
"  hum  it  a  la  Fran^oise. 

"    With  studied  airs,  &c. 
"  The  whole  person,  every  limb,  every  nerve  sings 

"  the  English  way  is  only  being  for  that  time  a 

•'  mere   musical   instrument,  just    sending  forth   a 

"  sound  without  knowing  they  do  so Now   I'll 

**  give  you  a  little  of  it  like  an  English  woman 
"  You  are  to  suppose'I've  denied  you  twenty  times, 
"  look'd   silly,  and  all  that — Then  with  hands  and 
face  insensible — I  haye  a  mighty  cold. 
"   With  studied  airs,  &c." 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.    Madam,    Captain   Clerimont   and   a   very 
strange  gentleman  are  come  to  wait  on  you. 

Mrs.  Cler.   Let  him  and  the  very  strange  gentle- 
man come  in. 

Fain.  Oh!  madam,  that's  the  country  gentleman 
I  was  telling  you  of. 

Enter  HUMPHRY  and  Captain  CLERIMONT. 
Fain,  Madam,  may  I  do  myself  the  honour  to 
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recommend   Mr.  Gubbin,  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Harry 
Gubbin,  to  your  ladyship's  notice. 

Mrs.  Clcr.  Mr.  Gubbin,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  vour  suit  j  'tis  antique,  and  originally  from 
France. 

Humph.  It  is  always  lock'd  up,  madam,  when  I'm 
in  the  country.  My  father  prizes  it  mightily. 

Mrs.  Cler.  'TwouH  make  a  very  pretty  dancing 
suit  in  a  mask.  Oh!  Captain  Clerimont,  I  have  a 
quarrel  with  you. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  -husband  desires  to 
know  whether  von  see  company  to-day,  or  not? 

Mrs.  Cler.  Who,  you  clown  ? 

Serv.  Mr.  Clerimont,  madam. 

Mrs.  Clcr.  He  may  come  in. 

Enter  CLERIMONT  Senior. 

Mrs.  Clcr.   Your  very  humble  servant. 

Cler.  Sen.  I  was  going  to  take  the  air  this  morning 
in  my  coach,  and  did  myself  the  honour,  before  I 
went,  to  receive  your  commands,  finding  you  saw 
company. 

Mrs.  Cler.  At  any  time,  when  you  know  I  do, 
you  may  let  me  see  you.  Pray  how  did  you  sleep 
fast  night? — If  I  had  not  asked  him  that  question, 
they  might  have  thought  we  lay  together.  [Aidfe.] 
[Here  Fainlove,  looking  ihrough  a  perspective,  tows 
to  Clerimont  Senior.]  Bht,  captain,  I  have  a  quarrel 
with  you — I  have  utterly  forgot  those  three  coupees, 
you  promised  to  come  again  and  shew  me.  Your 
humble  servant,  sir. — But,  oh!  [As  she  ingoing  to 
le  led  by  the  cap  fain.']  Have  you  sign'd  that  mort- 
gage to  pay  off  my  Lady  Paddle's  winnings  at  ombre? 

Cler.  Sen.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs. Cler.  Then  all's  well,  my  honour's  safe.  [Exit 
Clerimont  Sen.~\  Come,  captain,  lead  me  this  step — 
for  I  am  apt  to  make  a  false  one — you  shall  shew  me. 

Capt.  I'll  shew  you,  madam,  'tis  no  matter  for  a 
fiddle;  I'll  give  you  'em  the  French  way,  in  a  teach- 
ing tune.  Pray,  more  quick — O  Mademoiselle  quc 
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faitez  vous — A  moi — There  again — Now  slide,  as  it 
were,  with  and  without  measure There  you  out- 
did the  gipsey and  you  have  all  the  smiles  of  the 

dance  to  a  tittle. 

"  Mrs.  Cler.  Why  truly  1  think  that  the  greatest 
"  part — I  have  seen  an  English  woman  dance  a  jig 
"  with  the  severity  of  a  vestal  virgin." 

Humph.  If  this  be  French  dancing  and  singing,  1 
fancy  1  could  do  it — Haw,  haw  !  TGaper$  aside. 
Mrs.  Cler.  I  protest,  Mr.  Gubbin,  you  have 
almost  the  step,  without  any  of  our  country  bash- 
fulness. — Give  me  your  hand — Haw,  haw  !  So,  so, 
a  little  quicker — that's  right,  haw  !  "  Captain,  your 
"  brother  delivered  this  spark  to  me,  to  be  diverted 
"  here  till  he  calls  lor  him."  \Exit  Capt.  Clerimont. 

Humph.  This  cutting  so  high  makes  one's  money 
jingle  confoundedly.  I'm  resolved  I'll  never  carry 
above  one  pocket  full  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Cler.  You  do  it  very  readilv — You  amaze  me. 

Humph.  Are  the  gentlemen  of  France  generally  so 
well  bred  as  we  are  in  England  ? — Are  they,  madam, 
ha!  But  young  gentleman,  when  shall  1  see  this 
sister?  Haw,  haw,  haw!  Is  not  the  higher  one  jumps 
the  better? 

Fain.  She'll  be  mightily  taken  with  you,  I'm  sure. 
One  would  not  think  'twas  in  you — you're  so  gay 
—and  dance  so  very  high 

Humph.  What  should  ail  me?  Did  you  think  I  was 
wind-gall'd  ?  I  can  sing  too,  if  I  please — but  I 
won't  till  I  see  your  sister.  This  is  a  mighty  pretty 
house. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Well,  do  you  know  that  I  like  this  gen- 
tleman extremely  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  inform  him 
—But  were  you  never  in  France,  Mr.  Gubbin  ? 

Humph.  No  ! — but  I'm  always  thus  pleasant,  if  my 

father's  not  by 1  protest,  I'd  advise  your  sister  to 

have  me — I'm  for  marrying  her  at  once — why  should 
1  stand  shilly-shally,  like  a  country  bumpkin  ? 

Fain  Mr.  Gubbin,  I  dare  say  she'll  be  as  forward 
as  you  j  we'll  go  iu  and  see  her.  [Apart* 
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Mr$.  Cler.  Then  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  lady  he  is 
in  love  with.  I  protest  very  new  and  gallant. — Mr. 
Gubbin,  she  must  needs  believe  you  a  frank  person. 

Fainlove,  I  must  see  this  sister  too,  I'm  resolved 

she  shall  like  him. 

There  needs  no  time  true  passion  to  discover: 
The  most  believing  is  the  most  a  lover.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Park.     Enter  NIECE,  sola. 

Xiece.  OhClcrimont!  Clerimont!  To  be  struck  at 
first  sight  !  I  am  asham'd  of  my  weakness  ;  I  find  in 
myself  all  the  symptoms  of  a  raging  amour;  I  love 
solitude;  I  grow  pale-,  I  sigh  frequently;  I  call  upon 
the  name  of  Clerimont  when  I  don't  think  of  it — 
his  person  is  ever  in  my  eyes,  and  his  voice  in  my  ears 

methinks  I  long  to  lose  myself  in  some  pensive 

grove,  or  to  hang  over  the  head  of  some  warbling 
fountain,  with  a  lute  in  my  hand,  softening  the  mur- 
murs of  the  water. 

Enter  AUNT. 

Aunt.  Biddy,   Biddy  1  where's  Biddy  Tipkin  ? 

Xiece.  Whom  do  you  enquire  for? 

Aunt.  Come,  come,  he's  just  a  coming  at  the  park 
door. 

yiece.  Who  is  coming  ? 

Aunt.  Your  cousin  Humphry — who  should  be  com- 
ing? Your  lover,  your  husband  that  is  to  be 

Pray,  my  dear,  look  well,  and  be  civil  for  your  cre- 
dit arid  mine  too. 

Xiecc.  If  he  answers  my  idea,  I  shall  rally  the  rus- 
tic to  death. 

Aunt.  Hist here  he  is. 

Enter  HUMPHRY. 

Humph.  Aunt,  your  humble  servant — Is  that — 
ha!  AUDI? 

Aunt.  Yes,  cousin  Humphry,  that's  your  cousin 
Bridget.  Well,  I'll  leave  you  together. 

[Exit  Aunt.     They  sit. 

Humph.  Aunt  does  as  sbe'd  be  done  by,  cousin 
Bridget,  does  not  she,  cousin  ?  ha !  What,  are  you 
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a  Londoner,  and  not  speak  to  a  gentleman  ?  Look 
ye,  cousin,  the  old  folks  resolving  to  marry  us,  I 
thought  it  would  be  proper  to  see  how  I  liked  you, 

as  not  caring  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke for  I  love  to 

look  before  I  leap. 

Niece.  Sir,  your  person  and  address  bring  to  my 
mind  the  whole  history  of  Valentine  and  Orson  : 
what !  would  they  marry  me  to  a  wild  man  ?  Pray 
answer  me  a  question  or  two. 

Humph.  Aye,  aye,  as  many  as  you  please,  cousin 
Bridget. 

Niece.  What  wood  were  you  taken  in?  How  long 
have  you  been  caught? 

Humph.  Caught! 

Niece.  Where  were  your  haunts  ? 

Humph.  My  haunts! 

Niece.  Are  not  clothes  very  uneasy  to  you  ?  Is  this 
strange  dress  the  first  you  ever  wore  ? 

Humph.  How  ! 

Niece.  Are  you  not  a  great  admirer  of  roots,  and 

raw  flesh? — Let  me  look  upon  your  nails Don't 

you  love  blackberries,  haws,  and  pig-nuts,  mightily  ? 

Humph.  How! 

Niece.  Can'st  thou  deny  that  thou  wert  suckled  by 
a  wolf?  You  ha'n't  been  so  barbarous,  I  hope,  since 
you  came  amongst  men,  as  to  hunt  your  nurse — 
Have  you  ? 

Humph.  Hunt  my  nurse  !  Aye,  'tis  so,  she's  dis- 
tracted as  sure  as  a  gun Hark  ye,  cousin,  pray 

will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two? 

Niece.  If  thou  hast  yet  learnt  the  use  of  language, 
speak,  monster. 

Humph.  How  long  have  you  been  thus? 

Niece.  Thus  !  what  would'st  thou  say? 

Humph.  What's  the  cause  of  it?  Tell  me  truly  now 
— Did  you  ever  love  any  body  before  me  ? 

Niece.  Go,  go,  thou'rt  a  savage,  [Rises. 

Humph.  They  never  let  you  go  abroad,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Niece.  Thou'rt  a  monster,  I  tell  thee. 
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Humph.  Indeed,  cousin,  tho"tis  folly  to  tell  thee 
so — I  am  afraid  thou  art  a  mad  woman. 

Niece.  I'll  have  thee  into  some  forest. 

Humpk.  I'll  take  thee  into  a  dark  room. 

Niece.  I  hate  thee. 

Humph.  1  wish  you  did — There's  no  hate  lost,  I  as- 
sure you,  cousin  Bridget. 

Niece.  Cousin  Bridget,  quoth'a — I'd  as  soon  claim 
kindred  with  a  mountain  bear 1  detest  thee. 

Humph.  You  never  do  any  harm  in  these  fits,  I  hope 
—But  do  you  hate  me  in  earnest? 

Niece.  Dost  thou  ask  it,  ungentle  forester  ? 

Humph,  Yes,  for  I've  a  reason,  look  ye.  It  hap- 
pens very  well  if  you  hate  me,  and  in  your  senses ; 
for  to  tell  you  truly — 1  don't  much  care  for  you  ;  and 
there  is  another  fine  woman,  as  I  am  inform'd,  that 
is  in  some  hopes  of  having  me. 

Niece.  This  merits  my  attention.  [Aside. 

Humph.  Look  ye  d'ye  see — as  I  said,  I  don't  care  for 
you — I  would  not  have  you  set  your  heart  on  me — 
out  if  you  like  any  body  else  let  me  know  it — and  I'll 
find  out  a  way  for  us  to  get  rid  of  one  another,  and 
deceive  the  old  folks  that  would  couple  us. 

Niece.  This  wears  the  face  of  an  amour — There  is 
something  in  that  thought  which  makes  thy  presence 
less  insupportable. 

Humph.  Nay,  nay,  now  you're  growing  fond ;  if 
you  come  with  these  maids  tricks,  to  say  you  hate  at 
first  and  afterwards  like  me, — you'll  spoil  the  whole 
design. 

Niece.  Don't  fear  it When  I  think  of  consort- 
ing with  thee,  may  the  wild  boar  defile  the  cleanly 
ermin,  may  the  tiger  be  wedded  to  the  kid  ! 

Humph.  When  I  of  thee,  may  the  pole-cat  catter-   . 
•waul  with  the  civet. 

Niece.  When  I  harbour  the  least  thought  of  thee, 
may  the  silver  Tha*mes  forget  its  course! 

Humph.  When  I  like  thee,  may  1  be  soused  over 

head  and  ears  in  a  horse  pond ! But  do  you  hate 

me  ? 
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Enter  AUNT. 

Niece.  Forever;  and  you  me? 

Humph.  Most  heartily. 

Aunt.  Ha  !  1  like  this They  are  coming  to  pro- 
mises— and  protestations.  [Aside. 

Humph.  1  am  very  glad  I  have  found  a  way  to 
please  you. 

Niece.  You  promise  to  be  constant. 

Humph.  Till  death. 

Niece.  Thou  best  of  savages! 

Humph.  Thou  best  of  savages  !  poor  Biddy. 

Aunt.  Oh,  the  pretty  couple  jokingon  one  another. 
Well,  how  do  you  like  your  cousin  Humphry  now? 

Niece.  Much  better  than  I  thought  1  should — He's 
quite  another  thing  than  what  1  took  him  tor — We 
have  both  the  same  passions  for  one  another. 

humph.  We  wanted  only  an  occasion  to  open  our 
hearts,  aunt. 

Aunt.  Oh,  how  this  wili  rejoice  my  brother,  and 
SirJlarry!  we'll  go  to  'em. 

Humph.  No,  I  must  fetch  a  walk  with  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Samuel  Pounce. 

Aunt.  An  excellent  acquaintance  for  your  hus- 
band !  come,  niece,  come. 

Niece.  Farewell,  rustic. 

Humph.  B'ye,  Biddy. 

Aunt.  Rustic  !  Biddy!  Ha!  ha!  pretty  creatures. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Continues.  Enter  Captain  CLERIMONT  and  POUNCE. 

Captain.  DOES  she  expect  me,  then,  at  this  very 
instant? 

Pounce.  I  Jell  you,  she  ordered  me  to  bring  the 
painter  at  this  very  hour  precisely,  to  draw  her  niece 
"  for  to  make  her  picture  peculiarly  charming, 
"  she  has  now  that  down-cast  pretty  shame,  that 
"  warm  cheek,  glowing  with  the  fear  and  hope  of 
"  to-day's  fate,  with  the  inviting,  coy  affection  of 
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"  a  bride,  all  in  her  face  at  once."    Now  I  know  you 
are  a  pretender  that  way. 

Capt.  Enough,  1  warrant,  to  personate  the  cha- 
racter on  such  an  inspiring  occasion. 

Pounce.  "  You  must  have  the  song  1  spoke  of  per- 
"  forni'd  at  this  window — at  the  end  of  which  I'll  give 
"  you  a  signal — Every  thing  is  ready  for  you,  your 
"  pencil,  your  canvas  stretch'd — your — "  Be  sure  you 
play  your  part  in  humour  :  to  be  a  painter  for  a  lady, 
you're  to  have  the  excessive  flattery  of  a  lover,  the  ready 
invention  of  a  poet,  and  the  easy  gesture  of  a  player. 

Capt.  Come,  come,  no  more  instructions ;  my  ima- 
gination out- runs  all  you  can  say:  begone,  begone  1 

[Exit  Pounfce. 
A    SONG. 

Why,  lovely  eharmer,  tell  me  why, 
So  very  kind  and  yet  so  shy : 
Why  dots  the  cold  forbidding  air 
Give  damps  of  sorrow  and  despair  ? 
Or  why  that  smile  my  soul  subdue, 
And  kindle  up  my  flames  a*new , 
In  vain  you  strive  with  all  your  art, 
By  turni  to  freeze  and  fire  my  heart.' 
When  I  behold  a  face  so  fair, 
So  sweet  a  look,  so  soft  an  air, 
My  ravish'd  soul  is  charmed  all  o'er, 
I  cannot  love  thee  less  nor  more. 

"  After  the  Song,  POUNCE  appears  beckoning  the 
"  (.'uptain. 

"  Pounce.  Captain,  Captain."  [Exit  Captain. 
SCENE  II. 

NTECE'S  Lodgings.    Enter  AUNT  and  NIECE. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  Niece,  I  am  as  much  overjoy'd  to 
see  your  wedding-day  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

$iece.  But  why  must  it  be  huddled  up  so  ? 

Aunt.  Oh,  my  dear,  a  private  wedding  is  much  bet- 
ter ;  your  mother  had  such  a  bustle  at  her's,  with 
feasting  and  fooling;  besides,  they  did  not  go  to  bed 
till  two  in  the  morning. 
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Niece.  Since  you  understand  things  so  well,  I 
wonder  you  never  married  yourself. 

Aunt.  My  dear,  I  was  very  cruel  thirty  years  ago, 
and  nobody  ask'd  me  since. 

Niece.  Alas-a-day! 

Aunt.  Yet,  I  assure  you,  there  were  a  great  many 
matches  proposed  to  me — There  was  Sir  Gilbert 
Jolly;  but  he,  forsooth,  could  not  please;  he  drank 
ale,  and  smok'd  tobacco,  and  was  no  fine  gentleman, 
forsooth — But  then  again,  there  was  young  Mr.Pere- 
grine  Shapely,  who  had  travell'd,  and  spoke  French, 
and  smiled  at  all  I  said  ;  he  was  a  fine  gentleman — 
but  then  he  was  consumptive  :  and  yet  again,  to  see 
how  one  may  be  mistaken  ;  Sir  Jolly  died  in  half  a 
year,  and  my  lady  Shapely  has  by  that  thin  slip  eight 
children  that  should  have  been  mine — But  here's  the 
bridegroom.  So,  cousin  Humphry ! 
Enter  HUMPHRY. 

Hump.  Your  servant,  ladies — So,  my  dear — 

Niece.  So,  my  savage 

Aunt.  O  fye,  no  more  of  that  to  your  husband, 
Biddy. 

Hump.  No  matter;  I  like  it  as  well  as  duck  or 
love:  I  know  my  cousin  loves  me,  as  well  as  I  do  her. 

Aunt.  I'll  leave  you  together :  I  must  go  and  get 
ready  an  entertainment  for  you  when  you  come 
home.  [Exit. 

Hump.  Well,  cousin,  are  you  constant  ? — Do  you 
hate  me  still  ? 

Niece.  As  much  as  ever. 

Hump.  What  an  happiness  it  is,  when  people's  in- 
clinations jump!  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  with  you; 
can  you  get  nobody,  d'ye  think,  to  marry  you  ? 

Niece.  Oh,  Clerimont,  Clerimont !  where  art  thou  ? 

[Aside. 
Enter  AUNT,  and  Captain  CLERIMONT  disguised. 

Aunt.  This,  sir,  is  the  lady  whom  you  are  to  draw 
— You  see,  sir,  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  a  man 
would  desire  to  put  in  colours — 1  must  have  her 
maiden  picture. 

E3 
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Hump.  Then  the  painter  must  make  haste — Ha, 
cousin  ! 

Niece.  Hold  thv  tongue,  good  savage. 

Capt.  Madam,  I'm  generally  forced  to  new-mould 
every  feature,  and  mend  nature's  haady-work ;  but 
here  she  has  made  so  finished  an  original,  that  I  de- 
spair of  mv  copy's  coming  up  to  it. 

Aunt.  Do  you  hear  that,  niece? 

Niece.  I  don't  desire  you  to  make  graces  where 
you  find  none. 

Capt.  To  see  the  difference  of  the  fair  sex — I  pro- 
test to  you,  madam,  my  fancy  is  utterly  exhausted 
with  inventing  faces  for  those  who  sit  to  me.  The 
first  entertainment  I  generally  meet  with,  are  com- 
plaints for  want  of  sleep;  they  never  look'd  so  pale 
m  their  lives,  as  when  they  sit  for  their  pictures — 
Then  so  manv  touches  and  re- touches,  when  the  face 
is  finish'd — That  wrinkle  ought  not  to  have  been, 
those  eyesare  too  languid,  the  colour's  too  weak,  that 
side-look  hides  the  mole  on  the  left  cheek.  In  short, 
the  whole  likeness  is  struck  out:  hut  in  you,  madam, 
the  highest  I  can  come  up  to  will  be  but  rigid  justice. 

Hump.  A  comical  dog  this ! 

Aunt.  Truly  the  gentleman  seems  to  understand 
his  business. 

Niece.  Sir,  if  your  pencil  flatters  like  your  tongue, 
you  are  going  to  draw  a  picture  that  won't  be  at  all  like 
me. — Sure  I  have  heard  that  voice  some  A  here.  [Aside. 

Capt.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  place  yourself  near 
me — nearer  still,  madam  ;  here  falls  the  best  light. — 
You  must  know,  madam,  there  are  three  kinds  of 

air^  which  the  ladies  most  delight  in There  is 

your  haughty — your  mild — and  your  pensive  air 

The  haughty  may  be  exprest  with  the  head  a  little 
•  more  erect  than  ordinary,  and  the  countenance  with 
a  certain  disdain  in  it,  so  as  she  may  appear  almost, 
but  not  quite  inexorable  :  this  kind  of  air  is  generally 
heightened  with  a  little  knitting  of  the  brows — I  gave 
my  Lady  Scornwell  her  choice  of  a  dozen  frowns  , 
before  she  could  find  one  to  her  liking. 
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Niece.  But  what's  the  mild  air? 
Capt.  The  mild  air  is  compos'd  of  a  languish  and 
a  smile. — But  if  I  might  advise,  I'd  rather  be  a  pen- 
sive beauty:  the  pensive  usually  feels  her  pulse,  leans 
on  one  arm,  or  sits  ruminating  with  a  book  in  her 
hand — which  conversation  she  is  supposed  to  choose 
rather  than  the  endless  importunities  ef  lovers. 
Hump.  A  comical  dog. 

Aunt.  Upon  my  word  he  understands  his  business 
well ;  I'll  tell  you,  niece,  how  your  mother  was 
drawn — She  had  an  orange  in  her  hand,  and  a  nose- 
gay in  her  bosom,  but  a  look  so  pure  and  fresh- 
colour'd,  vou'd  have  taken  her  for  ene  of  the  seasons. 
L'apt.  You  seem,  indeed,  madam,  most  inclined  to 

the  pensive The  pensive  delights  also  in  the  fall 

of  waters,  pastoral  figures,  or  any  rural  view  suitable 
to  a  fair  lady,  who,  with  a  delicate  spleen,  has  retired 
from  the  world,  as  sick  of  its  flattery  and  admiration. 
Niece.  No: — since  there  is  room  for  fancy  in  a 
picture,  I  would  he  drawn  like  the  Amazon  Ihales- 
tris,  with  a  spear  in  my  hand,  and  an  helmet  on  a 
tabL  before  me — At  a  distance  behind,  let  there  be  a 
dwnrf,  holding  by  the  bridle  a  milk-white  palfrey. — 

Capt.  Madam,  the  thought  is  full  of  spirit;  and  if 
you  please,  there  shall  be  a  Cupid  stealing  away 
jour  helmet,  to  shew  that  love  should  have  a  part  in 
all  gallant  actions. 

Niece.  That  circumstance  may  be  very  picturesque. 
Capt.  Here,  madam,  shall  be  your  own  picture, 
here  the  palfrey,  and  here  the  dwarf — The  dwarf  must 
be  very  little,  or  we  shan't  have  room  for  him. 
Niece.  A  dwarf  cannot  be  too  little. 
Capt.  I'll  make  him  a  blackamoor,  to  distinguish 
him    from  the  other  too  powerful  dwarf — [Sigfo.] 
the  Cupid — I'll  place  that   beauteous  boy  near  you, 
'twill  look  very  natural — He'll  certainly  take  you  for 
his-  p  Hither  Venus. 

Niece    I  leave  these  particulars  to  your  own  fancy. 
Capt.  Please,  madam,  to  uncover  your  neck  a  lit- 
a  little  lower  still — a  little,  little  lower. 
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Niece.  I'll  be  drawn  thus,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Oapt.  Ladies,  have  you  heard  the  news  of  a  late 
marriage  between  a  young  lady  of  a  great  fortune  and 
a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family  ? 

Aunt.  Pray,  sir,  how  is  it  ? 

Capl.  This  young  gentleman,  ladies,  is  a  particular 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  much  about  my  age  and 
stature  ;  (look  me  full  in  the  face,  madam  ;)  he  acci- 
dentally met  the  young  lady,  who  had  in  her  all  the 
perfections  of  her  sex  ;  (hold  up  your  head,  madam, 
that's  right :)  she  let  him  know  that  his  person  and 
discourse  .\ere  not  altogether  disagreeable  to  her — 
the  difficulty  was,  how  to  gain  a  second  interview 
(your  eyes  full  upon  mine,  madam  ;)  for  never  was 
there  such  a  sigher  in  all  the  vallies  of  Arcadia,  as 
that  unfortunate  youth,  during  the  absence  of  her  he 
loved 

Aunt.   Alack-a-day — poor  young  gentleman  ! 

Niece.  It  must  be  he what  a  charming  amour 

is  this !  [Aside. 

Capt.  At  length,  ladies,  he  bethought  himself  of 
an  expedient :  he  drest  himself  just  as  I  am  now,  and 
came  to  draw  her  picture  5  (your  eyes  full  upon  mine, 
prav,  madam.) 

Hump.  A  subtle  dog,  I  warrant  him. 

Capt.  And  by  that  means  found  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  her  off,  and  marrying  her. 

Aunt.  Indeed,  your  friend  was  a  very  vicious  young 
man. 

Niece.  Yet  perhaps  the  young  lady  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  what  he  had  done. 

Cape.  But,  madam,  what  were  the  transports  of 
the  lover,  when  she  made  him  that  confession. 

Niece.  I  dare  say  she  thought  herself  very  happy, 
when  she  got  out  of  her  guardian's  hands. 

A'int.  'Tis  very  true,  niece — There  are  abundance 
of  those  headstrong  young  baggages  about  town. 

Capt.  The  gentleman  has  often  told  me,  he  was 
strangely  struck  at  first  sight  :  but  when  she  sat  to 
him  for  her  picture,  and  assumed  all  those  graces  that 
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are  proper  for  the  occasion,  his  torment  was  so  ex- 
quisite, his  occasions  so  violent,  that  he  could  not 
have  lived  a  day,  had  he  not  found  means  to  make 
the  charmer  ot  his  heart  his  own. 

Hump.  'Tis  certainly  the  foalishest  thing  in  the 
world  to  stand  shilly-shally  about  a  woman,  when 
one  has  a  mind  to  marry  her. 

Capt.  The  young  painter  turn'd  poet  on  the  sub- 
ject;  I  believe  I  have  the  words  by  heart. 
Niece.  A  sonnet !  pray  repeat  it. 
Capt.    When  gentle  Parthenissa,  walks, 

And  sweetly  smiles,  and  gaily  talks, 
A. thousand  shafts  aruuna  her  flij t 
A  thousand  swains  unheeded  die  : 

If  then  she  labours  to  be  seen, 
With  all  her  killing  air  and  mien  ; 
From  so  much  beauty,  so  much  art, 
What  mortal  can  secure  his  heart  ? 

Hump.  I  fancy  if  'twas  sung,  'twould  make  a  very 
pretty  catch. 

Capt.  My  servant  has  a  voice,  you  shall  hear  it. 

\_Here  it  is  sung. 

Aunt.  Why  this  is  pretty.  I  think  a  painter  should 
never  be  without  a  good  singer — It  brightens  the  fea- 
tures strangely — I  profess  I'm  mightily  pleased ;  I'll 
but  just  step  in,  and  give  some  orders,  and  be  with 
you  presently.  [Exit. 

Niece.  Was  not  this  adventurous  painter  called 
Clerimont  ? 

Capt.  It  was  Clerimont,  the  servant  of  Parthenissa ; 
but  let  me  beseech  that  beauteous  maid  to  resolve, 
and  make  the  incident  I  feign'd  to  her  a  real  one.— 
Consider,  madam,  you  are  environ'd  by  cruel  and 
treacherous  guards,  which  would  force  you  to  a  disa- 
greeable marriage  ;  your  case  is  exactly  the  same  with 
the  princess  of  the  Leontines  in  Clelia. 

Niece.  How  can  we  commit  such  a  solecism  against 
all  rules!  what,  in  the  first  leaf  of  our  history  to  have 
the  marriage !  You  know  it  cannot  be. 
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Capt.  The  pleasantest  part  of  the  history  will  be. 
after  marriage. 

Niece.  No!  I  never  yet  read  of  a  knight  that  en- 
tered tilt  or  tournament  after  wedlock — 'Tis  not  to 
be  expected — When  the  husband  begins,  the  hero 
ends  ;  all  that  noble  impulse  to  glory,  all  the  generous 
passion  for  adventures  is  consumed  in  the  nuptial 
torch :  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  Mars  and  Hymen 
never  hit  it. 

Hump.  [ Listening. \  Consumed  in  the  nuptial 
torch  !  Mars  and  Hymen  !  What  can  all  this 
mean  ? — I  am  very  glad  I  can  hardly  read — They 
could  never  get  these  foolish  fancies  into  my  head — • 
I  had  always  a  strong  brain.  [Aside.]  Hark  ye,  cou- 
sin, is  not  this  painter  a  comical  dog? 

Niece.  I  think  he's  very  agreeable  company 

Hump.  Why  then  I  tell  you  what — marry  him. 
A  painter's  a  very  genteel  calling — He's  an  ingenious 
fellow,  and  certainly  poor,  I  fancy  he'd  be  glad  on'tj 
I'll  keep  my  aunt  out  of  the  room  a  minute  or  two, 
that's  all  the  time  you  have  to  consider.  [J&ri/. 

Capt.  Fortune  points  out  to  us  this  only  occasion 
of  our  hapj)iness  :  love's  of  celestial  origin,  and  needs 
no  long  acquaintance  to  be  manifest.  Lovers,  like 
angeis  speak  by  intuition — Their  souls  are  in  their 
eyes. 

Niece.  Then  I  fear  he  sees  mine.  [Aside."] — But  I 
can't  think  of  dbridging  our  amours,  and  cutting  off 
all  farther  decorations  of  disguise,  serenade,  and  ad- 
venture. > 

Capt.  Nor  would  I  willingly  lose  the  merit  of  long 
services,  midnight  sighs,  and  plain  live  solitudes — were 
there  not  a  necessity. 

Niece.  Then  to  be  seized  by  stealth  ! 
Capt.  Why,  madam,  you  are  a  great  fortune,  and 
should  not  be  married  the  common  way.     Indeed, 
madam,  you  ought  to  be  stolen  ;  nay,  in  strictness, 
I  don't  know  but  you  ought  to  be  ravish'd, 
Niece.  But  then  our  history  will  be  short. 
Capt.  I  grant  it;  but  you  don't  consider  there's  % 
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device  in  other's  leading  you  instead  of  this  person 
that's  to  have  you ;  and,  madam,  tho'  our  amours 
can't  furnish  out  a  romance,  they'll  make  a  very 
pretty  novel. — Why  smiles  my  fair? 

Niece.  I  am;almost  of  opinion,  that  had  Oroondates 
been  as  pressing  as  Clerimont,  Cassandra  had  been 
but  a  pocket-book  :  but  it  looks  so  ordinary  to  go  out 
at  a  door  to  be  married — Indeed,  I  ought  to  be  taken 
oat  of  a  window,  and  run  away  with. 

Enter  HUMPHRY  and  POUNCE. 

Hump.  Well,  cousin,  the  coach  is  at  the  door.  If 
you  please  I'll  lead  you. 

Niece.  I  put  myself  into  your  hands,  good  savage  ; 
but  you  promise  to  leave  me. 

ffump.  I  tell  you  plainly,  you  must  not  think  of 
having  me. 

Pounce.  [To  Capt.\  You'll  have  opportunity 
enough  to  carry  her  off;  the  old  fellow  will  be  busy 
•with  me — I'll  gain  all  the  time  I  can,  but  be  bold 
and  prosper. 

Niece.  Clerimont,  you  follow  us. 

Capt.  Upon  the  wings  of  love. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

A  Chamler.  Enter  CLERIMONT  Sen. 

Clerimont  Sen.  THEN  she  gave  you  this  letter,  and 
bid  you  read  it  as  a  paper  of  verses  ? 

Jam.  This  is  the  place,  the  hour,  the  lucky  mi- 
nute— Now  am  I  rubbing  up  my  memory,  to  recol- 
lect all  you  said  to  me  when  you  first  ruin'd  me,  that 
I  may  attack  her  right. 

Cler.  Sen.  Your  eloquence  would  be  needless — 'tis 
so  unmodish  to  need  pers>uasion :  modesty  makes  a 
lady  embarrast — But  my  spouse  is  above  that,  as  for 
example.  [Reading  the  letter."]  Fainlove,  you  don't 
seem  to  want  wit — therefore  1  need  sity  no  wore,  than 
that  distance  to  a  woman  of  the  world  is  becoming  in 
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no  man,  but  a  husband.  An  hour  hence,  come  up  the 
lack  stairs  to  my  closet.  Adieu,  inon  Mignon. 

1  am  glad  you  are  punctual.  I'll  conceal  myself 
to  observe  your  interview. — Oh,  torture  !  but  this 
•wench  must  not  see  it.  [ Aside. 

Fain.  Be  sure  you  come  time  enough  to  save  my 
reputation. 

Cler.  Sen.  Remember  your  orders ;  distance  be- 
comes no  man  but  a  husband. 

Fain.  I  am  glad  you  are  in  so  good  humour  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  you  know  me  to  be  but  a  bully  in  love, 
that  can  bluster  only  till  the  minute  of  engagement. — 
But  I'll  top  my  part,  and  form  my  conduct  by  my 
own  sentiments — If  she  grows  coy,  I'll  grow  more 
saucy — 'Twas  so  1  was  won  myself — 

Cler.  Sen.  Well,  my  dear  rival — your  assignation 
draws  nigh — you  are  to  put  on  your  transport;  your 
impatient  throbbing  heart  won't  let  you  wait  her  ar- 
rival— Let  the  dull  family-thing  and  husband,  who 
reckons  his  moments  by  his  cares,  be  content  to  wait, 
but  you  are  gallant,  and  measure  time  by  extasies. 

Fain.  I  hear  her  coming — to  your  post — good 
husband,  know  your  duty,  and  don't  be  in  the  way 
when  your  wife  has  a  mind  to  be  in  private — to  your 
post,  into  the  coal-hole. 

Enter  Mrs.  CLERIMONT. 

Welcome,  my  dear,  my  tender  charmer — Oh  !  to  my 
longing  arms — feel  the  heart  pat,  that  falls  and  rises 
as  you  smile  or  frown — Oh,  the  exiatic  moment! 
— I  think  that  is  something  like  what  has  been  said 
to  me.  \_Asidc. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Very  well — Fainlove — I  protest  I  value, 
myself  for  my  discerning  —  I  knew  you  had  fire 
through  all  the  respect  you  shewed  me — But  how 
came  you  to  make  no  direct  advances,  young  gentle- 
man ?l_whv  was  1  forced  to  admonish  your  gallantry? 

Fain.  Why,  madam,  I  knew  you  a  woman  of 
breeding,  and  above  the  senseless  niceties  of  an  Eng- 
lish wife — The  French  way  is,  you  are  to  go  so  far, 
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whether  they  are  agreeable  or  not :  if  you  are  so 
happy  as  to  please,  nobody  that  is  not  of  a  con- 
strained behaviour  is  at  a  loss  to  let  you  know  it — 
Besides,  if  the  humble  servant  makes  the  first  ap- 
proaches, he  has  the  impudence  of  making  a  request, 
but  not  the  honour  of  obeying  a  command. 

Mrs.  Clcr.  Right — a  woman's  man  should  conceal 
passion  in  a  familiar  air  of  indifference.  Now,  there's 
Mr.  Clerimont,  1  can't  allow  him  the  least  freedom, 
but  the  unfashionable  fool  grows  so  fond  of  me,  he 
cannot  hide  it  in  public. 

Pain.  Aye,  madam  ;  I  have  often  wondered  at 
vour  ladyship's  choice  of  one  who  seems  to  have  so 
little  of  the  beau  monde  in  his  carriage,  but  just  what 
you  force  him  to — while  there  were  so  many  pretty 
gentlemen [Dancing. 

Mrs.  Cler.  O,  young  gentleman,  you  are  mightily 
mistaken,  if  you  think  such  animals  as  you,  and  pretty 
beau  Titmouse,  and  pert  Billy  Butterfly,  tho'  I  suffer 
you  to  come  in,  and  play  about  my  rooms,  are  any 
ways  in  competition  with  a  man  whose  name  one 
•would  wear. 

fain.  Oh,  madam  !  then  I  find  we  are 

Mrs.  Cler.  A  woman  of  sense  must  have  respect 
for  a  man  of  that  character  ;  but,  alas  !  respect — is 

respect !  Respect  is  not  the  thing respect  has 

something  too  solemn  for  soft  moments — You  things 
are  more  proper  for  hours  of  dalliance. 

Cler.  Sen.  [Peeping.]  How  have  1  wrong'd  this 

fine  lady  ! 1  find  1  am  to  be  a  cuckold  out  of  her 

pure  esteem  for  me. 

Mrs.  Cler.  Besides,  those  fellows  for  whom  we 
have  respect,  have  none  for  us ;  I  warrant  on  such  an 
occasion  Clerimont  would  have  ruffled  a  woman  out 
of  all  form,  while  you 

Cler.  Sen.  A  good  hint now  my  cause  comes 

on .  "  [Aside. 

Fain.  Since,  then,  you  allow  us  fitter  for  soft  mo- 
ments, why  do  we  misemploy  'em.  Let  me  kiss 
that  beauteous  hand,  and  clasp  that  graceful  frame. 
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Mrs.  Cler.  How,  Fainlove!  What,  you  don't  design 
to  be  impertinent — but  my  lips  have  a  certain  rough- 
ness on  'em  to  day,  ha'n't  they  ? 

Fain.  [Kissing.']  No they  are  all  softness 

their  delicious  sweetness  is  inexpressible here  lan- 
guage fails let  me  applaud  thy  lips  not  by  the  ut- 
terance, but  by  the  toucn  of  mine. 

Enter  CLVHIMOXT  Sen.  drawing  his  sword. 

Cler.  Sen.  Ha!  villain!  ravibher!  invader  of  my 
bed  and  honour  !  draw. 

Mrs.  Cler.  What  means  this  insolence,  this  intru- 
sion into  my  privacy  ?  What,  do  you  come  into  my 
very  closet  without  knocking?  Who  put  this  into 
your  head  ? 

Cier.  Sen.  My  injuries  have  alarm'd  me,  and  I'll 
bear  no  longer,  but  sacrifice  your  bravado,  the  author 
of 'em. 

Mrs.  Cler.  O  poor  Mr.  Fainlove Must  he  die 

for  his  complaisance,  and  innocent  freedoms  with 
me?  How  could  you,  if  you  might?  Oh  !  the  sweet 
youth!  What,  fight  Mr.  Fainlove?  What  will  the 
ladies  say  ? 

Fair..  Let  me  come  at  the  intruder  on  ladies'  pri- 
vate hours — the  unfashionable  monster — I'll  prevent 

all  future  interruption  from  him- let  me  come— 

[Drawing  his  sword. 

Mrs.  Cler.  O  the  brave  pretty  creature  !  Look  at 
his  youth  and  innocence — He  is  not  made  for  such 
rough  encounters — Stand  behind  me — Poor  Fainlove! 
There  is  not  a  visit  in  town,  sir,  where  you  shall 
not  be  displayed  at  full  length  for  this  intrusion — I 
banish  you  for  ever  from  my  sight  and  bed. 

Cler.  Sen.  I  obey  you,  madam  ;  for  distance  is  be- 
coming in  no  man  but  a  husband — [Giving  her  the 
letter,  which  she  reads,  and  falls  into  a  swoon.~\  I've 
gone  too  far — [Kissing  her.']  The  impertinent  was 
guiky  of  nothing  but  what  my  indiscretion  led  her  to 
— This  is  the  first  kiss  I've  had  these  six  weeks — but 
she  awakes. — Well,  Jenny,  you  topp'd  your  part, 
indeed — Come  to  my  arms,  thou  ready,  willing  fair 
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one Thou  hast  no  vanities,  no  niceties ;  but  art 

thankful  for  every  instance  of  love  that  1  bestow  on 
thee [Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Cler.  What,  am  I  then  abused  ?  Is  it  a  wench 
then  of  his?  Oh  me!  was  ever  poor  abused  wife, 
poor  innocent  lady,  thus  injured  ! 

[Runs  and  seizes  Fainlove's  sword. 

Cler.  Sen.  Oh,  the  brave  pretty  creature! Hurt 

Mr.  Fainlove  !   Look  at  his  youth,  his  innocence— — 
Ha,  ha  !  [Interposing. 

Fain.  Have  a  care,  have  a  care,  dear  sir'  I  know 
myself  she'll  have  no  mercy. 

Mrs.  Cler.  I'll  be  the  death  of  her let  me  come 

on Stand  from  between  us,  Mr.  Clerimont 

I  would  not  hurt  you.  [Pushing  and  crying. 

Cler.  Sen.  Ran,  run.  Jenny.  [Exit  Jenny. 

[Looks  at  her  upbraidingly  before  he  ipeaks. 
Well,  madam,  are  these  the  innocent  freedoms  you 
claim'dof  me?  Have  I  descrv'd  this?  How  has  there 
been  a  moment  of  yours  ever  interrupted  with  the 
real  pangs  I  suffer  ?  The  daily  importunities  of  cre- 
ditors, who  become  so  by  serving  your  profuse  va- 
nities :  did  I  ever  murmur  at  supplying  any  of  your 
diversions,  while  1  believed  'em  (as  you  call'd  'em) 
harmless?  must,  then,  those  eyes,  that  used  to  glad 
my  heart  with  their  familiar  brightness,  hang  down 
with  guilt  ?  Guilt  has  transform'd  thy  whole  person  ; 

nay,  the  very  memory  of  it Fly  from  my  growing 

passion. 

Mrs.  Cler.  I  cannot  fly,  nor  bear  it— —Oh !  look 
not 

Cler.  Sen.  What  can  you  say  ?  speak  quickly. 

[Offering  to  draw. 

Mrs.  Cler.  I  never  saw  you  moved  before — Don't 
murder  me,  impenitent;  I'm  wholly  in  your  power 
as  a  criminal,  but  remember  I  have  been  so  in  a  ten- 
der regard. 

Cler  Sen.  But  how  have  you  consider'd  that  regard  ? 

Mrs.  Cler.  Is't  possible,  yeu  can  forgive  what  you 

ensnared  me  into  ? Oh  !  look  at  me  kindly — You 

F  2 
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know  1  have  only  err'd  in  my  intention,  nor  saw  my 
danger,  till,  by  this  honest  art,  you  had  shown  me 
what  'tis  to  venture  to  the  utmost  limit  of  what  is 
lawful.  You  laid  that  train,  I'm  sure,  to  alarm,  not 

to   hetray,  my  innocence Mr.  Clerimont  scorns 

such  baseness  !  therefore  1  kneel 1  weep 1  am 

convinced  [Kneels. 

[Cler.  Sen.  takes  her  up  embracing  her. 

Cler.  Sen.   Then  kneel  and  weep  no'  more my 

fairest — my  reconcil'd Be  so  in  a  moment,   for 

know   I  cannot  (without  wringing  my  own  heart) 

give  you  the  least  compunction Be  in    humour — 

It  shall  be  your  own  fault,  if  ever  there's  a  serious 
word  more  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Cler.  I  must  correct  every  idea  that  rises  in 
my  mind,  and  learn  every  gesture  of  my  body  a-new 
1  detest  the  thing  I  was. 

Cler.  Sen.  No,  no — You  must  not  do  so — Our  joy 
and  grief,  honour  and  reproach,  are  the  same  ;  you 
must  slide  out  of  your  foppery  by  degrees,  »o  that  it 
may  appear  your  own  act. 

Mrs.  Cler.  But  this  wench  ! 

Cler.  Sen.  She  is  already  out  of  your  way You 

shall  see  the  catastrophe  of  her  fate  yourself But 

still  keep  up  the  fine  lady  till  we  go  out  of  town 

You  may  return  to  it  with  as  decent  airs  as  you  please 

And  now  I  have  shewn  you  your  error,  I'm  in 

so  good  humour  as  to  repeat  you  a  couplet  on  the 
occasion 

"  They  only  who  gain  minds,  true  laurels  wear, 

"  '  Tis  less  to  conquer,  than  convince  the  fair." 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE   II. 

A  Room.     Enter  POUNCE,  with  papers, 
[si  table,  chairs,  pen,  ink,  and  paper.] 

Pounce.  'Tis  a  delight  to  gall  these  old  rascals,  and 
set  'em  at  variance  about  stakes,  which  I  know  nei- 
ther of  'em  will  ever  have  possession  of. 

Enter  TIPKIN  and  Sir  HARRY. 

Tip.  Do  you  design,  Sir  Harry,  that  they  shall  have 
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an  estate  in  their  own  hands,  and  keep  house  them- 
selves, poor  things  ? 

Sir  liar.  No,  no,  sir,  I  know  better ;  they  shall 
go  down  into  the  country,  and  live  with  me,  nor 
touch  a  farthing  of  money,  but  tTaving  all  things  ne- 
cessary provided,  they  shall  go  tame  about  the  house, 
and  breed. 

Tip.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  then  considering  that  all  hu- 
man things  are  subject  to  change,  it  behoves  every 
man  that  has  a  just  sense  of  mortality,  to  take  care 
of  his  money. 

Sir  Har.  1  don't  know  what  you  mean,  brother— 
What  do  you  drive  at,  brother? 

Tip.  This  instrument  is  executed  by  you,  your  son, 
and  my  niece,  which  discharges  me  of  all  retro- 
spects. 

Sir  Har.  It  is  confest,  brother  ;  but  what  then  ? — 

Tip.  All  that  remains  is,  that  you  pay  me  for  the 
young  lady's  twelve  years  board,  as  also  all  other 
charges,  as  wearing  apparel,  &fc. 

Sir  Har.  What  is  this  you  say  ?  Did  I  give  you  my 
discharge  from  all  retrospects,  as  you  call  it,  and  after 
all  do  you  cotrie  with  this^and  t'other,  and  all  that? 
I  find  you  are,  I  tell  you,  sir,  to  your  face,  I  find 
you  are  — 

Tip.  I  find  too  what  you  are,  sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har  .  What  am  I,  sir  ?  What  am  1  ? 

Tip.  Why,  sir,  you  are  angry. 

Sir  Har.  Sir,  1  scorn  your  words,  I  am  not  angry- 
Mr.  Pounce  is  my  witness,  I  am  gentle  as  a  lamb — 
Would  it  not  make  any  flesh  alive  angry,  to  see  a 
close  hunks  come  after  all  with  a  demand  cf 

Tip.  Mr,  Pounce,  pray  inform  Sir  Harry  in  this 
point. 

Pounce.  Indeed,  Sir  Harry,  I  must  tell  you  plainly, 
that  Mr.  T ipkin,  in  this,  demands  nothing  but  what 
he  may  recover — For  tho'  this  case  may  be  consider'd 
multifariam ;  that  is  to  say,  as  'tis  usually, commonly, 
vicatim,  or  vulgarly,  exprest  Yet,  I  say,  when  we 
onlv  observe,  that  the  power  is  settled  as  the  law  re- 
r  3 
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quires,  assensuputris,  by  the  consent  of  the  father — 
That  circumstance  imports  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  your  family  by 
this  alliance,  which  corroborates  Mr.  Tipkin's  de- 
mand, and  avoids  all  objections  that  can  be  made. 

Sir  Har.  Why  then,  I  find  you  are  his  adviser  in  all 
this — 

Pounce.  Look  ye,  Sir  Harry,  to  shew  you  I  love 
to  promote  among  my  clients  a  good  understanding  ; 
tho'  Mr.  Tipkin  may  claim  four  thousand  pounds, 
I'll  engage  for  him,  and  I  know  him  so  well,  that 
he  shall  take  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight-pence  far- 
thing. 

Tip.  Indeed,  Mr. Pounce,  you  are  too  hard  upon  me. 

Pounce.  You  must  consider  a  little,  Sir  Harry  is 
your  brother. 

Sir  Har.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight-pence  farthing! 
for  what,  I  say  ?  for  what,  sir  ? 

Pounce.  For  what,  sir  !  for  what  she  wanted,  sir; 
a  fine  lady  is  always  in  want,  sir — Her  very  clothes 
would  come  to  that  money  in  half  the  time. 

Sir  Har.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  pounds,  four  shillings  and  eight- pence  farthing 
for  clothes  !  pray  how  many  suits  does  she  wear  out 
in  a  year. 

Pounce.  Oh,  dear  sir,  a  fine  lady's  clothes  are  not 
old  by  being  worn,  but  by  being  seen. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  I'll  save  her  clothes  for  the  future, 
after  I  have  got  her  into  the  country — I'll  warrant 
her  she  thall  not  appear  more  in  this  wicked  town, 

where  clothes  are  worn  out  by  sight And  as  to 

what  you  demand,  I  tell  you,  sir,  'tis  extortion. 

Tip.  Sir  Harry,  do  you  accuse  me  of  extortion? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  I  say  extortion. 

Tip.  Mr.  Pounce,  write  down  that There  are 

very  good   laws   provided   against   scandal   and   ca- 
lumny  Loss  of  reputation  may  tend  to  loss  of 

money — 
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Pounce.  Item,  For  having  accused  Mr.  Tipkin  of 
extortion. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  if  you  come  to  your  Items — Look 
ye,  Mr.  Tipkin,  this  is  an  inventory  of  such  goods  as 
were  left  to  my  niece  Bridget  by  her  deceased  father, 
and  which  I  expect  shall  be  forth-coming  at  her  mar- 
riage to  my  son 

Imprimis,  A  golden  locket  of  her  mother's,  with 
something  very  ingenious  in  Latin  on  the  inside  of  it. 

Item,  A  couple  of  musquets.  with  two  shoulder- 
belts  and  bandeliers. 

Item,  A  large  silver  caudle-cup,  with  a  true  story 
engraven  on  it. 

Pounce.  But,  Sir  Harry 

Sir  Har.  Item,  A  base  viol,  with  almost  all  the 
strings  to  it,  and  only  a  small  hole  on  the  back. 

Pounce.  But  nevertheless,  sir 

Sir  Har.  This  is  the  furniture  of  my  brother's  bed- 
chamber that  follows — A  suit  of  tapestry  hangings, 
with  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holofernes,  torn  only 
where  the  head  should  have  been  off — an  old  bed- 
stead curiously  wrought  about  the  posts,  consisting 
of  two  load  of  timber — a  hone,  a  bason,  three  razors, 

and  a  comb-case Look  ye,  sir,  you  see  I  can 

Item  it. 

Pounce.  Alas!  Sir  Harry,  if  you  had  ten  quire  of 
Items,  'tis  all  answer'd  in  the  word  retrospect. 

Sir  Har.  Why  then,  Mr.  Pounce  and  Mr.  Tipkin, 
you  are  both  rascals. 

Tip.  Do  you  call  me  rascal,  Sir  Harry? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  sir. 

Tip.  Write  it  down,  Mr.  Pounce — at  the  end  of 
the  leaf. 

Sir  Har.  If  you  have  room,  Mr.  Pounce,  put  down 
villain,  son  of  a  whore,  curmudgeon,  hunks,  and 
scoundrel. 

Tip.  Not  so  fast,  Sir  Harry,  he  cannot  write  so  fast, 
you  are  at  the  word  villain — Son  of  a  whore,  I  take 

it,  was  next You  may  make  the  account  as  large 

as  you  please,  Sir  Harry. 
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Sir  Har.  Come,  come,  I  won't  be  used  thus 

Hark  ye,  sirrah,  draw — What  do  you  do  at  this  end 
of  the  town  without  a  sword  ? — Draw,  I  say— 

Tip.  Sir  Harry,  you  are  a  military  man,  a  colonel 
of  the  militia. 

iS'ir  Har,  1  am  so,  sirrah,  a»d  will  rim  such  an  ex- 
torting dog  as  you  through  the  guts,  to  shew  the 
militia  is  useful. 

Pounce.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear! — How  am  I  concern'd 
to  see  persons  of  your  figure  thus  moved — The  wed- 
ding is  coming  in — We'll  settle  these  things  after- 
wards. 

Tip.  I  am  calm. 

Sir  Har.  Tipkin,  live  these  two  hours — but  ex- 
pect— 

Enter  HUMPHRY  leading  NIECE,  Mrs.  CLERIMONT 

led  ly  FAINLOVE,  Capt .  CLERIMONT,  and  CLE- 

RIMONT  Sen. 

Pounce.  Who  are  these  ?  Hey-day,  who  are  these, 
Sir  Harry  ?  Ha ! 

Sir  Har.  Some  frolic,  'tis  wedding-day no 

matter. 

Humph.  Haw,  haw;  father — master  uncle — Come, 
you  must  stir  your  stumps,  you  must  dance — Come, 
old  lads,  kiss  the  ladies— 

Mrs.  Clcr.  Mr.  Tipkin,  Sir  Harry — I  beg  pardon 
for  an  introduction  so  mal-si-propos — 1  know  sudden 
familiarity  is  not  the  English  way — Alas,  Mr.  Gubbin, 
this  father  and  uncle  of  yours  must  be  new  modell'd 
— How  they  stare  both  of  them ! 

Sir  Har.  Hark  ye,  Numps,  -who  is  this  you  have 
brought  hither?  is  it  not  the  famous  fine  lady  Mrs. 
Clerimont — What  a  pox  did  you  let  her  come  near 
your  wife — 

Humph.  Look  ye,  don't  expose  yourself,  and  play 
some  mad  country  prank  to  disgrace  me  before  her — 
1  shall  be  laugh'd  at,  because  she  knows  I  understand 
better. 

Mrs.  Cler.  1  congratulate,  madam,  your  coming 
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out  of  the  bondage  of  a  virgin  state — A  woman  can't 
do  what  she  will  properly  till  she's  married. 

Sir  Har.  Did  yon  hear  what  she  said  to  your  wife? 

Enter  AUNT  before  a  Service  of  Dishes. 
Aunt.  So,  Mr.  Bridegroom,  pray  lake  that  nnpkin 
and  serve  your  spouse  to-day,  according  to  custom. 
Humph.  Mrs.  Clerimont,  pray  know  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Cler.  Madam,  I  must  beg  your  pardon ;    I 
can't  possibly  like  all  that  vast  load  of  meat  that  you 
are  sending  in   to  table — besides,  'tis  so   offensively 
sweet,  it  wants  that  haut-gout  we  are  so  delighted 
with  in  France. 

Aunt.  You'll  pardon  it,  since  we  did  not  expect 
you.  Who  is  this?  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Cler.  O  madam,  I  only  speak  for  the  future, 
little  saucers  are  so  much  more  polite — Look  ye,  I'm 
perfectly  for  the  French  way,  whene'er  I'm  admitted, 
I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

Sir  Har.  The  French,  madam I'd  have  you  to 

know — 

'  Mrs.  Cler.  You'll  not  like  it  at  first,  out  of  a  na- 
tural English  sullenness,  but  that  will  come  upon  you 

by  degrees When  I  first  went  into  France,  I  was 

mortally  afraid  of  a  frog,  but  in  a  little  time  I  could 
eat  potting  else,  except  sallads. 

Aunt.  Eat  frogs  !  have  1  kist  one  that  has  eat  frogs  ? 
— paw  !  paw  ! 

Mrs.  Her.  Oh,  madam — A  frog  and  a  sallad  are 
delicious  fare — "  'tis  not  long  come  up  in  France  it- 
self, but  their  glorious  monarch  has  introduced  the 
diet  which  makes  'em  so  spiritual — He  eradicated 
all  gross   food  by  taxes,  and  for  the  glory  of  the 
monarch  sent  the  subject  a-grazing ;  but  I  fear  I 
defer  the  entertainment  and  diversion  of  the  day." 
Humph.  Now,  father,  uncle — before  we  go  any 
further,  I  think  'tis  necessary  we  know  who  and  who's 
together — then  1  give  either  of  you  two  hours  to  guess 
which  is  my  wife — And  'tis  not  my  cousin — so  far 
I'll  tell  you. 

Sir  liar.  Hew  !  what  do  you  say  ? — But  oh  !  you 
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mean  she's  not  your  cousin  now — she's  nearer  a-kin, 
that's  wdl  enough — Well  said,  Nr.nips — ha,  ha,  ha. 

humph.  ]No,  I  don't  mean  so,  1  tell  you  I  don't 
mean  so. — My  wife  hides  her  face,  under  her  hat. 

[All  looking  at  Fainlove. 

Tip.  What  does  the  puppy  mean  ?  his  wife  under 
a  hat! 

Humph.  Aye,  aye,  that's  she,  that's  she  a  good 
jest,  t'aiih. 

Sir  Har.  Hark  ye,  Numps,  —  what  dost  mean, 
child  ? — Is  that  a  woman,  and  are  you  really  married 
to  her? 

Humph.  I  am  sure  of  both. 

Sir  Har.  Are  you  so,  sirrah  ?  then,  sirrah,  this  is 

your  wedding-dinner,  sirrah Do-you  see,  sirrah, 

here's  roast-meat.         [Shakes  his  cane  at  Humphry. 

Humph.  Oh,  ho  !  what,  beat  a  married  man  !  hold 
him,  Mr.  Clerimont,  brother  Pounce,  Mr.  Wife ; 
nobody  stand  by  a  young  married  man? 

[Huns  behind  Fainlove. 

Sir  Har.  Did  not  the  dog  say  brother  Pounce  ? 
What  is  this  Mrs.  Ragout — This  madam  Clcrimcnt ! 
Who  the  devil  are  you  all,  but  especially  who  the 
devil  are  you  too? 

[Beats  Humphry  and  Fainlore  off  the  stage, 
following. 

Tip.  [ Aside.'}  Master  Pounce,  all  my  niece's  for- 
tune wifl  be  demanded  now — for  I  suppose  that  red- 
coat has  her — Don't  you  think  that  you  and  J  had 
better  break. 

Pounce.  You  may  as  soon  as  you  please ;  but 'tis 
my  interest  to  he  honest  a  little  longer. 

Tip.  Well,  Biddy,  since  3-011  would  not  accept  of 
your  cousin,  I  hope  you  ha'n't  disposed  of  yourself 
elsewhere. 

Niece.  If  you'll  for  a  little  while  suspend  your  cu- 
riosity, you  shall  have  the  whole  history  of  my  amour 
to  this  my  nuptial  day,  under  the  title  of  the  loves  of 
Clerimont  and  Parthenissa. 

21p.  Then,  madam,  your  portion  is  in  safe  hands. 
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Capt.  Come,  come,  old  gentleman,  'tis  in  vain  to 
contend  ;  here's  honest  Mr.  Pounce  shall  be  mv  en- 
gineer, and  I  warrant  you  we  beat  you  out  of  all 
your  holds. 

Aunt.  What,  then,  is  Mr.  Pounce  a  rogue?  he 
must  have  some  trick,  brother ;  it  cannot  be ;  he 
must  have  cheated  t'other  side,  for  I'm  sure  he's 
honest.  [Apart  to  Tipkin. 

Cler.  Sen.  Mr.  Pounce,  all  your  sister  has  won  of 
this  lady,  she  has  honestly  put  into  my  hands,  and 
I'll  return  it  her,  at  this  lady's  particular  request. 

[To  Pounce. 

Pounce.  And  the  thousand  pounds  you  promised 
in  your  brother's  behalf,  I'm  willing  should  be  her's 
also. 

"  Capt.  Then  go  in,  and  bring  'em  all  back  to  make 
"  the  best  of  an  ill  game ;  we'll  eat  the  dinner  and 
"  have  a  dance  together,  or  we  shall  transgress  all 
"  form." 

Re-enter  FAINLOVE,  HUMPHRY,  and  Sir  HARRY. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  since  you  say  you  are  worth  some- 
thing, and  the  boy  has  set  his  heart  upon  you,  I'll 
have  patience  till  I  see  further. 

Pounce.  Come,  come,  Sir  Harry,  you  shall  find 
my  alliance  more  considerable  than  you  imagine  j  the 
Pounces  are  a  family  that  will  always  have  money,  if 
there's  any  in  the  world — Come,  fiddlers. 

DANCE  here. 

Capt.  You've  seen  th'  extremes  of  the  domestic  life. 
A  son  too  much  coiifin'd — too  free  a  wife ; 
By  generous  lands  you  either  should  restrain, 
And  only  on  their  inclinations  gain  ; 
Wives  to  oley  must  love,  children  revere, 
While  only  slaves  are  governed  by  their  fear. 

[Exeunt  omncs. 
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13RITONS,  who  constant  war,  with  factious  ragf, 
For  liberty  against  each  other  wage, 
Prom  foreign  insult  save  this  English  stage. 
No  more  th'  Jtalians  squalling  tribe  admit, 
In  tongues  unknown;  'tis  Popery  in  wit. 
The  songs  (their  selves  confess)  from  Rome  they  bring, 
And  'tis  High  Mass,  for  aught  you  know,  they  sing. 
Husbands;  take  care,  the  danger  may  come  nigher, 
The  women  say  their  eunuch  is  aj'riar. 

But  is  it  not  a  serious  ill  to  see 
Europe's  great  arbiters  so  mean  can  ie  ; 
Passive,  with  an  affected  joy  to  sit. 
Suspend  their  native  taste  of  manly  wit ; 
Neglect  their  Comic  humour,  Tragic  rage, 
For  known  defects  of  Nature,  and  ef  age? 
Arise,  Jrom  shame,  ye  conquering  Britons,  rise; 
Such  unadorn'd  effeminacy  despise ; 
Admire  (if  you  will  doat  on  foreign  wit) 
Not  what  Jtalians  sing,  but  Romans  writ, 
So  sliall  less  work,  such  as  to-night's  slight  Play, 
At  your  command  with  justice  die  away  ; 
Till  then  forgive  your  writers  that  can't  bear 
you  should  such  very  Tramontanes  appear, 
The  nation  which  contemns  you,  to  revere. 

Let  Anna's  soil  be  known  for  all  its  charms  ; 
As  Jam' d  for  liberal  sciences  as  arms: 
Let  those  derision  meet,  who  would  advance 
Manners,  or  speech,  from  Italy  or  France. 
Let  them  learn  you,  icho  icould  your  favour  find* 
And  English  be  the  language  of  mankind. 

THE  END. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 

WILLIAM  CONGRFATE,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
dramatic  writers  oi  this  country,  was  descended  from 
a  family  in  llu:  county  of  Stafford,  which  claims  a 
line  of  ancestry  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  lie 
was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Congreve,  ofCongreve 
and  Stratton,  and  born,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  his  monument,  in  1672,  but  the  place  of  his  birth 
is  not  certainly  known,  being  differently  assigned  by 
his  biographer;  some  contending  that  he  was  bora 
in  Ireland  ;  others,  that  the  village  of  Bards  a,  near 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
But  as  tins  circumstance  is  of  iittic  importance,  we 
pass  on  to  observe,  that  he  received  the  riid:ment=of 
his  education  at  the  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  from 
thence  removed  to  Dublin,  his  father  having  some 
military  employment  that  stationed  him  in  Ireland. 

When  he  had  acquired  a  correct  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Classics,  and  the  different  branches  of 
polite  literature,  his  father  thought  proper  to  assign 
hi'ii  a  profession,  and  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, sent  him  to  study  the  law,  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, where  he  resided  fir  several  years,  but  did  not 
make  any  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
statutes  or  reports. 

His  inclination  to  literary  pursuits  soon  became 
predominant,  as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of  ima- 
gination, and  possessed  that  copiousness  of  sentiment, 
dv  which  alone  intellectual  pleasures  can  Le  given. 
His  lir?t  performance  was  a  Novel,  called,  Incognita; 
or,  Love  and  J)uty  Reconciled.  It  is  praised  b)  the 
biographers,  who  quote  gome  part  of  the  Preface, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledges  to  be  uncommonly 
judicious  for  such  a  time' of  life,  but  observes,  with 
"his  wonted  fastidiousness,  that  he  would  rather  praise 
it  than  read  it. 

C'mgreve's  first  dramatic  production  was  the  Old 
Buichdor,  of  which  he  speaks,  in  Li>  Defence  agaiujt 
a  2 
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Collier,  in  i!,e  following  teiins.     "  That  comedv  wns 
written,  as   nveral   know,   som«?  vears  before  r 
r.rtcil.      When  I  wrote  il  I  had  little  thoi'ghts  of  tho 
.   but  ti:-:l  it  tn  a;i:u-:e  imse-f,  in  ;i  slow  recovery 
Iron.  ;i  lit  o  ,ii   my  in- 

discretion, it  was  seen,  ii IK]  i:i  some  ir..;e  nine  more 
it  wa>  ai-tiii;  and  I,  tlin/i:jh  ihc  remainder  of  my 
.etioii,  Buffered  myself  to  be  div.wn  into  tbe 
prosecution  of  adithcult  nnd  thankless  study,  and  to 
be  iiiv.-ived.  in  a  perpetual  war  with  kimes  and  fools." 

Jo!in.-:>n  remarks  on  tins  declaration  of  Goc'^reve, 
that  "there  •-••ems  to  be  a  strange  «!!*ectation  in  au- 
thors of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thinij  by 
chance.  The  Old  Baichelur  was  written  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  languor  of  convalescence,  yet  it  is  nppa- 
rentlv  compo'-eil  wirli  treat  elaborateness  of  dialogue, 
and  ince^cint  ambition  of  \sit.  Thea»c  of  the  writer 
considered,  it  i>  in-ieeil  a  wonderful  performance,  for 
it  was  acted  in  l(i'.K),  when  the  author  was  not  more 
than  twenty-one  years  old,  and  was  then  recom- 
mended by  Dryden,  Sourb-.-rne,  and  Maynwaring. 
Dndcn  said,  he  bad  never  seen  such  a  tirst  play; 
yet,  a.-  they  found  it  deficient  in  some  tilings  requisite 
to  the  suceeaS  of  its  exhibition,  they  took  the  pains 
of  adapting  it  to  tbe  stage. 

There  is  a  story  on  record,  which  Southerne  used 
to  relate,  of  one  of  Congreve's  comedies,  probably 
thi.-,  th;;t.  '•  when  the  author  retui  it  to  the  actors, 
mounced  it  so  wretchedly  that  they  had  almost 
rcjcv-icil  it;  but  they  were  afterwards  so  well  per- 
suade;! of  its  excellence,  rhat  for  half  a  year  before 
it  v.  as  acted,  UK  .  .dlowed  its  author  the  pri- 

vilege of  the  bouse." 

TJiis  play  was  sinmiL'rly  beneficial  to  Congreve, 
both  in  point  of  fame  and  p'rolit;  it  was  received  on 
its  representation  uith  the  highest  applause,  and  read 
with  the  greatest  avicr.ty  when  it  came  from  the  press, 
insomuch  that  it.  procured  him  t'.^  patronage 'of  tnc 
Premier,  Lord  Halifax,  who  appointed  him.  one  of 
the  Commibsioners  for  Licensing  Coaches;  and  soon, 
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after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Pipe  Office,  and  another 
in  the  Customs  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Dr.  Johnson,  after  having  remarked,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary patronage  Congreve  obtained,  "  that  his 
conversation  must  surely  have  been  equally  pleasing 
with  his  writings,"  observes,  that  "  such  a  comedy  as 
the  Old  Batchelor,  written  at  such  an  age,  requires 
some  consideration.  As  the  lighter  species  of  dra- 
matic poetry  professes  the  imitation  of  common  life, 
of  real  manners,  and  daily  incidents,  it  apparently 
pre-supposes  a  familiar  knowledge  of  many  charac- 
ters, and  exact  observations  of  the  passing  world; 
the  difficult  v  therefore  is,  to  conceive  bow  tins  know- 
ledge can  be  obtained  by  a  boy."  He  solves  the  dif- 
ficulty bv  the  following  observation,  evidently  sug- 
gested by  the  former  remark. 

"  If  die  Old  liuLclit!or  be  more  nearly  examined, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those  comedies  which 
may  be  produced  by  a  mind  vigorous  and  acute,  and 
furnished  with  comic  characters  by  the  perusal  of 
other  authors,  without  much  actual  commerce  with 
mankind.  The  dialogue  is  one  constant  reciprocation 
of  conceits,  or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows 
necessarily  from  the  occasion,  or  is  diet  •  eU  '  nature. 
The  characters  both  of  the  men  and  women  aie^fcithcr 
fictitious  and  artiticial,  as  those  of  Heartzcell  and  the 
Ladies;  or  easy  and  common,  as  Wit  to/,  a  tame  idiot; 
Kluft',  a  swaggering  coward ;  and  I'ond/eiciJ'e,  ajealous 
Puritan;  and  the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake, 
not  very  probably  produced.  Yet  thi->  gay  co.jedy, 
when  ail  these  deductions  are  made,  v.  •  i  still  remain 
the  work  of  a  very  powerful  and  fertile  mind.  The 
dialogue  is  quick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as 
seize  the  attention,  and^Uie  wit  so  exuberant,  that 
it  "  o'er-informs  its  tenement." 

The  year  following  our  author  produced  his  Double 
Dealer,  which  did  not  meet  with  that  degree  of  ap- 
plause as  was  bestowed  upon  the  other;  though  the 
characters  are  well-drawn,  the  wit  genuine,  and  the 
a  3 
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plot  well  laid,  and  \vcll  conducted,  lie  prefixed  t» 
it  a  dedication  to  his  patron,  Lord  Halifax,  in  which 
he  defended  his  piece  iVnm  c'nc  principal  objections 
brought  against  it,  with  considerable  ability.  Drult-n, 
who  may  be  calied  hi-.  Poetical  Father,  addressed  a 
copy  of  verses  to  him  on  i1  -  ;,.|  .'.ranee;  and  the 
same  compliment  was  paid  him  by  a  contemporary 
writer.  The  exhibition  of  both  those  plays  was  ho- 
noured by  the  presence  of  Queen  Mary;  and  when 
she  died,  soon  after,  C'omzreve  testified  his  gratitude, 
by  writing  an  Elegiac  Pastoral,,  which  has  been  much 
commended;  though  it  is  condemned  by  Johnson,  as 
"  a  composition  in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  no- 
thing is  ew." 

In  1695  he  produced  Lore  for  Lore,  with  which 
the  New  Theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  was  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  Betterton,  the  celebrated  tra- 
gedian of  that  day.  This  comedy  proved  -o  success- 
till  that  Bet  Cert  on  and  the  other  proprietors  made 
the  author  an  offer  of  a  share  with  them  in  the  profits 
of  the  theatre,  on  condition  of  his  furnishing  them 
with  a  new  play  every  year,  which  he  accepted. 

Dr.  Johnson  affirms,  that  this  comedy  is  of  nearer 
alliance  to  lite,  and  exhibits  more  real  manners,  than 
either  of  the  former.  The  character  of  Foresight  was 
then  common;  Dryden  calculated  nativities;  both 
Cromwell  and  King  William  had  their  lucky  days; 
and  Shattesbnry  himself,  though  he  had  no  religion, 
was  said  to  repair  predictions.  Ben  the  sailor,  though 
not  a  very  natural  enaracter,  is  however  very  pleasant. 

His  tragedy  of  the  JUourning  Bride  appeared  in 
169f,  two  years  after  his  comedy  ofjjovefor  Lore. 
It  \\.ts  received  \\ith  more  applause  than  any  of  his 
former  productions,  a:.d  still  continues  to  be  acred 
and  apphu.-ied.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  it  is  so  v. 
a^  to  shew  the  author  sufficiently  qualified  for  either 
kind  of  dramatic  poctrv.  But  except  avc:, 

hat  critic  adds),  we  are  rather  amazed  with 

!  perplexed    with    »irata;_i  m,   man    enter- 

Kiined  with  anv  true  delineation  of  natural  character. 
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To  these  strictures  the  Doctor  has  subjoined  tho 
following  passage,  highly  honourable  to  Cowgreve, 

*'  Hut  whnteveirobjections  may  be  made  to  his  comic 
or  tragic  excellence,  they  are  all  lost  at  once  in  a 
Maze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  tamembered,  that  he 
produced  these  tour  plays  before  he  hail  pushed  his 
twenty-fifth  year;  before  other  men,  even  such  as 
are  some  true  to  shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  tiieir. 
probation  of  litcratuie,  or  presumed  to  hope  for  any 
other  notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence 
and  enquiry.  Among  all  the  efforts  of  early  genius, 
which  literary  history  records,  1  doubt  whether  any 
one  cnn  be  produced  that  ru.ire  surpasses  the  common 
limits  of  nature,  than  thepbiys  olCongrevc." 

When  our  authoi  had  attained  to  the.  summit  of 
his  reputation,  Jeremy  Collier  published  his  "  Short 
I  icrc  of  the  Immorality  and  Prophaneness  of  the  En- 
glish Stage :"  in  which  he  censured,  with  the  greatest 
severity,  most  of  the  dramatic  writers  from  Drydtn 
to  Durfey. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Puritans  had 
raised  a  violent  clamour  against  the  drama,  \\hich 
they  considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to 
Christians;  and  Prynue  published  ?;  large  volume, 
called  Histrio  Mastur,  in  which  stage  plays  were  in- 
veighed against  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  enthu- 
siastic zeal  and  frantic  outrages  of  the  Puritans,  in 
process  of  time,  brought  them  into  general  odium; 
and  from  the  period  of  the  Restoration  the  poets  and 
players  passed  unmolested  ;  as  to  have  treated  them 
with  contumely  and  illiberal  abuse  would  then  have 
had  the  appearance  of  puritanical  malignity. 

But  Collier,  \vfio  «as  a  violent  Nonjuror,  knew 
that  his  character  would  exempt  him  from  all  suspicion 
of  attachment  to  puritanical  principles,  thought  ho 
might  attack  the  drama  and  its  votarie.-,  which  John- 
sen  thinks  he  did  from  no  other  motive  than  reh 
zeal  and  hor.est  indignation.  "  lie  "'tis  (V.iys  the 
Doctor)  formed  fur  a  controvcrtist ;  with  sutticieut 
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learning;  with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though 
often  vulgar  and  incorrect;  with  unconquerable  per- 
tinacity ;  with  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen  and 
sarcastic;  and  with  all  those  powers  exalted  and  in- 
vigorated by  a  firm  confidence  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
cause." 

Tims  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked  out  to 
battle;  his  onset  was  violent;  those  passages  which, 
while  they  stood  single,  had  passed  with  little  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  together, 
excited  alarm,  and  an  almost  general  exception  was 
taken  againstsuch  performances  as  had,  in  the  smallest 
decree,  an  irreligious  or  immoral  tendency. 

The  dramatic  writers  were  now  called  upon  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  so  furious  an  attack  ;  and  Con- 
grevc,  a  very  youns;  man,  elated  with  success,  and 
impatient  of  censure,  assuming  an  air  of  confidence 
and  security,  amongst  others,  entered  the  lists,  and 
attempted  an  answer  under  a  very  plain  title, 
"  Amendments  of  Mr.  Colliers  False  and  Imperfect 
Citations,  6:c.  from  the  Old  Batche/or,  Double  Dealer, 
Lore  for  Lave,  and  Mourning  Bride,  by  the  Author 
of  those  plays."  It  was  addressed  to  his  friend  Walter 
Movie,  Esq.  and  contained  a  spirited  justification  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  passages  objected  to;  but  the 
general  tendency  of  his  plays  could  not  be  vindicated 
upon  the  principles  of  morality,  as  in  many  instances 
their  effect  serves  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which 
life  ought  to  be  regulated  for  the  general  interest  of 
society.  The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the 
dispute  was  protracted  throughout  ten  years;  but  at 
length,  as  Johnson  expresses  it,  comedy  grew  more 
modest,  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his 
labour,  in  the  reformation  of  the  theatre. 

The  Doctor  cites  a  quotation  from  Collier,  who 
avails  himself  of  a  pa-sage  in  Love  _  for  Lore,  which 
conduced  in  our  critic's  opinion,  and  that  in  a  very 
essential  degree,  to  obtain  the  victory  over  tUe  ad- 
vocates for  the  Drama.  It  is  as 
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"  Sir  Sampson  Legend.  Sanipao&'s  a  very  pood- 
"  name,  for  your  Sampsons  were  strong  dogs  from 
"  the  beginning. 

"  Angelica.  Have  a  care — If  you  remember,  the 
"  strongest  Sampson  or'  your  name,  puii'd  an  old 
"  hon-e  over  his  head  at  ia.-t." 

Then  comes  Collier's  pointed  Remark.     "  Here  you 
"  have  the  Sacred  History  burlesqued,  and  Sampson 
"  onre  more  brought  into  the   house  of  Dagon  to 
.e  sport  fur  the  Philistines  I" 

Coiigreve's  last  comedy,  The  Way  of  ihe  World, 
w,i-  jx  T.foriKvd  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's IQD  1 
in  the  year  1700.  Although  written,  as  he  hints  in 
his  Dedication  to  the  Karl  of  Montague,  with  great 
labour,  and  much  thought,  it  was  received  with  so 
little  that,  disgusted  at  the  theatre,  he  de- 

termined to  commit  hi*  quiet  and  his  fame  no  more  to 
the  caprices  of  an  audience;  upon  which  Dennis  very 
pertinently  remarked,  thatCongreve  quitted  thesta'^e 
early,  and  that  Comedy  quitted  it  with  linn.  'Ihe  Way 
of  the  World,  notwithstanding  its  failure  on  its  first- 
exhibition,  has  since  bren  (iecmrd  the  most  perfect, 
perhaps,  of  all  his  comedies,  the  language  bcm«  pure, 
the  wit  geaaiue,  the  characters  natural,  and  the 
paintins:  hijrhly  finished;  as  such,  we  have  seen  it 
performed  with  that  universal  applause  it  so  highly 
deserves.  It  is  remarked  by  ah  autiior,  as  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  this  comedy  not  succeeding  on  its  first 
appearance,  that  7  lie.  Way  of  Ihe  World  was  so  just  a 
picture  of 'he  world,  that  the  world  could  nut  bear  .t. 

From  this  period  our  Author  may  be  said  to  have 
withdrawn  from  public  life,  though  he  afterwards 
produced  many  lirtie  pieces  on  \aii-us  uccaMons; 
amongst  which  were  TheJudgmeat  of  1'nris,  a  masque, 
performed  in  1701;  .Stwi/i,  an  opera,  never  per- 
formed; Ihe  'leers  of '  Awm  i/i/is  Jar  Ami/nttm,  an 
.•-toral  on  the  rii-ath  of  the  Marquis  of* 
an  ode  to  Qiii.cn  Wary,  wUh 
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complimentary  addresses  to  his  friends  and  patrons. 
And  lie  also  contributed,  by  his  version  of  the  eleventh 
satire  of  Juvenal,  to  the  translation  of  that  great 
poet  Dryden,  and  wrote  a  copy  of  versos  to  him  on 
his  Translation  of  Persius. 

His  dramatic  pieces  were  seven  in  number,  and 
their  titles  are  as  follow: 

1.  Old  Butche lor.  A  Comedy.  4to.   lG9o. 

2.  Double  Dealer.    A  Comedy.   4to. 

3.  L-rce  for  L  >re.  A  Comedy.  4to. 

4.  Mourning  Bride.    A  Tragedy.  4to.   Iu97. 

5.  Way  of  the  World.    A  Comedy.  4to.  170O. 

6.  Judgment  of  Paris.    A  Masque,  -no.   1701. 

7.  Semele.  An  Opera.  4to.   1707. 

In  1710  he  published  a  collection  of  his  Plays  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  with  a  Dedication  to  L->rd  Ha- 
lifax ;  but  though  he  lived  many  vears  after  the  publi- 
cation, he  added  very  little  to  them;  living,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  expresses  it,  in  literary  indolence  :  o. 
in  no  coiHroversr;  contending  with  BO  rival;  neither 
soliciting  flattery  by  public  comiacmiaii -HIS,  nor  pro- 
voking enmity  by  malignant  criticism;  but  passing 
his  time  among  the  great  and  splendid,  in  the  placid 
cnjovment  of  his  fame  and  fortune:  indeed  it  appears 
that  he  took  little  pleasure  in  writing,  as  he  did  not 
contribute  any  thing  to  the  Spectator,  and  only  one 
paper  to  the  Tatler,  though  published  by  men  with 
whom,  from  a  similarity  of  principles  and  manners, 
he  might  be  supposed  witling  to  associate. 

As  he  owed  his  fortune  to  Lord  Halifax,  he  conti- 
nued always  of  his  pat  iv.n's  party,  but  without  vio- 
lence or  acrimony  ;  and  his  firmness  and  abilities  were 
?o  much  reverenced  by  the  opposite  party,  that  when, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  Wings,  some  intercession 
was  made  that  Consireve  might  not  be  displaced, 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tory 
party,  made  this  answer  : 

,YL>II  ol'tttsa  adco  gotaaius  pffturn  I 

jiVec  tarn  arfnus  equus  Tyria  iolju/igitab  vrbc. 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.  when  his  friends  re- 
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turned  to  power,  he  was  made  Secretary  tor  the  Island 
ot"  Jamaica,  which,  with  his  place  in  the  Customs,  is 
said  to  have  afl'ordcd  him  twelve  hundred  pounds  tt 
year.  He  not  only  possessed  a  competency  in  point 
of  i'ortune;  hut.  the  esteem  of  the  most  exalted  cha- 
racters of  his  day  ;  so  that  he  seems  to  have  attained 
to  the  summit  of  human  happiness. 

Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  eligible  situation  in  which 
our  author  was  then  placed,  takes  occasion  to  intio- 
duce  the  following  anecdote;  "  But  he  treated  the 
Muses  with  ingratitude;  for  having  long  conversed 
familiarly  with  the  great,  he  wished  to  be  considered 
rather  as  a  man  of  fashion  than  of  wit;  and  when  he 
received  a  visit  from  Voltaire,  he  disgusted  him  by 
the  despicable  foppery  of  desiring  to  be  considered 
not  as  an  author,  but  a  gentleman,  to  which  the 
Frenchman  replied,  "  that  if  he  had  been  only  a  gen- 
tleman he  should  not  have  come  to  visit  him." 

Though  it  must  be  generally  admitted,  that  Con- 
greve  evinced  a  great  degree  of  vanity  and  affectation 
in  bis  reception  of  Voltaire ;  yet  he  is  very  ingeuiouslf 
defended  by  a  very  respectable  writer.  "  I  have  ottea 
thought  (says  Mason,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Gray),  that 
Mr.CongrcVC  might  very  well  be  vindicated  on  this 
head.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  vanity  of  author- 
*hip  continues  to  the  end  of  a  man's  days.  It  usuaUy 
soon  leaves  him  where  it  found  him;  and  if  he  has  not 
:  omcthine  better  to  build  his  self-approbation  upon, 
than  that  of  being  a  popular  writer,  he  generally  rinds 
himself  ill  at  ease,  if  respected  wholly  on  that  ac- 
count. Mr.  Congreve  was  rather  advanced  in  life, 
when  the  young  French  poet  paid  him  this  visit;  and 
though  a  man  of  the  world,  he  might  feel  that  indif- 
ference to  literary  fame,  which  Mr.  CJrav,  who  al- 
ways h  d  a  more  retired  and  philosophical  life,  cer- 
tainly ft  It  much  earlier.  Both  of  them,  therefore, 
iiiight  reasonably  at  times  express  some  disgust,  if 
their  quiet  was  obtruded  upon  by  persons  who  thought 
they  flattered  them  by  mch  intrusion." 
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Anala;;ous  to  Mr. ?•':  .iark,  Conoreve,  in  a 

familiar  Epistle  to  Lord  Cobham,  on  Improving  the 
Present  Time,  written    but  a  very  short  time    ! 
Jus  death,  describe1?,  with  elegance  and  diyviitv  of 
Sentiment,  the  studies   and   a  nusements  o:    ;.!.-  Jt- 
ch.'iiii  • 

M  without  regret, 

l-'iiruetting  cart,  or  stnvi 

]n  CK-V  contemplatiOD  soothing  time, 

With  morals  much,  and  now  and  then  with  rhvmej 

Kot  so  robust  in  body  as  in  mind, 

And  always  uiulejected,  tliough  declin'd. 

His  studies  were  in  his  latter  days  obstructed  by 
cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  at  length  terminated  in 
total  blindness.  This  melancholy  condition  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  gout,  for  which  lie  sought  relief  by  a 
journey  to  Bath;  but,  being  overturned  in  his  chariot, 
he  complained  from  time  to  timo  of  a  pain  in  his  side, 
ami  died  at  his  house  in  Surrey-street  in  the  Strand, 
January  '29th,  1T28-9,  in  the  5?tb  year  of  his  auc. 
Ha'  ing  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Le 
w;i-  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  bv  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  the  following  in- 
scription. 

*  \Yilliam  Congreve  died  January  19,  1728,  a^j  i 
56,  and  was  buried  near  this  place,  to  v. . 
valuable  memory  this  monument  is  set  up,  by  Hen- 
rietta, Duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  a  mark  bow  clearly 
she  remembers  the  happiness  and  honour  she  enjoyed 
in  the  sincere  friendship  of  so  worthy  a  ad  honest  a 
man,  whose  virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him  tue 
love  and  esteem  of  the  present,  air-,1,  and  whose  writ- 
,\ill  be  the  admiration  of  the  future.'' 

lie   left,  after  the  payment  of  a  few  legacies,  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  about  ten  thou 
pound-;,  to  toe  Duchess  of  Marlborough;  a  ciicum- 
stance  that  has  exposed  his  character  to  many  .>evcre 
animadversions,  as  that  sum,  which  to  her  wa?  super- 
fluous and  useless,  would  have  afforded  great  a 
ance  to  many  of  his  relations,  who  vrere.  at  that  t:n;<? 
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reduced  to  great  difficulties  and  distresses.  This  par- 
tiality, doubtless,  arose  from  the  attachment  of  the 
duchess  to  him,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very 
extravagant  nature;  for  tier  veneration  lor  his  me- 
mory approached  even  to  madness. 

His  plays  ;uu)  poems  were  collected  and  printed, 
not  Ions:  after  his  de.ith,  in  three  volumes,  l-Jino. 
It  appears,  from  Mr.  Ayvcough'g  Catalogue,  that  there 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  several  original 
letters  of  Centre  v«*s  to  Mrs.  Porter,  and  a  manuscript 
poem,  intitled  Satire  against.  Love. 

From  the  circle  of  life  in  which  our  author  moved, 
his  manners  must  have  been  polite,  and  his  conversa- 
tion pleasing,  as  he  was  universally  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  could  name 
among  iiis  friends  every  man  of  his  time  whom  wit 
and  eletiance  hud  raised  to  reputation.  Every  writer 
mentioned  him  with  respect:  Addison  testified  his 
regard  for  him  on  many  occasions;  Steele  made  him 
the  patron  of  his  Miscellany;  Pope  inscribed  to  him 
his  Translation  of  the  Iliad;  and  Young  is  lavish  in 
his  praise,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines: 

Congreve,  who,  crown'd  with  laurels  bravely  won, 
Sits  smUit:'.;  a:  the  goal,  while  others  ruu. 

Loi\-  of  Fame,  Sat.  1. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  him 
in  the  following  manner:  "  Congreve  has  merit  of  tin: 
highest  kind :  lie  is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed 
neither  the  models  of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner  of  his 
dialogue.  His  characters  are  commonly  fictitious 
and  artiiiria!,  with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not 
much  of  life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of  comic 
excellence,  which  he  supposed  to  consist  in  »ay  re- 
marks and  unexpected  answers:  but  that  which  he 
endeavoured  he  seldom  failed  of  performing.  His 
scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  humour,  imagery,  or  pa-- 
sion  :  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  intellectual  n'.adi- 
ators  ;  every  sentence  is  to  ward  or  strike  ;  the  con- 
test of  smartness  is  never  intermitted;  his  wit  is  a 
h 
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meteor,  playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  corrusca- 
tions.  His  comedies  have  therefore,  in  some  degree, 
the  operation  of  tragedies;  they  surprise  rather  than 
divert,  and  raise  admiration  oftencr  than  merriment. 
But  they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  \\  ith  images, 
and  quick  in  combination." 

Gdogreve'fl  Miscellaneous  Poems  have  been  much 
praised  by  some  writers;  but  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism 
upon  them  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  their  indis- 
criminate applause.  In  the  nUtidtousness  of  his  taste 
he  is  as  usual  severe;  the  justice  of  his  remarks,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  lines,  is  submitted  to  the 
opinion  of  the  reader. 

"  Of  his  Miscellaneous  Poetry  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  favourable.  The  powers  of  Congrcve  seem  to. 
leave  him  when  he  loaves  the  stage,  as  Antasus  was 
no  knger  strong  than  he  could  touch  the  ground.  It 
cannot  be  observed  wit lioilt  wonder,  that  a  mind  so 
rigorous  and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions,  should 
on  any  other  occasion  discover  nothing  but  impotence 
rmd  poverty,  He  has,  in  these  little  pieces,  neither 
elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of  language,  nor  skill 
in  versilication;  yet,  if  I  were  required  to  select  from 
the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry,  the  most  portical 
paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I  could  prefer  to  an  ex- 
clamation in  the  Mourning  Bride. 

Almcri't.  It  was  a  fanry'd  noire;  for  all  is  hu.sVJ. 

Ltonora.  It  bore  the  accent?  of  a  human  voice. 

Dilute riit.  It  was  thy  fear,  01  .  .'Si^enf.  wind 

YVhistlhitt  tliro"  hollows  of  Use  vaulted  isle: 

V.V1I  li-teii — 
Leonora.  Uark ! 
jilmcria.  No,  all  is  lui'h'd,  and  -.'ill  as  death— *Tis  dreadful ' 

How  ri-vi.ii  ml  is  the  f.n.o  of  this  till  j- 

\Vho«e  ancient  pillars  rear  their  murliu  :' 

To  bt.-ar  aiofi  its  arch'd  and  poucl'rous  roof, 

v,ei_'i:t  made  stedfast  mid  immovcablc, 

Av<\  t":ri>r  on  my  .ichhic  sighl;   t::e  toinbs 
And  ir.onu  •:' death  look  cold, 

And  «;.<;ot  a  ay  m-mbling  ho.uf. 

Give  nn-  thy  hand,  ai;d  It-i  me  !•• 
"•  • . ,  quickly  S[>ea':  to  mt1,  and  let  m>-  ne:.r 

.  e---uiy  own  rvlfri^hta  mt  with  its  cciioe*. 
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*'  He  who  iva:ls  these  lines,  enjoys  for  a  moment 
the  powers  of  a  poet :  lie  feels  what  be  remembers  to 
have  felt,  hefoi-e,  hut  he  feels  it  with  great  increase 
of  seiiMhiliiy ;  he  rccogni/es  a  f;iniiliar  image,  hut 
meets  it  sixain  amplified  uiul  expanded,  embellished 
\\ith  heiuitv.  and  enlarged  with  majesty. 

"  Yet,  (observes  the  doctor,)  could  the  author, 
who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  ot  Na- 
ture, liimeut  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  lines  lik,e 
these : 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-descending  rills 

Furrow  the  brows  of  all  th'  impending  hills. 

The  water-gods  to  Hoods  their  rivulets  turn, 

And  each  with  streaming  eyes  supplies  his  waning  urn. 

The  Fawns  forsake  the  woods,  the  .Nymphs  the  grove, 

And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distractions  rove ; 

In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  u -.<r, 

And  leave  pa  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 

AVi',h  their  sharp  nails  themselves  the  Satyrs  wound, 

And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  with  grief  the  ground, 

"  And  many  years  after,  (proceeds  the  writer,)  he 
gave  no  proof  that  time  had  improved  his  wisdom  or 
his  wit ;  for,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  this  was  his  song, 

And  now  the  winds  which  had  so  long  been  still, 
Jlegan  the  swelling  air  with  sighs  to  fill : 
The  water-nymphs,  who  motionless  remain'd, 
Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  complain'd, 
Now  loos'd  their  streams  ;  as  when  descending  rains 
Koll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation,  who  so  long  had  gax'd, 
("aarm'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  uma/M, 

to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell, 
Dismal  to  hear,  and  terrible  to  tell ; 
Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  wen  hc:ird  around. 
And  Echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound. 

"  In  both  these  Funeral  Poems,  (says  the  Critic,) 
when  he  has  yelled  out  many  syllables  of  senseless 
dolor,  he  dismisses  his  reader  with  senseless  conso- 
lation: from  the  grove  of  Pastora  rises  a  lijzht  that 
forms  a  star ;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for  Amyntas, 
from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violet. 

"  Of  his  Irregular  Poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella 
Hunt  seems  to  be  the  best;  his  Ode  for  St. Cecilia's 
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Day,  however,  lias  some  lines  which  Pope  had  in  his 
inhii:  v.  rote  his  onn. 

"  His  Imitations  of  Horace  arc  feebly  paraphras- 
tical;  and  ti.c  additions  which  he  nutkv.-.,  areoi 
value.     With  reject  to  Translations-,  the  Sai:. 
Juvenal  was  written  early,  and  may  tueielbie  be  f«/r- 
giv'en,  though  it  iia^e  not  the  massiuess  and  vigour  or' 
the  o/ioli-al.   In  all  his  versions,  strength  and  spngh':- 
liness  ate  waining:  his  Hymn  to  X'oi-'.j;,  iVoin  Uonier, 
is  perhaps  the  hen;  hut  his  lines  are  weakened   by 
wxpielr.  es,  ;lnd  his  rliyr.c  •-  j.  e  frequently  imperfect. 

"  H^s  petty  Poems  arc  -.i-idom  worth  the  cost  of 
criticism.  In  his  Verses  on  Lady  Gcthin,  the  latter 
pa  t  is  an  imitation  of  Dry  den's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Kiiii- 
^  .  .i!;d  ])tn'ix,  that  has  been  so  lavishly  flattered 
h\  Steele,  lias  indeed  some  lively  stan/as,  but  the 
expre»?j«)a  niiijil  he  mended;  and  the  most  -trikini; 
part  of  the  characu .  ii.id  been  alnady  shewn  in 
Loie  for  Loze.  His  Art  of  Pleasing  is,  foundeii  On  a 
cominou  but  perhaps  impracticable  principle;  and 
the  staleiir-s  of  the  sense  is  not  concealed  by  any 
novelty  of  illustration,  or  elegance  of  diction.  The 
ti^ue  of  Poetry,  from  which  he  seems  to  h  ue  hoped 
a  lasting  name,  is  totallv  neglected,  and  known  only 
as  it  is  appended  to  his  ph.ys. 

"  \Vhih  C'l.i.edv,  or  \\hileTraiiedy  is  regarded, 
his  pla\'s  art  likely  to  be  read;  but,  except  uhat  re- 
lates I-.,  the  sta-ze,  I  kn-iv.  not  ;har  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten a  stai -.  a  tliai  i^  Siinf .  or  a  couplet  that  is  quoted. 
The  ge"e.al  charnctc  r  -ceilaniesis,  that  they 

shew  little  wit  and  little  virtue. 

"  Yet  to  hisii,  it  must  he  confessed,  that  we  are 
indebted  tor  tut-  correction  of  a  national  error,  and 
the  cure  of  oii>-  Pindaric  madness.  He  lirst  taught 
the  English  \vrr«  >  .;i  Pindar'?  odes  were  regular; 
and  though  certainly  hr  had  nor  the  tire  requisite  for 
the  higher  species  of  Lyric  Poetry,  he  has  shewn  us 
that  enthusiasm  \n\*  its  rule*,  and  that  In  mere  con- 
fusion there  is  neither  grace  nor  greatness,* 
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Such  is  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon  the 
works  of  Congrevc,  both  dramatic  and  miscellaneous. 
To  the  merit  ot  the  former  he  bears  honourable  testi- 
mony, but  comments,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  :'he 
latter,  with  his  usual  sarcasm  and  asperity.  They 
are  stamped,  however,  with  the  approbation  of  men 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  class  of  literature,  in  proof  of 
which  we  need  onlv  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Pope, 
from  the  close  of  his  Postscript  to  the  Translation  of 
Homer.  His  words  arc — "  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  raise  a  vain  monument  to  myself,  let  me  leave  lie- 
hind  me  a  memorial  of  my  friendship  with  one  of  the 
most  valuable  men,  as  well  as  the  finest  writers,  of 
any  age  and  country;  one  who  has  tried,  and  I. nous 
by  his  own  experience,  how  hard  an  undertaking  it  is 
to  do  justice  to  Homer;  and  one  who,  1  am  sure, 
sincerely  rejoices  with  me  at  the  period  of  my  hU-ours. 
To  him,  therefore,  having  brought  this  loiiii  work  to 
a  conclusion,  I  desire  to  dedicate  it,  and  have  UK- 
honour  and  satisfaction  of  placing  together,  ia  this 
manner,  the  names  of  Mr.  Congreve  and  of 

A.  POPE/' 
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CRITIQUE 

ON 

LO(rE  FOii  LOVE, 

"WE  read  in  the  Arabian  Talcs  of  a  certain  prince 
ofBalsora,  Qeyn  Alasnam  by  name,  who,  in  digging 
for  concealed  treasures,  discovered  a  subterranean 
chamber,  in  which  were  eight  beautiful  statues, 
composed  each  of  a  single  diamond,  and  standing 
upon  golden  pedestals.  The  lustre  of  these  statues 
•was  such  as  to  illuminate  tbe  whole  room,  and  no 
doubt  to  dazzle  the  astonished  spectator.  There  was, 
however,  a  ninth  pedestal,  for  which  no  staiue  was 
yet  found  ;  and  t'.iat  btatue,  when  found,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  worth  more  than  a  thousand  of  these 
sparkling  images: — The  story  informs  us,  'hat  this 
ninth  treasure  was  a  living  woman,  or  in  other  words 
— Jfalwre  herself. 

Under  the  moral  of  this  fable,  I  beg  leave  to  insi- 
nuate (for  I  will  not  quite  assert)  my  opinion  of  this 
brilliant  comedy :  there  u  plenty  of  bright  and 
sparkling  characters,  rich  as  wit  and  imagination  can 
make  them  ;  but  there  is  wanting  one  pure  and  per- 
fect model  of  simple  nature,  and  that  one,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found,  is,  like  Alasnam' s  lady,  worth 
them  all. 
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I  f-hail  not  be  minute  in  my  examination  of  this 
coruedy,  but  dispatch  it  with  what,  speed  I  can  ,  fur 
1  am  persuaded  my  remarks  would  not  please  my 
readers,  nor  profit  my  publisher,  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  give  them.  In  fact,  I  wish  it  had  not 
fallen  in  my  way;  ior  to  assault  a  composition  of 
such  exquisite  wit  is  a  degree  of  poetical  sacrilege, 
and  to  applaud  what  sets  all  decency  at  defiance  is 
against  all  reason  and  morality.  The  prompter,  it 
is  true,  has  made  deep  cuts  with  his  pruning  knife  j 
but  the  canker  is  incurable.  The  poet  indeed  has 
provided  a  very  splendid  and  voluptuous  entertain- 
ment;  buthe  has  invited  too  many  guests  for  his 
table,  wh«re  they  have  not  elbow-room  enough  for 
their  ease,  nor  opportunities  sufficient  for  all  to  take 
a  share  in  the  conversation,  and  respectively  to  dis- 
play their  talents.  Old  Foresight  breaks  out  upon 
us  with  a  striking  and  extraordinary  effect,  but 
there  is  not  business  enough  in  the  plot  to  supply 
the  numerous  parties  that  have  claims  upon  it ;  and 
from  the  want  of  incidents  to  feed  his  humour,  he 
becomes  little  better  than  the  butt  of  Sir  Sampson 
Legend,  and  the  despicable  wittol  of  a.  shameless 
barefaced  profligate. 

When  sudden  and  abrupt  expedients,  such  as  Va- 
lentine's madness,  are  resorted  to  in  a  comedy,  some 
allowances  must  be  made,  in  consideration  of  the 
short  compass  within  which  the  poet  must  compress 
his  fable ;  but  where  the  motive  is  so  clear  and  ob- 
vious, why  Valentine  should  counterfeit  madness, 
and  so  totally  out  of  all  probability  that  it  could 
be  real,  we  can  hardly  find  an  apology  for  the  ab- 
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surd  credulity  of  Sir  Sampson  Legend ;  for  we  nir.r 
say  with  Pope — 

Tell  me  if  Congreves  fools  are  fools  indeed — 

They  certainly  are  not,  for  though  some  of  them 
may  not  do  a  icise  tiling,  none  ever  says  a  foolish 
thing.  It  is  not  the  convenienlia  cuiqite  that  Con- 
greve  studies ;  to  every  scene  in  the  play  we  might 
prefix  poeta  loquitur.  He  is  also  a  determined  leveller, 
and  distributes  his  favours,  with  democratic  indif- 
ference, to  the  lacquey  as  liberally  as  to  the  lord  ; 
though,  in  justice,  I  must  own  he  seems  conscious 
of  having  been  rather  too  bountiful  to  Jeremy,  and 
apologizes  for  his  partiality  by  giving  him  a  kind  of 
mock  matriculation  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
He  serves  out  wit,  however,  as  the  purser  serves  out 
grog,  to  every  individual  his  measur'd  dole,  without 
any  regard  to  his  occasions,  or  his  capacity  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  He  sets  out  a  feast,  like  JEsop's  feast 
of  tongues,  to  every  man  his  mess,  and  lets  none 
sit  down  to  his  table  without  a  full  proportion  01 
?alt  to  his  meat. 

In  what  company  Mr.  Congreve  liv'd  whilst  he 
was  a  writer  of  comedy,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  we. 
all  know  with  whom  he  consorted  in  his  idle  days  : 
but  if  the  ladies  of  fashion  in  his  time  talked  the 
language  which  their  representatives  talk  in  his  co- 
medies, they  were  intolerably  gross;  and  if  they  did 
not,  he  is  un pardonably  libellous. 

Let  the  reader  of  this  play  examine  what  the  di- 
rectors of  the  stage  have  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  expunge  before  they  oticred  it  to  the  audience, 
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nml  what  excuse  will  they  find  for  a  poet,  whose 
Helicon  is  far  from  pure  after  such  pains  have  been 
taken  to  filter  it?  Should  the  modest  and  chaste 
maiden  be.  present  at  the  play  even  now  as  it  is  re- 
presented ?  Can  there  be  contamination  and  defile- 
ment more  audaciously  exemplified  and  set  to  view 
than  in  the  characters  of  Mrs.  Foresight,  Mrs.  Frail, 
and  the  impudent  Miss  Prue,  (that  household  of  in- 
famy,) who,  though  kept  afloat  and  buoyant  on 
the  corks  of  their  poet's  wit  (the  only  life-boat  that 
could  have  saved  them  from  the  fate  they  merit),  are 
still  such  monsters  of  impurity  as  the  curtain  of  a 
British  theatre  ought,  never  to  discover. 

R.  CUMBERLAND. 
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THE  husbandman  in  vains  renews  hisli.il, 

To  cultivate  each  year  a  hiingr;/  soil; 

And  fondly  hopes  for  rich  and  generous  fruit, 

Jf'/ini  ti'hal  should f ted  the  Irce  devours  the  root  : 

TIi'  unladen  toughs,   he  sees,   J-ode  certain  dearth, 

Unless  transplanted  to  more  kindly  earth. 

fio,  tke  poor  fiuslands  of  the  slage,  icho  found 

Their  latonrs  lost  upon  ungrateful  ground, 

This  last  and  only  remedy  have  prov'd; 

And  hope  new  fruit  from  ancient  slocks  removed. 

Well  may  they  hope,  when  you  so  kindly  aid, 

Will  plant  a  soil,   which  you  so  rich  have  made. 

As  Mature  gave  the  world  to  man's  Jirst  age, 

So  from  your  iounty  ice  receive  this  stage  ; 

The  freedom  man  was  lorn  to  you've  restor'd, 

And  to  our  world  such  plenty  yon  afford, 

Jt  seems  II1, e  I'.Jtn,  fruitful  of  its  own  accord. 

But  since  in  Paradise  frail  flesh  gave  way, 

And  when  lut  two  were  made,   loth  went  astray  ; 

Fortear  your  tvondcr,  and  the  fault  forgive, 

If,  in  our  larger  family,   we  grieve 

One  falling  Adam,  and  one  tempted  Eve. 

U'e  ic ho  remain  would  gratefully  repay, 

What  our  endeavours  can,  and  bring  this  day, 
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The  jirsl-fniit  offering  of  a  virgin  play  : 
IVe  hope  lltr-re's  something  that  mar/  please  each  taslc, 
And  t/io'  af  homely  far.e  we  nude  the  fc. ,.-•/, 
Yet  you  will  Jind  variety  at  least. 
There's  humour  t  which  for  cheerful  friends  we  got, 
And  for  the  thinking  party  there's  a  plot. 
We've  something  ton  to  gratify  ill  nature, 
(If  there  be  any  licrc) — and  tlutt  is  satire. 
Tho'  satire  scarce  dares  grin,  'tis  grown  so  mild, 
Or  only  shcics  its  teeth,   as  if  it  sinil'd. 
As  asses  thistles,  poets  mum  tie  i 
And  dare  not  iite,  for  fear  of  being  lit. 
They  hold  their  -pens,  as  swords  are  held  by  fools, 
And  are  afraid  to  use  their  own  edge-tools. 
Since  the  Plain  Dealer's  scenes  of  manly  ra^e, 
Not  one  has  dur'd  to  las/i  this  crying  age. 
This  time,  the  poet  on:ns  the  [-old  essay, 
Yet  hopes  there's  no  ill- manners  in  his  piny  : 
And  he  declares  by  me,  he  has  designed 
Affront  to  none,  but  frankly  speaks  his  mind. 
And,  shonl'l  Ik'  ensuing  scenes  not  chance  to  hit, 
lie  offers  but  this  one  excuse — V«'as  icrit 
Before  your  .ale  encouragement  of  wit. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

SIR  SAMPSON  LEGEND. 

VALENTINE. 

SCANDAL. 

TATTLE. 

BEN. 

FORESIGHT. 
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LOVE  FOR  LOVE. 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

VALENTINE,  in kis chamber t  reading;  JEREMY  wait- 
ing.   Several  Hooks  upon  the  Table. 

V dentine.  JEREMY  ! 

Jcr.  Sir. 

/  al.  Here,  takeaway  !  I'll  walk  a  turn,  and  digest 
\vh;u  I  have  road. 

Jer.  You'll  gro-v  devilish  fat  upon  this  paper  diet. 
[Aside,  and  taking  aicny  the  looks, 

1 al.  And  d've  hear?  go  yon  to  breakfast — There's 
a  page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus,  that  is  a  feak  for 
an  emperor. 

Jer.  Was  Epictetus  a  real  cook,  or  did  he  only 
write  receipts : 

till.  Read,  read,  sirrah,  and  refine  your  appetite  ; 
learn  to  live  upon  instruction  ;  feast  your  mind,  and. 
mortify  your  flesh.  Read,  and  take  your  nonrish- 
mcnl  in  at  your  eyes  ;  shut  up  your  mouth,  and  chew 
the  cud  of  understanding.  So  Epictetus  advises. 

Jtr.  O  Lord!  I  have  heard  much  of  him,  when  I 
waited  upon  a  gentleman  at  Cambridge.  Pray  what 
V.T.-  that  Kpiclelus  ? 

I  nl.  A  verv  rich  man — not  worth  a  groat. 

Jrr.  lluni|)h  !  E.I  id  so  he  has  made  a  very  fine  feast, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  eaten. 

i  al   Yes. 

Jcr.  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  probably  under- 
stand this  tine  feeding:  but,  if  you  please,  f  had  ra- 
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ther  be  at  board-wages.  Docs  your  Epictetus,  or 
your  Seneca  here,  or  any  of  these  poor  rich  rogues, 
teach  you  how  to  pay  \our  debts  without  money? 
Will  they  shut  up  the  mouths  of  your  creditors  ?  W'ill 
Plato  be  bail  for  you  ?  or  Diogenes,  because  he  under- 
stands confinement,  a:«i  lived  in  a  tub,  go  to  prison 
for  you?  'Slife,  sir,  \vhat  do  you  mean,  to  mc-w 
yourself  up  here  with  three  or  four  musty  books,  iu 
commendation  of  :lar\  ing  and  povetry  ? 

t-ul.  Why,  sirrah,  1  have  no  money,  von  know  it; 
and  therefore  resolve  to  rail  at  all  that  have  :  and  in 
that  1  but  follow  the  examples  of  the  wisest  and  wit- 
tiest men  in  all  ages — these  poets  and  philosophers, 
whom  you  hate,  for  just  such  another  reason;  be- 
cause they  abound  in  sense,  and  you  are  a  fool. 

Jcr.  Ay,  sir,  I  am  a  fool,  and  1  know  it :  and  \vt, 
Heaven  help  me,  I'm  poor  enough  to  be  a  wit. — TJS/C 
I  was  always  a  fool,  when  1  told  you  what  your  ex- 
pences  would  bring  you  to;  your  coaches,  your  li- 
veries, your  treats,  and  your  balls;  your  being  in  love 
with  a  Indy  that  did  not  care  n  farthing  for  you  in  your 
prosperity;  and  keeping  company  with  wits,  that 
cared  for  nothing  but  your  prosperity,  and  now  you 
are  poor,  hate  you  as  much  as  they  do  one  another. 

fal.  Well!  and  now  1  am  poor,  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  revenged  on  them  all  ;  I'll  pur.Mie  Ange- 
lica with  more  love  than  ever,  and  appear  more  no- 
toriously her  admirer  in  this  restraint,  than  when  I 
openly  rivalled  the.  rich  fops  that  made  court  to  her. 
So  sh-.iil  mv  poverty  be  a  mortification  to  her  pride, 
and  perhaps  make  her  compassionate  the  love,  which 
has  principally  reduced  my  fortune.  And-  for  the 
wits,  I'm  sure  1  am  in  a  condition  to  be  even  with 
them. 

Jer.  Nay,  yonv  condition  is  pretty  even  with  their?, 
th;M'<s  the  truth  ou't. 

fill.   I'll  take  some  of  their  traoe  out  of  their  hands. 

Jer.  Now  Heaven  of  mercy  comimie  the  tax  upon, 
paper!  —  You  dou'l  '-.u-i'i  to  w,ite? 

/•'«/.   Yes.  lilo;   I'H  \viite  a  play. 
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Jcr.  Hem! — Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  a  small 
certificate  of  thrre  lines — only  to  certify  to  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  That  the  bearer  hereof,  Jeremy  Fetch 
l>v  name,  has  for  the  space  of  seven  years  truly  and 
faithfully  s:ned  Valentine  Legend,  Esquire;  and  that 
he  is  not  now  turned  away  for  any  misdemeanour, 
but  does  voluntarily  dismiss  his  master  from  any  fu- 
ture authority  over  him 

Pal.   No,  sirrah;  you  shall  live  with  me  still. 

./<•/.  Sir,  it's  impossible 1  may  die  with  you, 

starve  with  you,  or  be  damned  with  your  works:  but 
to  live,  even  three  days,  the  life  of  a  play,  1  no  more 
expect  it,  than  to  be  cauoniz'd  for  a  Muse  after  my 
decease. 

I'al.  You  are  witty,  you  rogue;  I  shall  want  your 
help — 111  have  you  learn  to  make  couplets,  to  lag  the 
ends  of  acts.  D'ye  hear?  get  the  maids  to  crambo  in 
an  evening,  and  learn  the  knack  of  rhyming;  you 
may  arrive  at  the  height  of  a  song  sent  by  an  unknown 
hand,  or  a  chocolate-house  lampoon. 

Jer.  But,  sir,  is  this  the  way  to  recover  your  fa- 
ther's favour?  Why  Sir  Sampson  will  be  irreconcile- 
ab!e.  If  your  younger  brother  should  come  from  sea, 
he'd  never  look  upon  you  again.  You're  undone,  sir; 
you're  ruined  ;  you  won't  have  a  friend  left,  if  you 
turn  poet. — Ah,  confound  that  Will's  coffee-house, 
it  has  ruined  more  young  men  than  the  Royal  Oak 
lottery! — Nothing  thrives  that  belongs  to  it.  The 
man  of  the  house  would  have  been  an  alderman  by 
this  time  with  half  the  trade,  if  he  had  set  up  in  the 
city. — For  my  part,  I  never  sit  at  the  door,  ttiat  I 
don't  get  double  the  stomach  that  I  do  at  a  horse- 
race. The  air  upon  Banstead  Downs  is  nothing  to  it 
for  a  whetter;  yet  I  never  see  it,  but  the  spirit  of 
famine  appears  to  me — sometimes  like  a  decayed  por- 
ter, worn  out  with  pimping,  and  carrying  billet-doux 
and  songs;  not  like  other  porters  for  hire,  but  for  the 
jest's  sake. — Now  like  a  thin  chairman,  melted  down 
to  half  his  proportion,  with  carrying  a  poet  upon  tick, 
to  visit  some  great  fortune  ;  and  his  fare  to  be  paid 
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him,  like  the  wacie>  ut'  -in,  either  at  t>.    tl:iv  of  mar- 
riage, or  the  day  of  death. 

""    I'al.   Vcrvwel!,   .-ir;   can  vr, 
"  Jer.  Somch:  .  r,  vvilh  a 

moagre  t-'rriried  couutfuar.ce,  that  looks  a?  if  he 
had  written  for  himself,  o;  were  resolved  to  turn 
author,  and  bring  the  resr  of  his  brethren  into  the 
same  condition.  And  hs; ly,  in  the  form  of  a 
worn-out  punk,  \viih  verses  iii  her  hand,  which 
her  vanity  had  preferred  to  settlement,  without  a 
whole  tatter  to  her  tail,  bui  as  ragged  as  one  of 
the  Muses;  or  as  if  she  was  carrying  her  linen  to 
the  paper-mill,  to  be  convened  into  folio  books  of 
warning  to  all  youri?  maid;-,  not  to  prefer  poetry 
to  good  sense:  or  e  u'lu-  r,\  ,i  needy  wit, 

before  the  embraces  of  a  \\valthy  fool." 

Enter  SCAM  UAL. 
Scand.  What!   Jeremy  holding  forth? 
I'al.  The  rogue  has  (with  all  the  wit  he  could  mus- 
ter HI  ":  been  ('i.-ciaimini.1  ngaiiist 

Scand.  Ay?   Why  then  I'm  afraid  Jeremy  has  wit: 

for  wherever  it  is,  it's  always  contriving  us  own  ruin. 

Jer.   Why  so   I  hare   been  telling  m\   master,  sir. 

Mr.  Scandal,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  try  if  you  can 

dissuade  him  from  turning  poet. 

Scand.  Poet!  He  shall  turn  soldier  first,  and  ra- 
ther depend  upon  the  outside  of  his  head,  ih^n  the 
lining!  Why,  has  i'nt  your  poverty  made  \o';  enemies 
enough?  must  you  shew  your  w>>  r.>  ^ei  mort  ? 

Jer.  Av,  more  indeed  :  ,'or  who  cares  tor  any  body 
that  has  more  wit  than  hi.  i->el' '? 

Scand.  Jeremy  speaks  l.ke  an  orac'e.  Don't  you 
.-co  how  worthless  great  men  ,;  id  :.ull  rich  rogues 
avoid  a  witty  man  of  small  forum.-?  Why,  he  loaks 
like  a  writ  of  inquiry  into  their  titles  and  states;  and 
seems  commissioned  l>v  Heaven  to  seize  the  better 
half. 

•  r!.  Therefore  I  would  rail  in  my  writings,  and 
be  revenged. 

Scand.  Kail!  at  whom!  the  whole  world?  Impo- 
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tent  ;iml  vain  !  Who  would  die  a  martvr  to  sense,  in 
a  country  where  tiie  religion  is  folly?  You  may  stand 
at  bay  for  a  while;  hut,  when  the  full  cry  is  against 
yon,  you  shan't  have  fair  play  for  your  life.  If  you 
can't  he  fairly  run  down  by  tfie  hounds,  you  will  be 
treacherously  shot  by  the  huntsmen.  No,  turn  pimp, 
flatterer,  quack,  lawyer,  "parson,  be  chaplain  to  an 
"  atheist,  or  stallion  to  an  old  woman,"  any  thing 
but  poet.  A  modern  poet  is  worse,  more  servile, 
timorous,  and  fawning,  than  any  I  have  named: 
without  you  could  retrieve  the  ancient  honours  of 
the  name,  recal  the  stage  of  Athens,  and  be  allowed 
the  force  of  open  honest  satire. 

/''«/.  You  arc  as  inveterate  against  poets,  as  if  your 
character  had,  been  exposed  upon  the  stage.  —  Nay,  [ 
am  not  violently  bent  upon  the.  trade.  —  [Oneknocks?] 
Jeremy,  see  who's  there.  [Jer.  goes  to  the  cloor.~\  — 
But  tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do.  —  What  do 
the  world  say  of  n>e,  and  my  forced  confinement? 

Scand.  The  world  behaves  itself,  as  it  uses  to  do  on 
such  occasions  Some  pity  you,  and  condemn  your 
father:  others  excuse  him,  and  blame  you.  Only  the 
ladies  are  merciful,  and  wish  you  well:  since  love 
and  pleasureable  expence  have  been  your  greatest 
faults. 

JEREMY  returns. 
^  Pal.  How  now? 

Jrr.  Nothing  new,  sir.  I  bare  dispatched  some 
half  a  dozen  duns  with  as  much  dexterity  as  an  hun- 
pi'V  judge  does  causes  at  dinner-time. 

/''«/.   What  answer  have  you  given  them? 

Scnnd.  Patience,  I  suppose  —  the  old  receipt  ! 

Jer.  No,  faith,   sir:   I  have  put  them   oft  so  long 


patience  and  forbearance,  and  other  fair  words, 
that  1  was  forced  to  tell  them  in  plain  downright  Eu- 

What? 

Jrr.  That  they  should  be  paid. 
Val.  When? 
Jer.  To-morrow. 

B  3 
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f'al.  And  how  the  devil  do  you  mean  to  keep  your 
u  ord  ? 

Jer.  Keep  it  ?  Not  at  all :  it  h.is  been  so  very  much 
stretched,  that  1  reckon  ii  will  brea  by  to-i  ••rrovv, 
and  nobody  be  surprised  at  the  matter! — [Knocking.'} 
Ag.in!  Sir,  if  you  don't  like  my  nearoctation,  will 
yo.i  be  pleased  to  an- wcr  them  \uur.-elf? 

Pal.  See  who  they  are.  [Exit  Jeremy  ]  By  this, 
Scandal,  you  may  ,«re  what  iiisto  be  g;  eat.  Secre- 
taries of  t-tiite,  |-resid<.nt«  '.(' the  council,  and  generals 
of  an  army,  lead  j  ,n  si.<^h  a  life  as  1  do  ;  JUT.  e  just 
sue  crowds  of  VIM;:,  its  in  a  morning,  all  soliciting 
of  ;ast  promises  ;  which  are  but  a  c! viler  sort  of  duns, 
th.it  l.iy  claim  to  vo'.nm  -,y  debts. 

Scand.  And  you,  like  a  truly  gnat  man,  having 
engaged  their  attendance,  and  promised  more  than 
you  intended  to  perform,  are  more  perplexed  to  find 
evasions,  than  you  would  be  wilh  the  honest  means 
of  keeping  vo\ir  \\oid,  and  gratifying  your  creditors. 

/  al.  Scandal,  learn  to  spare  your  friends,  .".id  do 
not  provoke  your  enemies.   This  liberty  of  your  tongue 
will  one  day  bring  confinement  on  your  body. 
Enter  JEREMY. 

Jer.  O,  sir,  theie'~  Trapland  the  scrivener,  with 
two  suspicious  felUws  like  lawful  pa  i.-.,  thai  would 
knock  a  man  down  with  pocket  tipstaves! — And 
there's  your  father's  steward!  and  the  nurse,  with 
one  of  your  children,  fr'<,n  Twit'nam. 

Val.  Plague  on  htr!  could  she  find  no  other  time 
to  fling  my  sins  in  mv  face?  Here!  give  her  this 
[Gives  /Konet/ .]  and  bui  her  trouble  me  no  more;  "  a 
"  thoughtless,  two-handed  whore  '.  She  knows  my 
"  condition  wtll  enough,  and  might  have  Overlaid  the 
"  child  a  fortnight  ago,  if  she  had  c-.ny  forecast  in 

Scanil.  What,  is  it  bouncing  Margery,  wilh  my 
godson ? 

Jer    Yes,  sir. 

Srcin'1.    My  blessing  to  the  boy,  with    this  token 
?Y<\>  ,;iOf;ci/.~]  of  my  love.     "  And,  d'ye  hear,  bid 

Margery  put  more  flocks  in  hei  bed,  shift  twice  a 
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"  week,  and  not  work   so  hard,  that  she  may  not 
"  smell  so  intolerably. —  I  shall  take  the  air  shortly." 

/  al.  "  Scandal,  don't  spoil  my  boy's  milk." — Bid 
Trap  land  come  in.  If  I  can  give  that  Cerberus  a  sop, 
1  shall  be  at  rest  for  one  day. 

[Jeremy  goes  out,  and  brings  in  Trapland. 

I'ul.  O  Mr.  Trapland  !  my  old  friend!  welcome — 
Jeremy,  a  chair  quickly  :  a  bottle  of  sack  and  a  toast 
• — fly — a  chair  first. 

Trap/.  A  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Valentine ; 
and  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal. 

Scan'd.  The  morning's  a  very  good  morning,  if  you 
don't  spoil  it. 

rial.  Come,  sit  yon  down  ;  you  know  his  way. 

Trapl.  \Sils. ~\  There  is  a  debt,  Mr.  Valentine,  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  of  pretty  long  standing 

/•'«/.  I  cannot  talk  about  business  with  a  thirsty 
pr.late. — Sirrah,  the  sack. 

TrapL  And  1  desire  to  know  what  course  you  have 
taken  lor  the  payment. 

J'al.  Faith,  1  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you — my 
service  to  you!  fill,  fill,  to  honest  Mr.  Trapland — 
fuller! 

Trapl.  Hold,  sweetheart — this  is  not  our  business. 
— My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Scandal! — \ Drinks."} — I 
have  forborn  as  long — 

I'd.  T'other  glass,  and  then  we'll  talk — Fill,  Je- 
n  i;i\  . 

Trapl.  No  more,  in  truth — I  have  forborn,  I  say — 

1'al.  Sirrah,  fill  when  I  bid  you. — And  how  dots 
your  handsome  daughter? — A  good  husband  to  her. 

[thinks- 

T>'apl.  Thank  you — I  have  been  out  of  this  money — 

la!.  Drink  first.     Scandal,  why  do  you  not  drink? 

\_T-hcy  drink. 

Trapl.   And,  in  short,  I  can  be  put  oil  no  longer. 

t'al.  1  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  supply :  it 
did  me  signal  service  in  my  necessity.  But  you  de- 
light in  doing  good.  Scandal,  drink  to  me  my 
friend  TrupUuid's  health  A  a  hoiieiter  man  lives 
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not,  nor  one  more  ready  to  serve  his  friend  in  distress; 
which  I  say  to  his  face.  Come,  till  er.ch  man  his 
glass. 

Scand.  \\  h:U?  I  know  Tranland  h-i-  been  a  whore- 
master,  and  loves  a  wench  still.  You  never  knew  a 
libertine  that  was  not  ap  hone.u  fellow. 

Trajil.  Fie,   Mr.  Sc.jda!,  y°u  nevor  knew 

Scand.  Whai  don't  I  know? — I  hoow  i'.ie  hnxorn 
black  wido-.v  in  ihe  Poultry — Eight  hundred  pounds 
a  year  jointure,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  mo- 
ney. Ahah  !  old  Trap  ! 

I'al.  Say  von  so?  C  >me,  we'll  remember  the  wi- 
dow :  I  know  whereabouts  you  are;  come,  toiler. 

Trapl.   No  more  indeed.       . 

Val.  What!  the  widow's  health? — Give  it  him — off 
with  it.  [They  drink.'] — A  lovely  c;irl.  'i faith,  black 
sparkling  eyes,  soft  pouting  ruby  li;.>!  Better  sealing 
there,  than  a  bond  tor  a  million,  ha! 

Trap].  No,  no,  there's  no  such  thing;  we'd  better 
mind  our  business — Yon're  a  v, 

i  al.  No,  faith,  we'll  mind  the  widow's  business  : 
fill  again. — Pretty  round  hea\ing  brea?t>.  o  Barbary 
shape,  and  a  jut  with  her  bum,  wou.  ::cho- 

rite;  and  the  prettiest  foot!  Oh,  if  a  nu.n  c.iuld  but 
fasten  his  eves  on  her  feet  as  they  steal  in  and  out, 
and  play  at  bo-peep  under  her  petticoats — ha !  Mr. 
Traplarid ! 

•>!.  Verily,  give  me  a  glass — you're  a  w?.g — and 
-  to  the  widow.  [Brinks. 

Scancl.  He  begins  tA  chuckle — ply  hiifr-ciu-a,  or 
he'll  relapse  into  a  dun.  " 

Enter -Officer. 

Off".  By  your  leave,  gent  1  "  Tr.  Trapland,  if 

we  must  do  o>  r  office,  tell  n-.—  V>  '  have  hali'a  ;lozen. 
gentlemen  to  arrest  in  Pall-.n.ili  and  Covent-garden; 
and  if  we  don't  make  liable,  the  chr-.irmen  vviii  be 
abroad,  and  block  up  the  chocolate-hones;  and  then 
our  labour'  l.>st. 

Trapl.  That's  true.  Mr.  Valentine,  I  love  mirth  -y 
but  business  must  be  done ;  are  you  ready  to- 
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Jir.  Sir,  vour  t'at'.ier's  steward  says,  he  comes  to 
make  proposals  concerning  your  debts. 

l'a  I.  Kid  him  come  in:  Mr.  Trapland,  send  away 
your  oilicer;  you  shall  have  an  answer  presently. 

Trap!.   Mr.  Snap,  stay  within  call.    [Efii  Officer. 

Enfcr  Steward,  who  iclilspers  VALENTINE. 

.  Scnnd.  Here's  a  dog  now,   a  traitor  in  his  wine  ! 

Sirrah,  refund   the  sack:    Jeremy,    fetch   him  some 

warm  tv-itcr ;  or  I'll  rip  up  his  stomach,  and  go  the 

shortest  way  to  his  conscience. 

Trap].  Mr.  Scandal,  you  are  uncivil.  1  did  not 
value  vour  sack  ;  I  ut  you  cannot  expect  it  again, 
when  1  have  drunk  it. 

Scand.  And  how  do  you  expect  to  have  your  mo- 
ney a^aiji,  when  a  gentleman  has  spent  it  ? 

I'd  I.  You  need  say  no  more.  1  understand  the 
conditions  ;  they  arc  very  hard,  hut  my  necessity  is 
prtasiiiij;:  I  agree  to  them.  Take  Mr.  Trapland  with 
yon,  and  let  him  draw  the  writing — Mr.  Traplaad, 
you  know  this  man  ;  he  shall  satisfy  you. 

Trap!.  Sincerely,  I  am  loth  to  'be  thus  pressing  ; 
but  my  necessity 

I'al.  No  apology,  Mr.  Scrivener  ;  you  shall  be  paid 

Trapl.  I  hope  you  forgive  me,  my  business  re- 
quires  

[Exeunt  Trapland,  Steward,  and  Jeremy. 

Scand.  He  begs  pardon  like  a  hangman  at  an  exe- 
cution. 

f'al.  But  I  have  got  a  reprieve. 

Scand.  I  am  surprised!  does  your  father  relent? 

Val.  No  ;  he  has  sent  me  the  hardest  conditions  in 
the  world.  You  have  heard  of  a  booby  brother  of 
mine,  that  was  sent  to  sea  three  years  ago  ?  This  bro- 
ther, my  father  hears,  is  landed;  whereupon  he  very 
affectionately  sends  me  word,  "  If  I  will  make  a  deed 
"  of  conveyance  of  mv  right  to  his  estate  after  his 
"  death  to  my  younger  brother,  he  will  immediately 
"  furnish  me  with  four  thousand  pounds  to  pay  my 
"  debts,  and  make  my  fortune."  This  was  once  pro- 
posed before,  and  1  refused  itj  but  the  present  im- 
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patience  of  my  creditors  for  ; heir  money,  nnd'iny  own 
impatience  of  confinement,  and  absence  from  Ange- 
lica, force  me  to  con-ei'.t. 

Saiud.  A  very  desperate  demonstration  of  your  love 
to  Angelica  !  and  1  think  she  has  never  given  you  any 
aasimv.ice  of  hers. 

yul.  You  kno'w  her  temper;  she  never  gave  me 
anv  great  reason  either  to  hope  or  despair. 

St  and.  Women  of  her  airy  temper,  as  they  seldom 
think  before  they  act,  so  they  rarely  give  us  any  light 
to  guess  at  what  they  mean  :  but  you  have  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  woman  of  this  age,  who  has  had 
an  indifference  for  you  in  your  prosperity,  will  fall  in 
love  with  your  ill-fortune,  besides,  Angelica  has  a 
great  fortune  of  her  own  ;  and  great  fortunes  cither 
expect  another  great  fortune,  or  a  fool. 
Enter  JEREMY. 

Jcr.  More  misfortunes,  air. 

t'"al.   What,  another  dun? 

Jcr.  No,  sir;  but  Mr.  Tattle  is  come  to  wait  upon 
you. 

Vttl.  Well,  I  cannot  help  it — you  must  bring  him 
up;  he  knows  I  don't  go  abroad.  \_li,xit  Jer. 

Scund.  Plague  on  him  !   1'il  be  gone. 

Val.  No,  pr'ythee  stay  :  Tattie  and  you  should 
never  be  asunder ;  you  are  light  and  shadow,  and  shew 
one  another.  He  is  perfectly  thy  reverse  botli  in  hu- 
mour and  understanding;  and  as  you  set  up  ior  defa- 
mation, he  is  a  mender  of  reputations. 

Scand.  A  mender  of  reputations!  ay,  just  as  he  is 
a  keeper  of  secrets,  another  vir;ue  that  lie  sets  up  for 
in  the  same  manner.  For  the  rrgue  will  .-peak  aloud 
in  the  posture  of  a  whisper;  and  deny  a  woman's 
name,  while  he  gives  you  the  marks  of  her  person. 
"  He  will  forswear  receiving  a  tetter  from  her,  and 
"  at  the  same  time  shew  you  her  hand  in  the  super- 
"  scription  :  and  yet  perhaps  he  has  counterfeited  her 
"  hand,  and  sworn  to  a  truth,  bui  he  hopes  not  to  be 
"  believed;  and  refuses  the  reputation  of  a  lady's  fa- 
f(  vour,  as  a  doctor  says  no  to  a  bishopric,  only  that 
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"  it  may  be  granted  him." — In  short,  he  is  a  public 
professor  of  secrecy,  and  makes  proclamation  that  he 
holds  private  intelligence. — He  is  here. 
Enter  TATTLE. 

Talt.    Valentine,  good  morrow!    Scandal,   I  am 

urs — that  is,  when  you  speak  well  of  me. 

Scand.  That  is,  \\hen  I  am  yours;  for  while  I  am 
in  v  own,  or  any  body's  else,  that  will  never- happen. 

Tatt.   How  inhuman! 

I''<;1.  Why,  Tattle,  you  need  not  be  much  con- 

'*    cerned  at  any  thing  he  says  :  for  to  converse  with 

Scandal,  is  to  play  at  Losing  Loaclum;  you  must  lose 

a  good  name  to  him,  before  you  can  win  it  for  your- 

'    seff. 

Tatt.  But  how  barbarous  that  is,  and  how  unfor- 
tunate for  him,  that  the  world  shall  think  the  better 
of  any  person  for  his  calumniation  !  I  thank  Heaven, 
it  has  always  been  a  part  of  my  character  to  treat  the 
reputations  of  others  very  tenderly  indeed. 

Scand.  Ay,  such  rotten  reputations  as  you  have  to 
tleal  with  are  to  be  treated  tenderly  indeed. 

Tatt.  Nay,  why  rotten  ?  why  should  yon  say  rotten, 
when  you  know  not  the  persons  of  whom  you  speak  ? 
How  cruel  that  is ! 

Scand.  Not  know  them?  Why,  thou  never  hadst 
to  do  with  any  one  that  did  net  stink  to  all  the  town. 

Tatt.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  nav,  now  you  make  a  jest  of  it, 
indeed.  For  there  is  nothing  more  known  than  that 
nobody  knows  any  thing  of  that  nature  of  me.  As  I 
hope  to  be  saved,  Valentine,  I  never  exposed  a  wo- 
man, since  I  knew  what  woman  was. 

I'al.  And  yet  you  have  conversed  with  several  ? 

Tatt.  To  be  free  with  vou,  I  have — I  don't  care  if 
I  own  that — nay  more  (I'm  going  to  say  a  bold  word 
now),  I  never  could  meddle  with  a  woman  that  had 
to  do  with  any  body  else. 

Sca>,iL  How! 

I'al.  Nay,  faith,  I'm  apt  to  believe  him — except 
her  husband,  Tattle. 

Tail.  Oil  that 
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Scand.  What  think  you  of  that  noble  commoner, 
Mrs.  Drab. 

Tatt.  Pooh,  I  know  Madam  Drab  has  bragg'd  in 
three  or  four  places,  that  I  said  this  and  that,  and 
writ  to  her,  and  did  I  know  not  what — but  upon 
my  reputation,  she  din  me  wrong — well,  well,  that 
was  malice — but  I  know  the  bottom  of  it.  She  was 
bribed  to  that  bv  one  we  all  know — a  man  too — only 
to  bring  me  into  disgrace  with  a  certain  woman  of 
quality — 

Scand.  Whom  we  all  know. 

Tatt.  No  matter  for  that — Yes,  yes,  every  body 
knows — no  doubt  on't,  every  body  knows  mv  secrets! 
— But  I  soon  satisfied  the  lady  of  my  innocence  ;  for 
I  told  her — madam,  says  I,  there  are  some  persons 
who  make  it  their  business  to  tell  stories,  and  sav 
this  and  that  of  one  and  the  other;  and,  sa\s  I,  if 
your  grace 

Scand.  Grace ! 

Tatt.  O  Lord,  what  have  I  said  ? My  unlucky 

tongue ! 

Val.  Ha.hn,  ha! 

Scand.  Why,  Tattle,  thou  hast  more  impudence 
than  one  can  in  reason  expect:  I  shall  have  an  esteem 
for  thee — well,  and  ha,  ha,  ha!  well,  go  on,  and  what 
did  you  say  to  her  grace  ? 

Pal.  1  confess  this  is  something  extraordinary. 

Tatt.  Not  a  word  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  ;  an  errant 
lapsus  linguae! — Come  let  us  talk  of  something  else. 

I'al.  Well,  but  how  did  you  acquit  yourself? 

Talt.  Pooh,  pooh,  nothing  at  all,  I  only  rallied 
with  you. — A  woman  of  ordinary  rank  was  a  liule 
jealous  of  me,  and  I  told  her  something  or  other — 
faith,  I  know  not  what. — Come  let's  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  [Hums  a  song. 

Scand.  Hang  him,  let  him  alone  ;  he  has  a  mind 
we  should  inquire. 

'latt.  Valentine,  I  supped  last  night  with  yonr  mis- 
tress and  her  uncle  old  Foresight :  1  think  yu:.'.r  fa- 
ther lies  at  Foresight's. 
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/'«/.  Yes. 

2V///.  Upon  my  soul,  Angelica's  a  fine  woman. — 
And  so  is  Mrs.  Foresight,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Frail. 

Scand.  Yes,  Mrs.  Frail  is  a  very  fine  woman;  we 
all  know  her. 

7V///.  Oli,  that  is  not  fair. 

Scant!.   \\  hat? 

Tatt.  To  tell. 

Scund.  To  tell  what?  Why,  what  do  you  know 
of  Mrs.  Frail  ? 

Tatt.  Who  I?  Upon  honour  I  don't  know  whether 
she  be  a  man  or  woman,  but  by  the  smoothness  of 
her  chin,  and  roundness  of  her  hips. 

Scand.   No! 

Tatt.   No. 

Scand.  She  says  otherwise. 

Tatt.   Impossible! 

Scand.  Yes,  faith.     Ask  Valentine  else. 

Tatt.  Why  then,  as  1  hope  to  be  saved,  I  believe  a 
woman  only  obliges  a  man  to  secrecy,  that  she  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  herself. 

Scand.  No  doubt  on  it.  Well  but  has  she  done 
you  wrong,  or  no?  You  have  had  her?  ha? 

Tatt.  Though  I  have  more  honour  than  to  tell 
first;  1  have  more  manners  than  to  contradict  what 
a  lady  has  declared. 

Scand.  Well,  you  own  it? 

Tatt.  I  am  strangely  surprized !  Yes,  yes,  I  cannot 
deny  it,  if  she  taxes  me  with  it. 

Scand.  She'll  be  here  by  and  by ;  she  sees  Valen^ 
tine  every  morning. 

Tatt.  'How ! 

Val.  She  does  me  the  favour — I  mean,  of  a  visit 
sometimes.  1  did  not  think  she  had  granted  more  to 
any  body. 

Scand.  Nor  I,  faith. — But  Tattle  does  not  use  to 
belie  a  lady;  it  is  contrary  to  his  character. — How 
one  may  bf.  deceived  in  a  woman,  Valentine! 

Tatt.  Nay,  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen! 

Scand.  I'm  resolved  I'll  ask  her. 
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Tall.  O  barbarous!  Why  did  you  not  tell  me — 

Scand.  I\o,  vou  told  u«. 

T'-.tt.   And  hid  me  ask  Valentine? 

/"<//.  What  did  I  say?  1  hope  you  won't  bring  ms 
to  confess  aD  answer,  when  you  never  asked  ine  the 
question  ; 

Talt.  But.  gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  inhuman 
proceeding. 

I'd/.  Nay,  if  you  have  known  Scandal  thus  long, 
and  cannot  avoid  such  a  palpable  decoy  as  this  was ; 
the  ladies  have  a  fine  time  whose  reputations  are  in 
your  keeping. 

Enter  JEREMY. 

Jfr.  Sir,  Mrs.  Frail  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
stirring. 

J'nl.  Shew  her  up  when  she  comes.         [Exit  Jer. 

Talt.   1'li  be  gone. 

Yal.  You'll  meet  her. 

Tail.   Is  there  not  a  hack  way? 

Val.  If  there  were,  you  have  more  discretion  than 
to  give  Scandal  such  an  advantage;  why,  your  run- 
ning awav  will  prove  all  that  he  can  te!l  her. 

Tutt.  Scandal,  you  will  not  be  so  ungenerous — O, 
I  shall  lose  my  reputation  of  secrecy  for  ever. — I  shall 
never  be  received  but  upon  public  days ;  and  my  vi- 
sits will  never  be  admitted  beyond  a  drawing-room  :  I 
shall  never  see  a  bed-chamber  a.'iairi,  never  be  locked 
in  a  closet,  nor  run  behind  a  screen,  or  under  a  table; 
never  be  distinguished  among  the  waiting  women  by 

the  name  of  trusty  Mr.  Tattle  more. You  will  not 

be  so  cruel  ? 

f'al.  Scandal,  have  pity  on  him ;  he'll  yield  to  any 
condition-. 

Tall.   Any,  any  terms. 

Scand.  Come  then,  sacrifice  half  a  dozen  women  of 

good   reputation   to  me  presently. Come,  where 

are  you  familiar? And  see  that  they  are  women 

of  quality  too,  the  first  quality. 

Tatt.  "Tis  very  hard. Won't  u  baron. ;'<  ladv 

pass? 
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Scand.  No,  nothing  under  a  right  honourable. 

Tall.  O  inhuman!  You  don't  expect  their  names? 

Scand.   No,  their  titles  shall  serve. 

Tali.  Alas,  that  is  the  same  thing.  Pray  spare  me 
their  titles;  I'll  describe  their  persons. 

Scand.  Well  hegin  then.  But  take  notice,  if  you 
are  so  ill  a  painter,  that  I  cannot  know  the  person  by 
your  picture  of  her,  you  must  be  condemned,  like 
other  bad  painters,  to  write  the  name  at  the  bottom. 

Tall.  Well,  first  then 

Enter  Mrs.  FRA  L. 

O  unfortunate!  she's  come  already.     Will  you  have 
patience  till  another  time? — I'll  double  the  number. 

Xcand.  Well,  on  that  condition — Take  heed  you 
dcvi't  fail  me. 

Mrs.  F.  1  shall  get  a  fine  reputation,  by  coming  to 
see  fellows  in  a  morning!  Scandal,  you  devil,  are  you 
here  too?  Oh,  Mr.  Tattle,  every  thing  is  safe  with 
you,  we  know. 

Scand.  Tattle! 

Tall.  Mum O  madam,  you  do  me  too  much 

honour. 

/"«/.  Well,  Lady  Galloper,  how  does  Angelica? 

Airs.  F.  Angelica?— Manners! 

I7al.   What  yon  will  allow  an  absent  lover — 

Mrs.  F.  No,  I'll  allow  a  lover  present  with  his  mis- 
tress to  be  particular — but  otherwise  I  think  his  pas- 
sion ought  to  give  place  to  his  manners. 

Val.  But  what  if  he  has  more  passion  than  man- 
ners ? 

Mrs.  F.  Then  let  him  marry  and  reform. 

Fal.  Marriage  indeed  may  qualify  the  fury  of  his 
passion ;  but  it  very  rarely  mciuU  a  man's  manners. 

Mrs.  i-'.  You  are  the  most  mistaken  in  the  world: 
there  is  no  creature  perfectly  civil,  but  a  husband: 
for  in  a  little  time  he  grows  only  rude  to  his  wife; 
and  that  is  the  highest  good  breeding,  for  it  begets 
his  civility  to  other  people.  Well,  I'll  toll  you  news; 
but,  I  suppose,  you  heard  your  brother  Benjamin  is 
Janded.  And  my  brother  Foresight's  daughter  is 
c  2 
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come  out  of  the  country — I  assure  von,  there's  a 
match  talk'd  of  by  the  old  people. — Well,  if  he  he 
but  as  great  a  sen'beast,  as  she  is  a  land  monster,  we 
shall  have  a  most  amphibious  breed — the  progeny 
will  be  all  otters:  he  has  been  bred  at  sea,  and  she 
has  never  been  out  of  the  country. 

/  al.  Phgue  take  them !  their  conjunction  bodes 
me  no  good,  I'm  sure. 

J/r.v.  F.  Now  you  talk  of  conjunction,  my  brother 
Foresight  has  cast  both  their  nativities,  and  prognos- 
ticates an  admiral  and  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace  to  be  the  issue  male  of  their  two  bodies.  'Tis 
the  most  superstitious  old  fool !  He  would  have  per- 
suaded me,  that  this  was  an  unlucky  day,  and  would 
not  let  me  come  abroad :  but  I  invented  a  dream,  and 
sent  him  to  Artemidoms  for  interpretation,  and  so 
stole  out  to  see  you.  Well,  and  what  will  you  give 
me  now?  Come,  I  must  have  something. 

I'a!.  Step  into  the  next  room — and  I'll  give  you 
something. 

Sound.  Av,  we'll  all  give  you  something. 

Mrs.  F.   Well,  what  will  you  give  me? 

]  al.   Mine's  a  secret. 

Mrs.  F.  I  thought  you  wrjuld  give  me  something 
that  would  be  a  trouble  to  you  to  keep. 

/•«/.  And  Scandal  shall  give  you  a  good  name. 

Mrs.  F.  Thai's  more  th  m  he  has  or  himself.  And 
what  will  you  give  me,  Mr.  Tattle? 

Tail.   I  ?'  My  soul,  madam. 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh,  no,  1  thank  you,  I  have  enough  to 
do  to  take  care  of  my  own.  V\  ell;  but  I'll  come  ami 
see  you  one  of  these  mornings:  I  hear,  you  have  a 
great  many  pictures. 

Tat  1.  I  have  a  pretty  good  collection,  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  some  originals. 

Scnnd.  Hang  him,  he  has  nothing  but  the  Seasons 
and  the  Twelve  Caesars,  paltry  copies;  and  the  Five 
Senses,  as  ill  represented  as  they  are  in  himself;  and 
he  himself  is  the  only  original  you  will  see  there. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  but  I  hear  he  has  a  closet  of  beauties. 
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Scand.  Yes,  all  that  have  done  him  favours,  if  you 
will  believe  him. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  let  me  see  those,  Mr.  Tattle. 

Tatt.  Oh,  madam,  those  are  sacred  to  love  and  con- 
templation. No  man  but  the  painter  and  myself  was 
ever  blest  with  the  sight. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  but  a  woman — 

Tatt.  Nor  woman,  till  she  consented  to  have  her 
picture  there  too — for  then  she  is  obliged  to  keep  the 
secret. 

Scand.  No,  no!  come  to  me  if  you'd  see  pictures. 

Mrs.  F.  You  ', 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  can  shew  you  your  own  pic- 
ture, and  most  of  your  acquaintance,  to  the  life,  and 
as  like  as  at  Kneller's. 

Mrs.  F.  O  lying  creature!  Valentine,  does  not  he 
lie  ? — I  can't  believe  a  word  he  says. 

f'al.  No,  indeed  he  speaks  truth  now;  for,  as 
Tattle  has  pictures  of  all  that  have  granted  him  fa- 
vours, he  has  the  pictures  of  all  that  have  refused 
him — if  satires,  descriptions,  characters,  and  lam- 
poons, are  pictures. 

Scand.  Yes,  mine  are  most  in  black  and  white — 
and  yet  there  are  some  set  out  in  their  true  colours, 
both  men  and  women.  I  can  shew  you  pride,  folly, 
affectation,  wantonness,  inconstancy,  covetousness, 
dissimulation,  malice,  and  ignorance,  all  in  one  piece. 
Then  I  can  shew  you  lying,  foppery,  vanity,  cowar- 
dice, brnggery,  "  letchery,  impotence," and  ugliness, 
in  another  niece;  and  yet  one  of  these  is  a  celebrated 
beauty,  and  t'other  a  professed  beau.  I  have  paint- 
ings too,  some  pleasant  enough. 

Mrs.  F.  Come,  let's  hear  them. 

Scand.  Why,  I  have  a  beau  in  a  bagnio,  cupping 
for  a  complexion,  and  sweating  for  a  shape. 

Mrs.F  .  So! 

Scand.  Then  I  have  a  lady  burning  brandy  in  a 
cellar  with  a  hackney-coachman. 

Mrs.  F.  O  devil!  "Well  but  that  story  is  not  true. 

Scand.  I  have  some  hieroglyphics  too.  I  have  a 
c  3 
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lawyer  with  a  hundred  hands,  two  heads,  and  but 
one  face;  a  divine,  with  two  faces  and  one  head; 
and  I  have  a  soldier,  with  his  brains  in  his  belly,  and 
his  heart  where  his  head  should  be. 

Mrs.  F.  And  no  head. 

Scand.  No  head. 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh,  this  is  all  invention.  Have  you  not 
a  poet. 

Scand.  Yes,  I  have  a  poet,  weighing  words,  and" 
selling  praise  for  praise;  and  a  critic  picking  his 
pocket.  "  I  have  another  large  piece  too,  repre- 
"  senting  a  school,  where  there  are  huge  propor- 
"  tioned  critics,  with  long  wigs,  laced  coats,  Stein- 
"  kirk  cravats,  and  terrible  faces;  with  catcalls  in 
"  their  hands,  and  horn-books  about  their  necks." 
1  have  many  more  of  this  kind,  very  well  painted, 
as  vou  shall  see. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  I'll  come,  if  it  be  but  to  disprove 
you. 

Enter  JEREMT. 

Jer.  Sir,  here's  the  steward  again  from  your  father. 

l;al.  I'll  come  to  him. Will  you  give  me  leave? 

I'll  wait  on  vou  again  presently. 

Mrs.  F.  No,  I'll  be  gone.  Come,  who  squires  me 
to  the  Exchange  ?  I  must  call  on  my  sister  Foresight 
there. 

Scand.   I  will :   I  have  a  mind  to  your  sister. 

Mrs.  F.  Civil! 

Talt.  I  will:  because  I  have  a  lendrc  for  your 
ladyship. 

Mrs.  F.  That's  somewhat  the  better  reason,  to  my 
opinion. 

Scand.  Well,  if  Tattle  entertains  you,  I  have  the 
better  opportunity  to  engage  your  sister. 

fat.  1VI1  Angelica  I  am  about  making  hard  con- 
ditions, to  come  abroad,  and  be  at  liberty  to  see  her. 

Scand.  I'll  give  an  account  of  you  and  your  pro- 
ceedings. If  indiscretion  be  a  sign  of  love,  you  arc 
the  most  of  a  lover  of  any  body  that  I  know.  You 
fancy  that  parting  with  your  estate  will  help  you  to 
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your  mistress — In  my  mind  he  is  a  thoughtless  ad- 
venturer, 

Who  hopes  to  purcliaxe  icealth  by  selling  land; 

Or  win  a  mistress  ivitk  a  losing  hand.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  FORESIGHT'S  House.    Enter  FORESIGHT 
and  Servant. 

Foresight.  HEY-DAY!  What,  are  all  the  woman  of 
my  family  abroad?  Is  not  my  wife  come  home?  nor 
my  sister?  nor  my  daughter? 

Scrv.  No,  sir. 

For.  Mercy  on  us !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
Sure  the  moon  is  in  all  her  fortitudes!  Is  my  nice* 
Angelica  at  home  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

For.  I  believe  you  lie,  sir. 

Serv.  Sir! 

For.  I  say  you  lie,  sir.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
thing  should  be  as  I  would  have  it;  for  I  was  born, 
sir,  when  the  Crab  was  ascending;  and  all  my  affairs 
go  backward. 

.SVry.  I  can't  tell  indeed,  sir. 

For.  No,  I  know  you  can't,  sir.  But  I  can  tell, 
and  foretell,  sir. 

Enter  NURSE. 

For.  Nurse,  where's  your  young  mistress? 

Nurse.  Wt-e'st  heart!  I  know  not:  they're  none  of 
them  come  home  yet.  Poor  child,  1  warrant  she's 

fond  of  seeing  the  town! Marry,   pray   Heaven 

they  have  given  her  any  dinner! Good  lack-a-day, 

ha,  ha,  ha!  O  strange;  I'll  vow  and  swear  now,  ha, 
ha,  ha!   marry  and  did  you  ever  see  the  like! 

For.  Why,  how  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Pray  Heaven  send  your  worship  good  luck! 
marry,  and  amen,  with  all  my  heart!  for  you  have 
put  on  one  stocking  with  the  wrong  side  outward. 

For.  Ilu,  how?  Faith  and  troth  I'm  ^!ad  of  it; 
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and  so  I  hare  ;  be  good  Ir.ck  in  troth  ;  in 

troth  it  may,  very  gord  lurk:  nay,  I  have  had  some 
omens.  I  got  out  of  bed  backwards  too  this  morn- 
ing, without  premeditation  ;  pretty  good  that  too. 
But  then  I  stun-  1.4  down  stairs,  and  met  a 

1  ;  b;id  d!i;( us  liio  e!  Some  bad,  some  good  ; 
oiir  lives  are  chequered  :  mirth  and  sorrow,  want  and 
plenty,  night  and  day,  make  up  our  time. — But,  in 
troth,  I  am  pleased  at  my  stocking — very  well  pleased 
at  ray  stocking! — Oh,  here's  my  niece! — Sirrah,  go 
tell  Sir  Sampson  Legend  I'll  wait  on  him  if  he's  at 
leisure.  'Ti--  now  ;iuc .•  o'clock,  a  vrry  good  hour  for 
business;  Mercury  governs  this  hour.  \_ExitServant. 

Enter "  ANGELICA. 

Aug.  Is  it  not  a  good  hour  for  pleasure  too,  uncle? 
Piav  lend  me  your  coach  j  mine's  out  of  order. 

lor.  What,  would  you  be  gadding  too?  Sure  all 
fi-maies  are  mad  to-day. —  It  is  of  evil  portent,  and 
bodes  mischief  to  the  master  of  a  family. — I  remem- 
ber an  old  prophesy  written  by  Messahalah  the  Ara- 
bian, and  thus  translated  by  a  reverend  Buckingham- 
shire bard. 

//  'iicn  housewives  all  the  house  forsake, 
And  leave  good  mm  to  LTCJC  and  laket 
Jl'ilLoiiten  xuilc,  then  le  it  said, 
rj'li(!'  at  and  upon  its  head; 

And  ifhai  tJ>e  head  is  set  in  ground, 
jVo  inur'lij  it  Icjruitf ul  found. 

Fruitful,  the  head  fruitful:  that  bodes  horns;  the 
fruit  of  the  head  is  horns.  Dear  niece,  stay  at  home 
—  for  by  the  head  of  the  house  is  meant  the  husband ; 
the  prophesy  needs  no  explanation. 

Aug.  Well,  but  I  can  neither  make  you  a  cuckold, 
uncle,  by  going  abroad ;  nor  secure  you  from  being 
one,  by  slaying  at  home. 

For."  Ye-,  yes ;  "  liile  there's  one  wontan  left,  the 
prophecy  i->  not  in  fidl  force. 

Ang  But  my  inclinations  are  in  force.  I  have  a 
mind  to  go  abroad  j  and  if  you  won't  lend  me  your 
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coach,  I'll  take  a  hackney,  or  a  chair ;  and  leave  you 
to  erect  a  scheme,  anil  find  who's  in  conjunction  with 
yonr  wife.  Why  don't  you  keep  her  at  home,  it' 
you're  jealous  of  her  when  she's  abroad  ?  You  know 
my  aunt  is  a  little  retrograde  (as  you  call  it)  in  her 
nature.  Uncle,  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  lord  of  the 
ascendant!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

For.  Well,  jill-flirt,  you  are  very  pert — and  always 
ridiculing  that  celestial  science. 

Ang.  Nay,  uncle,  don't  be  angry. — If  you  are,  I'll 
reap  up  all  your  false  prophecies,  ridiculous  dreams, 
and  idle  divinations.  I'll  swear,  you  are  a  nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood. — What  a  bustle  did  you  keep 
against  the  last  invisible  eclipse,  laving  in  provision, 
as  it  were  for  a  siege  !  What  a  world  of  fire,  and  can- 
dle, matches  and  tinderboxes,  did  you  purchase! — 
One  would  have  thought  we  were  ever  after  to  live 
underground;  or  at  least  make  a  voyage  to  Green- 
land, to  inhabit  there  all  the  dark  season. 

for.  Why,  you  malapert  slut! 

Ang.  Will  you  lend  me  your  coach?  or  I'll  goon. 
—Nay,  I'll  declare  how  you  prophesied  popery  was 
coining,  only  because  the  butler  had  mislaid  some  of 
the  apostle  spoons,  and  thought  they  were  lost. 
Away  went  religion  and  spoon-meat  together! 
Indeed,  uncle,  I'll  indite  you  for  a  wizard. 

I'or.  How,  hussy !  was  there  ever  such  a  provok- 
ing minx? 

Nurse.  O  merciful  father,  how  she  talks ! 

Ang.  Yes,  I  can  make  oath  of  your  unlawful  mid- 
night practices ;  you  and  the  old  nurse  there. 

Nurse.    Marry,    Heaven  defend! — I  at  midnight 

E radices ! — O  Herd,  what's  here  to  do  ? — I  in  un- 
Lwful  doings  with  my  master's  worship  ! — Why,  did 
you  ever  hear  the  like  now? — Sir,  did  ever  1  do 
any  thing  of  your  midnight  concerns — but  warm  your 
bed,  and  tuck  you  up,  and  set  the  candle  and  your 
tobacco-box  and  your  urinal  by  you,  and  now  and 
then  rub  the  soles  of  your  feet? — O  Lord,  I  ! 

Ang.  Yes,  I  saw  you  together,  through  the  key- 
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hole  of  the  closer,  one  night,  like  Saul  with  the  witch 
ofJEndor,  turning  the  sieve  and  sheers,  and  pricking 
your  thumbs,  to  write  poor  inocent  servants'  t: 
in  blood,  about  a  little  nutmeg-grater,  which  she  had 
forgot  in  the  caudle-ci'p. — Nay,  1  know  something 
worse,  if  I  would  speak  of  it! 

For.  I  defy  you,  hussy;  hut  I'll  remember  this. 
I'll  be  revenged  on  you,  cockatrice  ;  I'll  hamper  you 
— You  have  your  fortune  in  your  own  hands — but  I'll 
find  a  way  to  make  your  lover,  your  prodigal  spend- 
thrift gallant,  Valentine,  pay  for  all,  1  will. 

yl'ig.  Will  you?  I  care  not;  but  all  shall  out  then. 
For.  I  will  nave  patience,  since  it  is  the  will  of  the 
stars  I  should  be  thus  tormented — this  is  the  efl'ect  of 
the  malicious  conjunctions  and  oppositions  in  the 
third  house  of  my  nativity;  there  the  curse  of  kindred 
was  foretold. — But  1  will  have  my  doors  locked  up — 
I'll  punish  you  ;  not  a  man  shall  enter  my  house. 

Ang.  Do,  uncle,  lock  them  up  quickly,  before  my 
aunt  comes  home — you'll  have  a  letter  for  alimony 
to  morrow  morning! — But  let  me  he  gone  first;  and 
then  let  no  mankind  come  near  the  house:  but  con- 
verse with  spirits  and  the  celestial  signs,  the  bull  and 
the  ram,  and  the  goat.  Bless  me,  there  are  a  great 
many  honied  beasts  among  the  twelve  signs,  uncle! 
But  cuckolds  go  to  Heaven! 

For.  But  there's  but  one  virgin  among  the  twelve 
signs,  spit-fire  ! — but  one  virgin  ! 

Ang.  Nor  there  had  not  been  that  one,  if  she  had 
had  to  do  with  any  thing  but  astrologers,  uncle! 
That  makes  my  aunt  go  abroad. 

For.  How! 'how!  i--  t  hat  the  reason  ?  Come,  you 
know  something;  tell  me,  and  I'll  forgive  you;  do, 
good  r.icce. — Cor.ic,  yju"  shall  have  my  coach  and 
horse-; — faith  and  troth,  you  shall. — Does  my  wife 
complain?  Come.  I  know  women  (til  one  another. 
— She  is  young  and  sanguine,  has  a  wanton  hazel  eye, 
and  was  born  under  Gemini,  which  may  incline  her 
to  society  ;  she'has  n  mole  upon  her  lip,  with  a  moist 
palm,  and  an  open  liberality  ou  the  mount  of  Venus, 
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.-.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fur.  Do  you  laugh? — Well,  gentlewoman,  I'll — 
But  come,   be  a  good  pir!,  don't  perplex  your  poor 
uncle!  Tell  me — won't  yon  speak?   Odd,    I'll — 
Enttr  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Sampson  is  coming  down,  to  wait  npon 
you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Aug.  Good  b've,  uncle.' — Call  me  a  chair. — I'll 
find  out  my  aunt,  and  iell  her,  she  must  not  come 
home.  [Exit. 

.  I  am  so  perplexed  and  vexed,  1  am  not  fit 
to  receive  him:  I  shall  scarce  recover  myself  before 
the  hour  be  past.  Go,  nurse;  tell  Sir  Sampson  I'm 
ready  to  wait  on  him. 

X'irse.   Ye?,  sir.  [Exit. 

l:<>r.  Well — why,  if  I  was  born  to  be  a  cuckold, 
there's  no  more  to  be  said! — He  is  here  already. 
I', n'cr  Sir  SAMI-SOX  LEGEND  with  a  paper. 

Sir  S.  Nor  no  more  to  be  done,  old  boy  ,  that  is 
plain — here  it  is,  I  have  it  in  my  hand,  old  Ptolemy; 
I'll  make  the  ungracious  prodigal  know  who  begat 
him;  I  will,  old  NosiroJam'a*.  What,  I  warrant, 
my  son  thought  nothing  belonged  to  a  father,  but 
forgiveness  and  affection;  no  authority,  no  correc- 
tion, no  arbitrary  power — nothing  to  be  done,  but 
for  him  to  offend,  and  me  to  pardon!  1  warrant  you, 
if  he  danced  till  doomsday,  he  thought  I  v»as  to  pay 
the  piper.  Well,  but  here  it  is  under  black  and  white, 
tignatum,  sigillntum,  and  deliberation — that,  as  soon 
as  my  son  Benjamin  is  arrived,  he  is  to  make  over  to 
him  his  right  of  inheritance. — Where's  my  daughter 
that  is  to  be — ha!  old  Merlin  ?  Body  of  me,  I'm  so 
glad  I'm  revenged  on  this  undutiful  rogue! 

For.  Odso,  let  me  see  ;  let  me  see  tne  paper. — Ay, 
here  it  is,  if  it  will  but  hold — I  wish  things  were 
done,  and  the  conveyance  made. — When  was  this 
signed?  what  hour?  Odso,  you  should  hare  consulted 
me  for  the  time.  Well,  but  we'll  make  haste. 
.  Sir  S.  H.'isie!  RV,  ay,  haste  enough  ;  my  son  Ben 
v.  il!  be  in  town  to-ni-ht — 1  ha\e  ordciui  aiy  lawyer 
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to  draw  up  writings  of  settlements  and  jointure — all 
shall  be  done  to-night — No  matter  for  the  tine  ; 
pr'ythee,  brother  Foresight,  leave  superstition. — Pox 
o'  th'  time;  there's  no  time  but  the  time  present; 
there's  no  more  to  be  said  of  what's  past ;  and  all  that 
is  to  come  will  happen.  If  the  sun  shine  by  dav,  and 
the  stars  by  night — why,  we  shall  know  one  another's 
fates  without  tho  help  ofa  candle;  and  that's  all  the 
stars  are  good  for. 

For.  How,  how,  Sir  Sampson?  that  all?  Give  me 
le:ive  to  contradict  you,  and  tell  you,  you  are  ignorant. 

Sir  S.  I  tell  you,  I  am  wise:  and  sapiens  domina- 
lihtraslris;  there's  Latin  for  you  to  prove  it,  and  an 
argument  to  confound  your  Kphemeris. — Ignorant ! 
I  tell  you  I  have  travelled,  old  Fercu;  and  know  the 
globe.  I  have  seen  the  Antipodes,  where  the  sun 
rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  noon-day. 

Ii>r.  Bull  tell  you,  I  have  travelled,  and  travelled 
in  the  celestial  spheres  ;  know  the  signs  and  the  pla- 
nets, and  their  houses:  can  judge  of  motions  direct 
and  retrograde,  of  sextiles,  quadrates,  trines,  and  oppo- 
sitions; fiery  trigons,  and  aquatical  trigons;  know 
whether  life  shall  be  long  or  short,  happy,  or  unhappy; 
vi hether  diseases  are  curable  or  incurable  ;  if  journies 
shall  he  prosperous,  undertakings  successful,  or  goods 
stolen  recovered  :  I  know — 

Sir  S.  I  know  the  length  of  the  emperor  of  China's 
foot;  hare  kissed  the  great  Mogul's  slipper,  and  rid 
a  bunting  upon  an  elephant  with  the  chain  of  Tar- 
tary. — I  have  made  a  cuckold  ofa  king;  and  the  pre- 
sent majesty  of  Bantam  is  the  issue  of  these  loins. 

For.  I  know  when  travellers  lie  or  speak  truth, 
tvhen  they  don't  know  it  themselves. 

Sir  S.  I  have  known  an  astrologer  made  a  cuckold 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  star;  and  seen  a  conjurer,  that 
could  not  keep  the  devil  out  of  his  wife's  circle. 

For.  What,  -.iocs  be  twit  me  with  mv  wife  too?  I 
must  be  better  informed  of  this.  \  Aside. \ — Do  vou 
mean  my  wife,  Sir  Sampson?  Though  you  made  a 
cuckold  of  the  king  of  Bantam,  yet  by  the'body  of  the 
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Sir  S.  By  the  horns  of  the  moon,  you  would  say, 
brother  Capricorn. 

For.  Capricorn  in  your  teeth,  thou  modern  Mainlr- 
ville !  Verdi. land  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of 
thee,  thou  liar  of  the  iir^t  macjnitudc.  Take  back 
your  paper  of  inner  ta:ic-j ;  send  your  son  to  sou  ."gain. 
1'il  wed  my  daughter  .  ;>tian  muniniv,  ere 

she  shall  incorporate  wis.li  a  con.emuer  of  sciences, 
and  a  (iefamer  of  virtue. 

SirS.  Bodyo'me,  I  have  £one  too  far — I  must  not 
provoke  honest  Albumazar. — An  Egyptian  mummy 
is  an  illustrious  crcaiur?,  my  trusty  hieroglyphic; 
and  may  have  si«ini:ir  futuritv  ahfut  him. 

Odsbud,  I  would  my  sou  were  au  Egyptian  mummy 
for  thy  sake.  What,  thou  arc  not  uns'ry  for  a  jest, 
my  good  Kalv? — I  reverence  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  with  all  my  heart. — What!  I'll  make  thee  a  pre- 
sent of  a  mutnmv.  Now  1  think  cn't  I  have  a  shoulder 
of  an  Egyptian  king,  that  I  purloined  fiom  one  of  the 
pyramids,  powdered  with  hieroglyphics;  thou  shalt 
have  it  brought  home  to  thy  house  and  make  an  en- 
tertainment for  ali  the  Philomaths,  and  students  in. 
physic  and  astrology,  in  and  about  London. 

F^r.  But  what  do  you  know  of  my  wife,  Sir  Samp- 
son? 

^Jr5-  Thy  wife  is  a  constellation  of  virtues;  she 
is  the  moon,  and  thou  art  the  man  in  the  moon;  she 
is  more  illustrious  than  the  moon,  for  she  has  her 
chastity  without  her  incominencv  :  I  was  but  in  jest. 

Er.d,-  JEREMY. 

Sir  S.  How  now?  who  sent  for  you,  ha?  what 
would  von  have  ? 

For.  Nav  if  vou  were  but  in  jest — Who's  that  fel- 
low? 1  don';  li-«?  his  phvsiognomy. 

Sir  S.  [To  Jeremy.]  Iv]y  son,  t,ir?  what  son,  sir? 
tnv  son  Benjamin,  ha? 

Jcr.  No,  r-;r;  Mr.  Valentin?,  my  master; — it  is  the 
first  time  he  has  been  abroad  since  his  confinement, 
and  he  comes  to  pay  hi;  d-r.y  to  you. 
Sir  S.  Well,,  sir. 

O 
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Killer  VALENTINE. 

Jrr.   He  is  here,  sir. 

I'al.  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Sir  S.  You've  had  it  already,  sir;  I  think  I  sent  it 
you  to-day  in  a  bill  of  four  thousand  pounds. — A 
great  deal  of  money,  brother  Foresight! 

For.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney for  a  young  man ;  1  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it. 

Sir  S.  So  do  I. — Hark  ye,  Valentine,  if  there  lie 
too  much,  refund  the  superfluity;  dost  hear,  boy? 

I'al.  Superfluity,  sir!  it  will  scarce  pay  mv  debts. 
• — 1  hope  you  \vill  have  more  indulgence,  'than  to 
oblige  me  to  those  hard  conditions  which  my  neces- 
sity signed  to. 

Sir  8.  Sir!  how,  I  beseech  yon,  what  were  you 
pleased  to  intimate,  concerning  indulgence? 

/  ul.  "W  hy,  sir,  that  you  would  not  go  to  the  extre-  . 
mity  of  the  conditions,  but  release  me  at  least  from 
some  part. 

Sir  S.  O,  sir,  I  understand  you — that's  all,  ha? 

Vol.  Yes,  sir,  all  that  1  presume  to  a-,!: — .But  \\hat 
you,  out  of  fatherly  fondness,  will  be  pleased  to  add, 
will  be  doubly  welcome. 

Sir  S.  No  doubt  of  it,  sweet  sir;  but  your  filial 
piety  and  my  fatherly  fondness  would  fit  like  two  tal- 
lies— Here's  a  rogue,  brother  Foresight,  makes  a  bar- 
gain under  hand  and  seal  in  the  morning  and  would  be 
released  from  it  in  the  afternoon,  here's  conscience 
and  hoiifi-ty!  This  is  your  wit  now,  thisss  the  mo- 
rality of  your  wit !  You  are  a  wit,  and  have  been  a 
beau,  and  may  be  a — Why,  Mrrnh,  is  it  not  here  un- 
der hand  and  seal? Can  you  deny  it^ 

I'al.  Sir,  Inlon't  deny  it. 

Sir  S.  Sirrah,  you'll  be  hang'd;  I  shall  live  to  see 
vou  go  up  Holborh-hitl — Has  he  not  a  rogue's  face? 

'. Speak,  brother;  you  understand  physiognomy; 

— — oi'nll  my  boys  the  most  unlike  me.  He  has  a 
dnmn'd  Tyburn  face,  without  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy. 
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For.  Hum! — truly,  I  don't  care  to  discourse  j. 
young  man — he  has  a  violent  death  in  his  face;  but  I 
hone  no  danger  of  hanging. 

ral.  Sir,  is  this  usage  lor  your  son? — For  that  old 
weather-headed  fool,  1  know  how  to  laugh  at  him; 
but  you,  sir 

•S'/r  S.  You,  sir;  and  you,  sir. — Why,  who  are  you, 
sir  ? 

Vol.  Your  son,  sir. 

Sii-S.  That's  more  than  I  know,  sir;  and  I  believe 
not. 

Pal.  Faith,  I  hope  not. 

SlrS.  What,  would  you  have  your  mother  a  whore? 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ; 

Pal.  I  would  have  an  excuse  for  your  barbarity  and 
unnatural  usage. 

Sir  S.  Excuse! — Impudence!  Why,  sirrah,  mayn't 
I  do  what  I  please?  are  not  you  my  slave?  did  not  I 
beget  you?  and  might  not  I  have  chosen  whether 
J  would  have  begot  you  or  no?  Who  are  you?  whence 
came  you?  what  brought  you  into  the  world?  how 
came  you  here,  sir?  here,  with  that  audacious  face, 
hah?  Answer  me  that.  Did  you  come  a  volunteer 
into  the  world?  or  did  J,  with  the  lawful  authority 
of  a  parent,  press  you  to  the  service? 

Val.  1  know  no  more  why  I  came,  than  you  do 
why  you  called  me.  But  here  J  am  ;  and  if  you  don't 
mean  to  provide  for  me,  I  desire  you  would  leave  me 
as  you  found  me. 

J3irS.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  uncase,  strip, 
and  go  naked  out  of  the  world  as  you  came  into  it. 

Pal.  My  clothes  are  soon  put  oil' — but  you  niu^l 
also  divest  me  of  my  reason,  thought,  passions,  incli- 
nations, affections,  appetites,  senses,  and  the  train  ot 
attendants  that  you  begot  along  with  me. 

Sir  S.  What  a  nuny-headcd  monster  have  I  pro- 
pagated ! 

ral.  1  am  of  myself,  a  plain,  easy,  simple  creature ; 
and  to  be  kept  at  small  expence:   but  the  retinue  tint 
you  gave  me  are  craving  and  invincible;  they  are  so 
D  2 
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many  devils  that  you  have  raised,  and  will  have  em- 
ployment. 

Sir  S.  Oons,  what  had  I  to  do  to  get  children? — 
can't  a  private:  man  be  born  without  ail  these  follow- 
er?— Why  noffeiirg  under  an  emperor  should  lie  born 
vi.th  appetites — why,  at  this  rate,  a  fellow  that,  has 
but  a  groat  in  his  pocket  may  have  a  stomach  capuble 
of  a  ten  .'-hilling  ordinary. 

Jcr.  Nay  thut's  as  clear  as  the  sun ;  I'll  make  oath 
of  it  before  any  justice  in  Middlesex. 

Sir  S.    Here's  a  cormorant   too!- This   fellow 

was  not  born  with  you? 1  did  not  beget  him, 

didl? 

Jcr.  By  the  provision  that's  made  for  me,  you 
might  have  begot  me  too. — Nay,  and  to  tell  your 
worship  another  truth,  1  believe  you  did;  for  I  (in«l 
I  was  norn  with  those  same  whoreson  appetites  too 
that  my  master  speaks  of. 

Sir  iV.  Why  look  you  there  now! — I'll  maintain  it 
that  by  the  rule  of  right  reason,  this  fellow  ought  to 

have  been  born  without  a  palate. 'Sheart,   what 

should  he  do  with  a  distinguishing  taste? — I  warrant 
now,  he'd  rather  eat  a  pheasant  than  a  piece  of  poor 
John — and  smell,  now;  why  I  warrant  he  can  smell, 
and  loves  perfumes  above  a  stink — why  there's  it; 
and  music— don't  you  love  music,  scoundrel  ? 

Jer.  Yes,  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear,  sir,  as  to 
jiggs  and  country  dances,  and  the  like;  I  don't  much 
matter  your  solo's  or  sonata's  :  they  give  me  the 
spleen. 

Sir  S.  The  spleen?  ha,  ha,  ha !  a  plague  confound 
you  ! — Solo's  or  sonata's?  Oons,  whose  son  are  you  ? 
how  were  you  engendered,  muckworm? 

Jer.  I  a'm,  by  my  father,  the  son  of  a  chairman ; 
my  mother  sold  oysters  in  winter,  and  cucumbers  in 
summer:  and  I  came  up  stairs  into  the  world;  for  I 
was  born  in  a  cellar. 

For.  By  your  looks  you  shall  go  up  stairs  out  of 
the  world,  too,  friend. 

Sir  S.  And  if  this  rogue  were  anatomised  now, 
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and  dissected,  he  has  his  organs  of  digestion  and  con- 
coction, large  enough  for  the  inside  of  a  cardinal ;  this 
son  of  a  cucumber ! — These  things  are  unaccountable 
and  unreasonable. — Why  was  1  not  a  bear,  that  my 
cubs  might  have  lived  upon  sucking  their  paws  ?  Na- 
ture has  been  provident  only  to  bears  and  spiders  :  the 
one  has  its  nutriment  in  its  own  hands  ;  the  other 
spins  its  habitations  out  of  its  own  entrails. 

Vol.  Fortune  was  provident  enough  to  supply  all  the 
necessities  of  my  nature,  if  I  had  my  right  inheritance. 

Sir  S.  Again  !  Have  you  not  tour  thousand 
pounds  ? — If  1  had  it  again  1  would  not  give  thee  a 
groat. — What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  turn  pelican, 

and  feed  thee  out  of  my  own  vitals Oils,  live  by 

vour  wits you  are  always  fond  of  the  wits. 

Now  let's  see  if  you  have  wit  enough  to  keep  your- 
self.— Your  brother  will  be  in  town  to-night,  or 
to-mOrrow  morning;  and  then,  look  you,  perform 
covenants  ;  and  so  your  friend  and  servant. — Come, 
brother  Foresight. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Sampson  and  Foresight. 

Jcr.   I  told  you  what  your  visit  would  come  to. 

I'ul.  'Tin  as  much  as  I  expected — 1  did  not  come 
to  see  him  :  I  came  to  see  Angelica  ;  but  since  she 
was  gone  abroad,  it  was  easily  turned  another  way, 
and  at  least  looked  well  on  my  side.  What's  here? 
Mrs.  Foresight  and  Mrs.  Frail!  They  are  earnest — 
I'll  avoid  them. — Come  this  way,  and  go  and  inquire 
when  Angelica  will  return.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Mrs.  FORKSIGHT  and  .Mm.  FK.UL. 

Mrs.  F.  What  have  you  to  do  to  watch  me  ?  'Slii'e, 
I'll  do  what  I  please. 

Mrs.  For.  You  will? 

Mrs.  F.  Yes  marry,  will  I. — A  great  piece  of  bii-i- 
ness  to  go  to  Coven  t-garclen,  to  take  a  turn  in  a  hack- 
ney-coach with  one's  friend  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  two  or  three  turn*,  I'll  take  my 
oath. 

Mrs.F.  Well,  what  if  I  took  twenty — I  warrant, 
if  you  had  been  there  it  had  only  been  innocent  rvr- 
D  3 
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creation  ! — Where's  the  comfort  of  this  life,  if\ve  can't 
have  the  happiness  of  conversing  where  \ve  like: 

Aim.  For.  But  can't  yoy  converse  at  home? — I 
own  it,  1  think  there's  no  happiness  like  conversing 
•with  an  agreeable  man  ;  1  don't  r|uarrel  at  that,  nor 
I  don't  think  hut  your  conversation  was  very  inno- 
cent. But  the  place  is  public;  and  to  he  seen  with 
a  man  in  a  hackney-coach  is  scandalous.  \\  hat  it  any 
body  else  should  have  seen  you  alight,  as  I  did? — • 
How  can  any  body  be  happy,  while  they  are  in  perpe- 
tual fear  of  being  seen  and  censur'd? — Besides,  it 
would  not  only  reflect  upon  you,  sister,  but  on  me! 

Mrs.  F.  Pooh,  here's  a  clutter ! — Whv  should  it  re- 
flect upon  you?— I  don't  doubt  but  yon  have  thought 
yourself  happy  in  a  hackney-coach  before  now! — If 
1  had  gone  to  Knightsbridge,  or  to  Chelsea,  or  to 
Spring-garden,  or  to  Barn-elms,  with  a  man  alone — 
something  mi^ht  have  been  said. 

Mrs.  For.  Why,  was  1  ever  in  any  of  those  places? 
— What  do  you  mean,  sister? 

Mrs.  F.  Was  I?  what  do  you  mean? 

Mi\s.  For.   You  have  been  at  a  worse  place. 

Mrs.  F\  I  at  a  worse  place,  and  with  a  man? 

Mrs.  For.  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  alone  to  the 
World's-cnd. 

Mrs.  F.  The  World's-end!  What,  do  you  mean  to 
banter  me? 

Mrs.  I  or.  Poor  innocent !  you  don't  know  that 
there  is  a  place  called  the  World's-end  ?  I'll  swear, 
you  can  keep  your  countenance  purely;  you'd  make 
an  admirable  player ! 

Mrs.  F.  I'll  swear  you  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence, and  in  my  mir.d  too  much  for  the  stage. 

3/rs.  I'or.  Very  well,  that  will  appear  who  has 
most — You  never  were  at  the  World's-cnd? 

Mrs.  F.   No. 

Mrs.  1  or.  You  deny  it  positively  to  my  face? 

Mrs.  F.   Your  face!   what's  your  lace? 

"  Mrs.  For.  No  matter  tor  that;  it's  as  good  a  face 
"  as  vours. 
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"  Mrs.  F.  Not  by  a  dozen  years  weaving."  But  1 
do  deny  it  positively  to  your  face  then. 

Mrs.  /  or.  I'll  allow  you  now  to  find  fault  with  my 
face  ;  for  I'll  swear  your  impudence  has  put  me  out 

of  countenance. But  look  you  here  now, — where 

did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin?  Oh,  sister,  sister! 

Mrs.  F.  JMv  bodkin  ! 

Mrs.  For.  Nay  'tis  yours,  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you  find 
this  bodkin? — Oh,  sister,  sister! — sister  every  way! 

Mrs.  For.  O,  devil  on't!  that  I  could  not  discover 
her,  without  betraying  myself!  \_Aside. 

Mrs.  F.  1  have  heard  gentlemen  say,  sister,  that 
one  should  take  great  care,  when  one  makes  a  thrust 
in  fencing,  not  to  lay  open  one's  self. 

Mrs.  For.  It  is  very  true,  sister,  W  ell,  since  all's 
out,  and,  as  you  say,  since  we  are  both  wounded,  let 
us  do  what  is  often  done  in  duels,  take  care  of  one 
another,  and  grow  better  friends  than  before. 

Mrs  F.  With  all  my  heart.  "  Ours  are  but  slight 
"  flesh  wounds;  and  if  we  keep  them  from  air,  not 
"  at  all  dangerous."  Well,  give  me  your  hand,  in 
token  of  sisterly  secrecy  and  affection. 

Mrs.  For.   Here  it  is,  with  all  my  heart. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  as  an  earnest  of  friendship  and  con- 
fidence, I'll  acquaint  you  with  a  design  that  1  have. — 
"  To  tell  truth,  and  speak  openly  to  one  another." 
I'm  afraid  the  world  have  observed  us  more  than  we 
have  observed  one  another.  You  have  a  rich  hus- 
band, and  are  provided  for:  I  am  at  a  loss,  and  have 
no  great  stock  either  of  fortune  or  reputation,  and 
therefore  must  look  sharply  about  me.  Sir  Sampson 
has  a  son,  that  is  expected  to-night ;  and  by  the  ac- 
count I  have  heard  of  his  education,  can  be  no  con- 
juror. The  est.ue  is  to  be  made  over  to  him. 

Now,  if  I  could  wheedle  him,  sister,  ha?  you  under- 
stand me? 

Mrs.  For.  I  do;  and  will  help  vou,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power. — And  I  cun  tell  you  one  thing  that 
fitlls  out  luckily  ;  my  auk  ward  daughter-in-law,  who, 
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you  know,  is  designed  to  be  his  wife,  is  grown  fond 
of  Mr.  Tattle;  now,  if  we  can  improve  that,  and 
make  her  have  an  aversion  for  the  booby,  it  may  go  a 
great  way  towards  his  liking  you.  Here  they  come 
together,  and  let  us  contrive  some  way  to  leave  them 
together. 

Enter  TATTLE  and  Miss  PKUE. 
Miss  P.  Mother,  mother,  mother,  look  yon  here! 
Mrs.  For.  Fie,  fie,  miss,  how  you  bawl ! — Besides, 
I  have  told  you,  you  must  not  call  me  mother. 

Miss  P.  What  must  I  call  you  then?  are  you  not 
my  father's  wife  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Madam  ;  you  must  say  madam. — By  my 
soul,  I  shall  fancy  myself  old  indeed,  to  have  this 
great  girl  call  me  mother. — Well,  but,  miss,  what  are 
you  so  overjoyed  at? 

Miss  P.  Look  you  here, -madam,  then,  what  Mr. 
Tattle  has  given  me. — Look  you  here,  cousin;  here's 
a  snutl'-'box;  nay,  there's  ^nuff  in't — here,  will  you 
have  any : — Oh  good  !  how  sweet  it  is  ! — Mr.  Tattle 
is  all  over  sweet ;  his  peruke  is  sweet,  and  his  gloves 
are  sweet — and  his  handkerchief  is  sweet,  pure  sweet, 
sweeter  than  roses — smell  him,  mother — madam,  I 
mean. — He  gave  me  this  ring,  for  a  kiss. 

Talt.  O  fie,  n»iss,  you  must  not  kiss  and  tell. 
Miss  P.  Yes ;  I  may  tell  my  mother — and  he  says 
he'll  give  me  something  to  make  me  smell  so. — Oh, 
pray  lend  me  your  handkerchief. — Smell,  cousin ;  he 
says,  "he'll  give  me  something  that  will  make  my 
smocks  smell  this  way. — Is  not  it  pure? — It's  better 
than  lavender,  num. — I'm  resolved  I  won't  let  nurse 
put  any  more  lavender  among  my  smocks  —  ha, 
cousin  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Fie,  miss;  amongst  your  linen  you  must 
say — von  must  never  say  smock. 

Miss  P.  Why,  it  is  not  bawdy,  is  it,  cousin? 
Tatt.  Oh,  madam  !   you  are  too  severe  upon  miss: 
von  must  not  find  fault  with  her  pretty  simplicity;  it 
becomes  her  strangely. — Pretty  miss,  don't  let  them 
persuade  you  out  of  your  innocency. 
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Mrs.  For.  Oh,  iknm  vou,  toad  ! — I  wish  you  don't 
persuade  Iter  out  of  her  mnoccncv. 

Talt.  "Who  I,  ilia-lain? — O,  how  CUM  your  ladyship 
have  such  a  thought? — sure  you  don't  know  me! 

'\2m.  F.  Ah,  devil,  sly  devil — He's  as  close,  sister, 
as  a  confessor. —  lie  thinks  \ve  don't  observe  him. 

Airs.  Fnr.  A  cunning  cur  !  how  soon  he  could  find 
out  a  fresh  harmless  creature — and  left  us,  sister,  pre- 
sently. 

'1  an.  Upon  reputation 

Mrs.  F.  They're  all  so;  sister,  these  men — they  love 
to  have  the  spoiling  of  a  young  creauue;  they  are  as 
fond  of  it,  as  of  being  in  the  first  fashion,  or  of  get 
a  new  play  the  first  clay. —  I  warrant  it  would  break 
Mr.  Tattle's  heart,  to  think  that  anybody  else  should 
be  beforehand  with  him  ! 

Tutt.  Oh,  Lord,  I  swear  I  would  not  for  the  world — 
Mrs.  F.  O,  hang  yon!  who'll  believe  you? — You'll 
be  hang'd  before  you'd  confess — we  know  you — she's 
very  pretty — Lord,  what  pure  red  and  white  ! — she 
looks  so  wholesome  ;^ne'er  stir,  I  don't  know,  but 
I  fancy  if  I  were  a  man — 

Miss  P.   How  you  love  to  jeer  one,  cousin. 
Mrs.  For.  Hark'ee,  si  Lev — t>y  my  soul,  the  girl  is 
spoiled  already — d'ye  think  she'll  ever  endure  a  great 
lubberly  tarpawlin  ? — Gad,  I  warrant  you,  she  won't 
let  him  come  near  her,  after  Mr.  Tattle. 

Mrs.  F.  On  my  soul,  I'm  afraid  not — eh  !  filthy 
creature,  that  smells  all  of  pitch  and  tar  ? — Devil 
take  yoxi,  yon  confounded  toad — why  did  you  see  her 
before  she  was  married  ? 

Mrs.  For.  Nay,  why  did  we  let  him  ? — My  husband 
•will  hang  us — he'll  think  we  brought  them  acquainted. 
Mrs.  F.  Come,  failh,  let  us  be  gone — If  my  brother 
Foresight  should  find  us  with  them,  he'd  think  so. 

Mrs.  For.  So  he  would — -but  then  the  leaving  them 
together  is  as  bad — and  he's  such  a  sly  devil,  he'll  ne- 
ver miss  an  opportunity. 

Mrs.  F.   I  don't  care;   I  won't  be  seen  it. 

/»/;•*.  For,  Well,  if  you  should,  Mr.  Tattle,  you'U 
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have  a  world  to  answer  for :  remember,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it;  I'm  thoroughly  innocent. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Frail  and  Mrs.  Foresight. 

Miss  P.  \\  hat  makes  them  go  a\v,iv,  Mr.  Tattle?-— 
What  do  they  mean,  do  you  know  : 

Tatt.  Yes,  my  clear — 1  think  J  can  guess — but  hung 
me  if  1  know  the  reason  of  it. 

Mins  P.  Come,  must  not  we  go  too  ? 

Tatt.  No,  no;  they  don't  mean  that. 

Miss  P.  No  !  what  then?  What  shall  you  and  I 
do  together? 

Tatt.  I  must  make  love  to  you,  pretty  miss  ;  will 
you  let  me  make  love  to  you? 

Miss  P.  Yes,  if  vou  please. 

Tatt.  Frank,  egad,  at  least.  What  does  Mjs.  Fore- 
sight mean  by  this  civility?  Is  it  to  make  a  fool  of 
me;  or  does  she  leave  us  together  out  of  good  mora- 
lity, and  do  as  she  would  be  done  by?  Egad,  I'll, 
understand  it  so.  [Aside. 

Miss  P.  Well,  and  how  will  von  make  love  to  me? 
— Come,  I  long  to  have  you  begin. — Must  I  make 
love  too?  You  must  tell  me  how. 

Tatt.  Yen  must  let  me  speak,  miss;  you  must  not 
speak  first.  1  must  ask  you  questions,'  and  you  must 
answer. 

Miss  P.  What,  is  it  like  the  catechism?  Come 
then,  ask  me. 

Tatt.  D've  think  you  can  love  me. 

Miss  P.  Yes. 

Tatt.  Pooh,  you  must  not  say  yes  already.  I  shan't 
care  a  farthing  for  you  then,  in  a  twinkling. 

Miss  P.   What  must  I  say  then? 

Tatt.  Why  you  must  say  no,  or  believe  not,  or 
you  can't  tell. 

Miss  P.  Why,  must  I  tell  a  lie  then? 

Tatt.  Yes,  if  vou'd  be  well-bred.  All  well-bred 
persons  lie — Besides,  you  are  a  woman;  you  must 
never  speak  what  you  think:  your  words  must  contra- 
dict your  thoughts;  but  your  actions  may  contradict 
your  words.  So,  when  I  ask  you,  if  you  can  love  me, 
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you  must  say  no  ;  but  you  must  love  me  too.' — If  I 
toll  you  you  are  handsome,  you  must  deny  it,  and  say 
1  flatter  you.  But  you  must  think  yourself  more 
charming  than  I  speak  you — and  like  me  (or  the  beauty 
•which  1  say  you  have,  as  much  as  if  1  had  it  myself. 
If  I  ask  you  to  kiss  me,  you  must  be  angry;  but  you 
must  not  refuse  me  ;  if  I  ask  yon  for  more,  you 
must  be  more  angry,  but  more  complying;  and  as  soon 
as  ever  I  make  you  say,  you'll  cry  out,  you  must  be 
sure  to  hold  your  tongue. 

jSlissP.  0  Lord,  I~ swear  this  is  pure!  I  like  it 
better  than  our  old-fashioned  country  way  of  speak-  . 
ing  one's  mind? — And  must  not  vou  lie  too  ? 
7'atf.  Hum? — Ycs;butvou  must  believe]  speak  truth. 
JUiisl'.  O  Gemini  !     Well,    I  always  had  a  great 
mind  to  tell  lies — but  they  frighted  me,  and  said  it 
was  a  sin. 

Tatt.  Well,  my  pretty  creature,  will  you  make 
me  happy  bv  giving  me  a  kiss. 

Miss  P.  No,  indeed;  I'm  angry  at  you. 

nffynt  and  kisses  him. 

Tatt.  Hold,  hold,  that's  pretty  well — but  you 
should  not  have  given  it  me,  but  have  suffered  me  to 
have  taken  it. 

Miss  P.  Well,  we'll  do  it  again. 

Tall.  With  all  my  heart. — Now,  then,  my  little 
angel !  [Kisses  her. 

Miss  P.  Pish  ! 

Tall.  That's  right.     Again,  my  charmer! 

\_Kisscs  her  again. 

Mi  as  P.  O  fie?  nay,  now  I  can't  abide  you. 

Tatt.  Admirable!  That  was  as  well  as  if  you  had 
been,  born  and  bred  in  C'ovent-gardcn. — And  won't 
you  shew  me,  pretty  miss,  where  yourbed-chamber  is  ? 

Miss  P.  No,  indeed  won't  I ;  but  I'll  run  there, 
and  hide  myself  from  you  behind  the  curtains, 

Tatt.   I'll  follow  you. 

Miss  P.  Ah,  but  I  will  hold  the  door  with  both 
hands,  and  be  angry,  and  you  shall  push  me  down 
before  you  come  ia. 
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Tail.  No,  I'll  come  in  first,  and  push  you  down 
afterwards. 

Miss  P.  Will  you  ?   then   I'll  be  more  angry  and 
more  complying. 

Tatt.  '1  lien  I'll  make  you  cry  out. 

Miss  P.  O  butvou  shan't,  for  I'll  hold  my  tongue. 

Tatt.  On,  my  dear  apt  scholar! 

Miss  P.  Well,  now  I'll  run,  and  make  more  haste 
than  you. 

Tail.  You  shall  not  fly  so  fast  as  I'll  pursue 

[JSrevnl. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Nurse,  alone. 

Nurse.  Miss,  miss,  mi-s  Prue! — Merov  on  me! 
- — Why,  what's  become  of  the  child? — Why,  miss 
Foresi'jjht  I — Sure  she  has  lock'd  herself  up  in  her 
chamber,  and  gone  to  sleep,  or  to  prayers ' — ,Mi?s, 
miss ! — I  henr  her. — Come  to  your  fa  i  her.  Open 
the  door — Open  the  door,  miss. — I  hear  you  cry 
husht. — O  Lord,  who's  there?  [Pecpy.~\  —  What'"s 
here  to  do? — O  the  Father!  a  man  with  her ! — Whv, 
miss,  I  say ;  here's  fine  doinrrs  toward*! — O  Lord, 
we.'re  all  undone  ! — O  yon  young  harlot !  [Knock*. ~\ 
— Ods!  won't  you  open  the  door?  I'll  come  in  the 
back  way.  [£.ri.'. 

Enter  TATTLE  and  Miss  PRUE. 

Miss  P.  O  Lord,  she's  coming — and  she'll  tell  my 
father  !  What  shall  I  do  turn  ? 

Tatt.  Plague  take  her!  if  she  had  staid  two  mi- 
nutes longer,  1  should  have  wished  for  her  coming, 

Jliss  P.  O  dear,  what  shall  I  say  ;  tell  me,  Mr. 
Tattle,  tell  me  a  lie. 

Tall.  There's  no  occasion  for  a  lie  ;  I  could  -lerej 
tell  a  lie  to  no  purpose — Hut  since  we  have  dorse  no- 
thing, we  must  any  nothing,  I  thin!:.  1  hear  her. — • 
I'll  leave  you  together,  and  conn:  off  m  YOU  c.in. 

rTkritsts  her  in  •       •  Jcsr. 
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Enler  VALENTINE,  SCANDAL,  awe?  ANGELICA. 

Aug.  You  can't  accuse  me  of  inconstancy ;  1  never 
tol:l  yon  that  I  loved  you. 

/7o/.  But  I  can  accuse  you  of  uncertainty,  for  not 
telling  me  wheiher  you  did  or  not. 

Aug.  You  mistake  indifference  for  uncertainty;  I 
never  had  concern  enough  to  ask  myself  the  question. 

Si'and.  Nor  good-nature  enough  to  answer  him  that 
did  ask  you  ;  I'll  say  that  for  yen,  madam. 

Aug.   What,  are  you  Felting  ii|>  for  good-nature? 

Scutid.  Only  for  the  affectation  of  it,  as  the  women 
do  for  ill-nature. 

Aug.   Persuade  your  friend  that  it  is  all  affectation. 

•S'i •«//(/.  1  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  the  opinion, 
for  1  know  no  effectual  difference  between  continued 
affectation  and  reality. 

"  Tatt.  f  Coming  up."]  Scandal,  are  you  in  private 
"  discourse?  Any  thing  ot  secrecy  ?  [Aside  to  Scandal. 

"  Scand.  Yes,  hut  1  dare  trust  you.  We  were 
"  talking  of  Angelica's  love  to  Valentine ;  you  won't 
"  speak  of  it. 

"  Tatt.  No,  no,  not  a  syllable — I  know  that's  a 
"  secret,  for  it  is  whispered  every  where. 

"  Scant!,  lla,  ha,  ha! 

"  Aug.  What  is,  Mr. Tattle5  I  heard  you  say 
"  something  was  whispered  every  where. 

"  Scand.  Your  love  for  Valentine. 

"  Ang.   How! 

"  Tuft.  No,  madam  :  his  love  for  your  ladyship 
•f  — Gad,  1  heg  your  pardon — for  I  never  heard  a 
"  word  of  vour  ladyship's  passion  til!  this  instant. 

"  Ang.  Mv  passion! — And  who  told  you  of  my 
"  passio'.i,  pray,  sir? 

"  Scand.  Why,  is  the  devil  in  you?  did  not  I  tell 
it  you  for  a  secret? 

"  Tall.  Gad,  hut  I  thought  she  might  have  heen 
:  with  htr  own  affairs. 

"  Scand.  Is  that  your  discretion  ?  trust  a  woman 
"  with  herself? 

"  Tail,  \oai-ay  true:  I  beg  your  pardon. — It  was 
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"  impossible,  madam,  for  me  to  imagine  that,  a  person 
"  of  your  ladyship's  wit  and  gallantry  could  have  so 
"  long  received  the  passionate  addresses  of  the  ac- 
"  compiished  Valentine,  and  yet  remain  insensible : 
"  therefore,  you  will  pardon  nje,  if  from  ajnst  weight 
"  of  his  merit,  with  your  ladyship's  good  judgment, 
"  I  formed  the  balance  of  a  reciprocal  affection. 

"  Val.  O  the  devil!  what  darnn'd  cosiivc  poet  hag 
"  given  thee  this  lesson  of  fustian  to  get  by  rote  ? 

"  Any.  f  dare  swear  you  wrong  him;  k  i-,  his  o-.vn 
"  — and  Mr.  Tattle  only  judges  of  the  success  of 
"  others,  from  the  effects  of  his  own  merit;  for,  cer- 
"  tainly  Mr.  Tattle  was  never  denied  any  thing  in. 
"  his  life. 

"  'fait.  O  Lord  !  vcs,  indeed,  madam,  several  times. 

"  Aug.  I  swear  1  don't  think  it  is  possible. 

"  Tatt.  Yes,  I  vow  and  swear  I  have.  Lord,  ina- 
"  dam,  I'm  the  most  unfortunate  man  in  the  world, 
"  and  the  most  cruelly  used  by  the  ladie-. 

"  Ar,<r.  Nay,  no\v  you're  ungrateful. 

"  Tail.  No,  I  hope  not. — It  is  as  much  ingratitude 
"  to  own  some  favours,  ns  to  conceal  others. 

"  I 'ul.  There,  now  it  is  out. 

"  Aug.  I  don't  understand  you  now.  I  thought 
"  you  had  never  asked  any  thing  but  what  a  lady 
"  might  modestly  grant,  and  you  COP. 

"  Scand.  So,  faith,  your  business  is  done  here; 
"  now  you  may  go  brag  somewhere  else. 

"  Tatt.  Brag!  O  Heavens!  Why  did  J  name  any 
«  body? 

"  Aug.  No  ;  I  suppose  that  is  not  in  your  power  ; 
"  but  you  would,  if  you  could,  no  doubt  on't. 

"  Tatt.  Not  in  my  power,  madam! — What!  does 
"  your  ladyship  mean  that  I  have  no  woman's  repu- 
"  tation  in  my  power? 

"  Scand.  Why  you  won't  own  it,  will  you  ? 

[Aside. 

"  Tatt.  Faith,  madam,  you  are  in  the  right ;  no 
"  more  I  have,  as   I  hope  to  be  saved;   I  never 
"  it  in  my  power  to  say  any  tiling  to  a  lady's  ; 
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"  dice  in  my  life. — For,  1  have  bten  the  most  un- 
"  buccessful  creature  living  in  things  of  that  nature  ; 
"  and  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  trusted  once 
"  \\ith  a  lady's  secret,  not  once. 

"   Jug.     IV)? 

"   I'a/.  Is lot  once,  I  dare  answer  for  him. 

"  Scand.  And  I'll  answer  for  him;  for  I'm  sure 
"  if  he  had,  he  would  have  told  me.  I  find,  madam, 
*'  you  don't  know  Mr. Tattle. 

"  Tatt.  No,  indeed,  madam,  you  don't  know  me 
"  at  all,  1  find  ;  for  sure,  m}  intimate  friends  would 
"  have  known — 

"  Ang.  Then  it  seems  you  would  have  told,  if  you 
"  had  been  trusted. 

"  Tatt.  O,  Scandal,  that  was  too  far  put! — Never 
"  have  told  particulars,  madam.  Perhaps  1  might 
"  have  talked  as  of  a  third  person — or  introduced  an 
"  amour  of  my  own,  in  conversation,  by  way  of  no- 
"  vel  ;  but  never  have  explained  particulars. 

"  Ang.  But  whence  comes  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
<*  Tattle's  secrecy,  it' he  was  never  trusted? 

"  Scand.  "Why  thence  it  arises. — The  thing  is  pro- 
"  vcibially  spoken  ;  but  may  be  applied  to  him. — As 
"  if  we  should  say  in  general  terms,  He  only  is  se- 
"  cret,  who  never  was  trusted ;  a  satirical  proverb 
*'  upon  our  sex. — Theie  is  another  upon  yours — as, 
"  She  is  chaste,  who  was  never  asked  the  question. 

"  Vul.  A  couple  of  very  civil  proverbs,  truly.  It 
"  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  lady  or  Mr.  Tattle  be  the 
"  more  obliged  to  you.  For  you  found  her  virtue 
"  upon  the  backwardness  of  the  men;  and  his  se- 
"  crecy  upon  the  mistrust  of  the  women. 

"  Tatt.  Gad,  it's  veiy  true,  madam  ;  1  think  we  are 
"  obliged  to  acquit  ourselves. — And  for  my  part— 
"  but  your  ladyship  is  to  speak  first. 

"  Ang.  Am"  I?  Well,  1  freely  confess.  I  havere- 
"  sisted  a  great  deal  of  temptation. 

"  Tail.  And  I  have  given  some  temptation  that 
"  has  not  been  resisted. 

"  I'al.  Good. 

£  2 
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"  Aug.  I  cite  Valentine  here,  to  declare  to  the 
"  court,  how  fruitless  lie  h  is  found  his  endeavours, 
"  and  to  ci'iiicai  ;:l!  in-  solicitations  P.; id  my  dr 

"  /'"«/.  I  am  ready  io  plead,  Not  Guiltv,  for  von, 
"  and  Guiltv,  f. 

"  .^cand.  So,  why  liiis  U  k;;,'!  here's  demonstration, 
"  with  a  witness. 

"  Tan.  \Ve!!,  niv  witnesses  are  oot  present — Yet, 
"  I  confess  I  have  had  favours  from  persons ;  hut  as 
"  the  favours  are  liumberk-ss,  so  tlie  persons  are 
"  nameless. 

"   Scand.   Pooh,  this  proves  nothing. 

"  Tail.  No?  1  cnn  shew  letters,  lockets,  pictures, 
"  and  rings  ;  and  if  there  he  occasion  for  witn 
"  1  can  summon  the  maids  at  the  chocolate-lv 
"  ;>H  tlie  porters  at  Pail  Mall  and  C\(veiit-ir:irden, 
"  the  door-keepers- at  the  playhouse,  the  drawers  at 
"  Locket's,  thi?  l?nm:uer,  Spring-garden,  mv  own 
"  lan.'.lady  and  valeide  chamhre;  all  who  shall  make 
"  oath,  that  I  receive  move  letters  than  the  secretary's 
"  office;  and  that  I  have  more  vizor  ma-ksto  inquire 
"  for  me,  than  ever  went  to  see  the  hermaphrodite, 
"  or  the  naked  prince.  And  it  is  notorious,  that, 
"  in  a  country  church,  once,  an  inquiry  being  made 
"  who  1  was,  it  was  answered,  i  was  the  famous 
"  Tattle,  who  had  ruin"d  so  many  women. 

"  f'al.  It  was  there,  I  suppose,  you  got  the  nick- 
"  name  of  the  Great  Turk. 

"  Ta'.c.  True ;  I  was  called  Turk  Tattle  all  over 
"  the  parish. — The  next  Sunday,  all  the  okl  women 
"  kept  their  daughters  at  home,  and  the  parson  had 
"  not  halt"  his  congregation.  He  would  have  brought 
"  me  into  the  spiritual  court :  but  I  was  revenged 
"  upon  him,  for  he  had  a  handsome  daughter,  whom 
•'  I  initiated  into  the  science.  But  I  repented  it  af- 
"  terwards;  for  it  was  talked  of  in  town. — And  a 
*'  lady  of  quality,  that  shall  be  nameless,  in  a  raging 
"  fit  of  jealousy,  came  down  in  her  coach  and  six 
"  h.>rses,  and  exposed  herself  upon  my  account. 
"  Gad,  I  was  sorry  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — You 
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"  know  \vhom    I    mean  —  you    know   \vhere    we 
"  raffled— 

"  Scaiul.  Mum,  Tattle  ! 
"   I'al.  'Sdeath,  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
"  Aug.  O  barbarous  !   1  never  heard  so  insolent  a 
"  piece  of  vanity! — Fie,  Mr.  Tattle! — I'll  swear! 
"  could  not  have' believed  it. — Is  this  your  secrecy? 

"  Tatt.  Gad  so,  the  heat  of  my  story  carried  me 
"  beyond  my  discretion,  as  the  heat  of  the  lady's 
"  passion  hurried  her  beyond  her  reputation. — But  I 
"  hope  you  don't  know  whom  I  mean;  for  there 
"  were  a  great  many  ladies  raffled. — Plague  on't,  now 
"  could  1  bheofl'  my  tongue. 

"  Scand.  No,  clon;t;  for  then  you'll  tell  us  no  more. 
"  Come,  I'll  recommend  a  song  to  you,  upon  the 
"  hint  of  my  two  proverbs:  and  I  see  one  in  the  next 
"  room  that  will  sing  it.  [Goes  to  the  door. 

"  Tail.  For  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  do  guess,  say 
"  nothing.  Gad,  I'm  very  unfortunate! 

"  Scancl.  Pray  sing  the  iirst  song  in  the  last  new 
"  play. 

"  SONG. 

"  A  nymph  and  a  swain  to  Apollo  once  prai/'d, 
'  The  swain  had  been  jilted,  the  nymph  been  Ictray'd: 
"•   Their  in' cat  u:as  to  try  if  his  tirade  knew 
"  E'er  a  nymph  that  icas  chaste,  or  a  swain  that  teas 
"  true. 

f<  Apollo  ic as  mute,  and  had  like  I'have  lecn  pou'd, 
"  Jhtt  sagely  at  length  he  t hit  secret  dhdas'dn 
"  He  alone  won  I  betray,  in  whom  none  trill c.nni:<ie; 
"  And  the  iniraph  may  be  chaste,  that  has  never  it  en 
"   tried." 

JZntcr  Sir  SAMI'SON,  Mrs.  FRAIL,  3Iiss •  PRUE,  and 

Servant. 

Sir  S.  Is  Ben  come?  my  son  Ben  come  ?  I'm  glad 

on't. — Where  is  he  ?  1  long  to  see  him.    Now,  Mrs. 

_prail,  you  shall  see  my  son  Ben. — He's  the  ru'pos  nf 

my  family — I  ha'n't  seen  him  thete  three  yeart. — 1  svar- 

t  3 
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rant  he's  grown  ! — Gail  him  in  ;  bid  him  make  haste 
\_Exit  Servant .]   I'm  re.ulv  to  cry  for  jov. 

Mrs.  P.   Now,  mi?*-.,  you  shall  see  your  husband. 

J/m  P.  Pub,  he  shall  be  none  of  my  husband. 

\"A$ide  (o  Frail. 

J\Irs.  F.  Hush  !  Weil,  he  shan't!  leave  that  to  me 
• — I'll  beckon  Mr. Tattle  to  us. 

Ang.  Won't  you  stay  and  see  your  brother? 

Pal.  Y\  e  are  the  twin  stars,  and  cannot  shine  in 
one  sphere;  when  he  rises,  I  must  set. — Besides,  if  I 
should  stay,  I  don't  know  but  my  father  in  good- 
nature may  press  me  to  the  immediate  signing  the 
deed  of  conveyance  of  my  estate;  and  I'll  defer  it  as 
long  as  I  can. — Well;  you'll  come  to  a  resolution. 

4*g*  I  cannot.  Resolution  must  come  to  me,  or  I 
shall  never  have  one. 

Scand.  Come,  Valentine,  I'll  go  with  you;  I  have 
something  in  my  head,  to  communicate  to  you. 

\Exeunt  Scandal  and  Valentine. 

Sir S.  What!  is  my  son  Valentine  gone?  What! 
is  he  sneaked  off',  and  would  not  see  his  brother? 
There's  an  unnatural  whelp!  there's  an  ill-natured 
dog!  What!  were\ou  here  too,  madam,  and  could 
not  keep  him?  could  neither  love,  nor  duty,  nor  na- 
tural affection,  oblige  him?  Madam,  have  no  more 
to  say  to  him  ;  he  is  not  worth  your  consideration. 
The  rogue  has  not  a  drachm  of  generous  love  about 
him — all  interest,  all  interest!  He's  an  undone  scoun- 
drel, and  courts  your  estate.  He  does  not  care  a  doit 
for  your  per  /on. 

Aug.  1  am  pretty  even  with  him,  Sir  Sampson  ;  for, 
if  ever  I  could  have  liked  any  thing  in  him,  it  should 
have  been  his  estate  ti.o.  .But,  since  that's  gone,  the 
bait's  off,  and  the  naked  hook  appears. 

XirS.  Well  ••pc.l:en!  and  you  are  a  wi=er  woman 
than  1  thought  you  were:  for  most  young  women 
now-a-day.s  are  to  be  templed  with  a  naked  hook. 

<dng.  If  I  marrv,  Sir  Sampson,  I  am  fora  good 
estate  witk  any  man,  and  for  any  man  with  a  good 
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estate:  therefore,  if  1  were  obliged  to  make  a  choice, 
J  declare  I'd  rather  have  you  than  your  son. 

Sir  S.  Faith,  you  are  a  wise  woman }  and  I'm  glad 
to  hear  you  say  so.  I  was  ai'raid  you  were  in  love  with 
a  reprobate.  Odd,  I  was  sorry  for  you  with  all  my 
heart,  tlnng  him,  mongrel ;  cast  him  off.  You 
shall  see  the  rogue  shew  himself,  and  make  love  to 
some  desponding  Cadua  of  fourscore  for  sustenance. 
Odd,  I  love  to  see  a  young  spendthrift  forced  to  cling 
to  an  old  woman  for  support,  like  ivy  round  dead  oak 
—faith  I  do.  I  love  to  see  them  hug  and  cotton  to- 
gether, like  down  upon  a  thistle. 

Enter  BEN  and  Scrcatit. 

Ben.  Where's  father? 

fierv.  There,  sir;  his  back's  toward  you.       [Exit. 

Sir  S.  My  son  Ben  !  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy ! 
thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben.  Thank  vou,  father;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  S.  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me,  boy!  kiss 
me  again  and  again,,  dear  Ben.  [Kisses him. 

Ben.  So,  so,  enough,  father. — Mess,  I'd  rather 
kiss  these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so  thou  shall. — Mrs.  Angelica,  my  son 
Ben. 

Ben.  If  yon  please,  [Salutes  licr.~\ — Nay,  mistress, 
I'm  not  ior  dropping  anchor  here;  about  ship.  [Kisses 
Frail.] — Nay,  and  you  too,  my  little  cock  boat! 

[Kisses  Alia. 

Talt.  Sir,  you're  welcome  ashore. 

Ben.  Thank  vou,  thank  you,  friend. 

Sir  S.  Thou  hast  been  many  aweary  league,  Ben, 
since  1  saw  ihee. 

Ben.  Ivy,  ey,  been  ?  been  far  enough,  and  that  be 
all.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  all  at  home?  how 
does  brother  Dick,  and  brother  Val? 

Sir  S.  Dick!  Dick  has  been  dead  these  two  years. 
I  writ  \ou  word,  when  you  were  at  Leghorn. 

Ben.  Mess,  that's  true  :  marry,  I  had  forgot.  Dick 
is  dead,  as  you  s.iy. — Well,  and  how,  I  have  a  many 
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questions  to  ask  you;  \veli,  you  ben't  married  again, 
father,  be  von 

SirS.  ?'  '  yon  shall  marry,  Ben ;  I  would 

not  marry,  for  tin; 

Ben.  Say,  •  -  r'  it  signify? — An  you  marry 

again — wlr  then  1  again,  so  there's  one 

for  t'other. — Prav  don't  let  me  he  your  hindrance  : 
e'en  marry,  a  v  '••  mine,  an  the  wind  set  that  way. 
As  for  my  part,  ..  hap  J  h.iveno  mind  to  marry. 

Mrs.,  F.  That  would  L»c  |>iiy,  such  a  handsome 
young  gentleman. 

Ben.  IlrvJ'ome!  he,  he,  he!  Nay,  an  you  are 
for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you  ;  for  1  lore  my  jest,  an 
the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  said  at  sea.  But  I'll  tell 
you  why  I  don't  much  stand  towards  matrimony.  I 
love  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port,  and  from  land 
to  land:  I  could  never  abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we 
call  it.  N'o'v  a  UK. a  that  is  married  has,  as  it  were, 
d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  the  bilboes,  and  mayhap  may'nt 
get  them  out  sgain  when  he  would. 

Sir  S.  Ben  is  a  wag. 

Ben.  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man,  than  a  galley-slave  is  like  one 
of  us  free  sailors :  he  is  chained  to  an  oar  all  his 
life;  and  mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  vessel  into  the 
bargain. 

SirS.  A  very  wag!  Ben  is  a  very  wag;  only  a. 
little  rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrt.F.  Not  at  all;  I  like  his  humour  mightily} 
it  is  plain  and  honest;  1  should  like  such  a  humour 
in  a  husband  extremely. 

Ben.  Say  you  so,  and  I  should  like  such  a  hand- 
some gentlewoman  for  a  bed-fellow.  What  say  you, 
mistress?  would  you  like  going  to  sea?  Mess,  you're 
a  tight  vessel,  and  well  rigged,  an  you  were  but  as 
well  manned. 

Mrs.  F.  I  should  not  doubt  that,  if  you  were 
master  of  roe. 

Lin.  Bi.t  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you  come  to  sea 
in  a  high  wind,  or  that  lady — you  mayn't  carry  so 
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ninch  sail  o'your  heaxl — Top  and  top  gallant,  by  the 
mess ! 

J/?-i\  F.  No?  why  so? 

Hen.  Why,  if  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk  to  be 
overset:  and  then  you'll  carry  your  keels  above  wa- 
ter— he,  he,  he! 

Ang.  I  swear,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  the  greatest  wag  in 
nature;  an  absolute  sea- wit. 

Sir  S.  Nay,  Jkn  lias  parts;  but  as  1  told  vou  be- 
fore, they  want  u  litile  polishing.  You  must  hot  take 
any  thing  ill,  madam. 

Ben.  No,  1  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry  ;  I 
mean  all  in  good  part:  for,  if  1  give  a  jest,  1'il  take  a 
jest;  and  so,  you  may  be  as  free  with  me. 

Aug.  I  thank  you,  sir  :  1  am  not  at  all  offended. — 
But  j  think,  Sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave  him 
alone  with  his  mistress.  Mr.  Tattle,  \ve  must  not 
hinder  lovers. 

Tatt.  Well,  Miss,  I  have  your  promise. 

[Aside  to3Iiss. 

Sir  S.  Madam,  yon  say  true. — Look  you,  Ben, 
this  is  your  mistress.  Come,  miss,  you  must  not  be 
shame- faced;  we'll  leave  you  together. 

JMissP.  1  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone.  Mayn't  my 
cousin  stay  with  me? 

Sir  S.  No,  no.     Come,  let's  away. 

J3cn.  Look  you,  father,  mayhap  the  young  woman 
mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 

AJ>  S.  I  warrant  thee,  boy.  Come,  come,  we'll 
begone.  I'll  venture  that. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Sampson,  Tattle,  and  j\Irs.  Frail. 

lien.  Come,  mistress,  will  you  please  to  sit  clown  : 
For,  if  you  stand  a  stern  a  that'n,  we  shall  never  grap- 
ple together.  Come,  I'll  hawl  a  chair;  there,  an  you 
please  to  sit,  and  I'll  sit  by  you. 

Miss  P.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  ;  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  say,  1  can  hear  you  farther  off;  I  an't  deaf. 

Ben.  \\  by,  that's  true,  as  you  say,  nor  I  an't 
dumb;  I  can  be  heard  as  far  as  another.  I'll  heave 
off,  to  please  you.  [SitsJ'arthcroJf.]  An  we  were  a 
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league  asunder,  I'd  undertake,  to  hold  discourse  with 
you,  an  'twere  not  a  main  hijli  wind  indeed,  and 
i'ull  i:i  my  teeth.  Look  you;  I  am  as  it  were, 
hound  for  the  land  of  matrimony:  'tis  a  voyage 
d'ye  see,  that  was  none  of  my  srtkii'g:  I  was  com- 
manded by  father,  and  if  you  like,  mayhap  I  may 
steer  into  your  harbour.  How  say  you,  mistress?  The 
short  of  the  thing  is,  that,  if  yon  I  ike  me,  and  I  like 
you,  \ve  may  chance  to  swii;g  in  a  hammock  to- 
gether. 

Miss  P.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I 
don't  care  to  sneak  with  you  at  all. 

Ben.  No?  I'm  c..>rry  tor  that. — But  pray  why  are 
you  -o  scornful? 

Miss  P.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's  mind, 
one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think  and  truly  I 
won't  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben.  Nay,  yon  say  true  in  that ;  it's  but  a  folly  to 
lie  :  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  just  the  con- 
trary way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  w:iv,  and  to  row 
another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  I'm  for  carry- 
ing things  above  board  ;  I'm  not  for  keeping  any 
thing  under  hatches — so  that  if  you  ben't  as  willing 
.is  J,  say  so,  there's  no  harm  done.  Mayhap  you 
may  be  shame-faced;  some  maidens  tho'  they  love  a 
man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't  care  to  tell'n  so  to's 
face.  If  that's  the  case,  why  silence  gives  consent. 

Miss  P.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not,so;  for  I'll  speak 
soonei  than  you  should  believe  that;  and  I'll  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  always  tell  a  lie  to  a  man; 
and  I  don't  care,  lei  my  father  do  what  he  will,  I'm 
too  'nig  to  be  whipt;  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly,  I  don't 
like  '  ou,  i. or  love  you  at  all;  nor  never  will,  that's 
more.  So,  there's  your  answer  for  you  ;  and  don't 
trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing. 

Ben.  Look  you  voting  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
give  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair,  dy'e 
see,  and  civil.  As  for  your  love,  or  your  liking,  I 
don't  value  it  of  a  rope's  end — and  mayhap  I  like  you 
its  little  as  you  do  me.  What  I  said  was  in  obedience 
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Co  father.  I  fear  a  whipping  no  more  than  yon  do. 
But  1  tell  you  one  thing — if  you  should  give  such  lan- 
guage at  sea,  you'd  have  a  cat  o'nine  tails  laid  across 
vour  shoulders.  Who  are  you  ?  You  heard  t'other 
liandsome  young  woman  speak  civilly  to  me,  of  her 
own  accord.  Whatever  you  think  of  yourself,  Gad,  I 
don't  think  you  are  any  more  to  compare  to  her,  than 
a  can  of  small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Miss  P.  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  love  him;  and  if  he 
sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more,  he'll  thrash  your 
jacket  for  von  ;  he  will,  you  great  sea- calf. 

Ben.  W'luu!  do  you  mean  that,  fair-weather  spark 
that  was  here  ju^t  now  ?  Will  he  thrash  my  jacket? — 
Li't'n — let'n.  But  an  he.  comes  near  me,  mayh.ip  I 
may  giv'ti  a  salt  eel  for's  supper,  for  all  that.  What 
does  lather  mean,  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as  I 
come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy? — Sea-calf!  I 
an't  half  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face,  you 
cheese-curd,  you. — Marry  thee!  I'll  marry  a  Lapland 
•witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  contrary  winds, 
and  wrecked  vessels. 

Miss  P.  1  won't  be  call'd  names,  nor  I  won't  be 
nlmscd  thus,  so  1  \voa't.  If  I  were  a  man — [Cries.] — 
you  durst  not  talk  at  this  rate — m>,  you  durst  not, 
you  stinking  tar-barrel. 

Enter  Mrs.  FORESIGHT  and  Mrs.  FRAIL. 

Mrs.  For.  They  have  quarrelled,  just  as  we  wish'd. 

lien.  Tar-barrel !  Let  your  sweetheart  call  me  so, 

"if  he'll   take  your  part,  vour  Tom  Essence,  and  I'll 

ijy  something  to  him — I'll  lace  his  muskdoublet  for 

him.     I'll  make  him  stink;  he  shall  smell  more  like 

n  weasel  thej^a  civet  cat,  afore  1  ha'  done  with  'en. 

Mrs.  For.  Bless  me !  .what's  the  matter,  miss  ? 
What,  does  she  cry? — Mr.  Benjamin,  what  have  you 
done  to  her  ?  -  • 

Ben.  Let  her  crv :  the  more  she  cries  the  less  she'll 
— she  has  heen  gathering  foul  weather  in  her  mouth, 
and  now  it.  vains  out  at  her  eyes. 
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Mrs.  For.  Come,  miss,  come  along  with  me;  and 
tell  me  poor  child. 

jMrs.F.  Lord,  what  shall  \ve  do?  There's  my  bro- 
ther Foresight  and  Sir  Sampson  coming.  Sister,  do 
vou  take  miss  down  into  the  parlour,  and  I'll  carry 
Mr.  Benjamin  into  my  chamber;  for  they  must  not 
know  that  they  are  fallen  out.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
Ycnture  yourself  with  me.  [Looking  kindly  on  him. 

Ben.  Venture?  Mess,  and  that  1  will,  though  it 
were  to  sea  in  a  storm.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  SAMPSON  and  FORESIGHT. 

Sir  S.  I  left  them  together  here.  What,  are  they 
gone?  Ben  is  a  hrisk  boy  :  he  has  got  her  into  a  cor- 
ner  father's  own  son,  faith  !  he'll  touzle  her,  and 

mouzle  her.  The  rogue's  sharp  set  coming  from  sea. 
If  he  should  not  stay  for  saying  grace,  old  Foresight, 
but  fall  to  without  the  help  of  a  parson,  ha?  (Am,  if 
he  should,  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him  ;  'twould 
be  but  like  me,  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  Ha!  thou'rt 
melancholic,  old  prognostication;  as  melancholic  as 
if  thou  hadst  spilt  the  salt,  or  paired  thy  nails  on  a 
Sunday.  Come  cheer  up,  look  about  thee  :  look  up, 
old  star-^azer.  Now  is  he  poring  upon  the  ground 
for  a  crooked  pin,  or  an  old  horse-nail,  wiih  the 
head  towards  him. 

For.  Sir  Sampson,  we'll  haye  the  wedding  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Sir  S.  With  all  my  heart. 

For.  At  ten  o'clock  ;  punctually  at  ten. 

Sir  S.  To  a  minute,  to  a  second:  thou  shalt  set 
thy  watch ;  and  the  bridgroom  shall  observe  its 
motions;  they  shall  be  married  to  a  minute,  go  to 
bed  to  a  minute;  and  when  the  alarm  strikes,  they 
shall  keep  time  like  the  figures  of  St.  Dunstau's 
clock,  and  consumr,ia'i:,r.i  cat  shall  ring  ail  over  the 
parish. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Mr.  Scandal  desires  to  speak  with  you 
upon  earnest  business. 

for.  I  go  to  him  ;  Sir  Sampson,  your  servant. ["/,'.  .•:','. 
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Sir  S.  What's  the  matter,  friend? 

Scrv.  Sir,  'tis  about  your  son  Valentine;  something 
has  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  that  makes  him  pro- 
phesy. 

Enter  SCANDAL. 

"  Scand.  Sir  Sampson,  sad  news. 

"  J'nr.  Bless  us ! 

"  Sir 8.   Why,  what's  the  matter? 

"  Scand.  Can't  you  guess  at  what  ought  to  afflict 
"  you  and  him,  and  all  of  us,  more  than  any  thing 
"  cLe? 

"  SirS.  I  don't  know  any  universal  grievance,  hut 
"  a  new  tax,  or  the  loss  of  the  Canary  Heet — unless 
•'  Popery  should  be  landed  in  the  we:-.t,  or  the  French 
"  fleet  were  at  anchor  at  Blackwnll. 

"  found.  No?  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Foresight  knew 
"  all  this,  and  might  have  prevented  it. 

"  For.  'Tis  no  earthquake  ? 

"  Scand.  No,  not  yet;  no  whirlwind.  But  we 
"  don't  know  what  it  may  come  to— but  it  has  had  a 
"  consequence  already  that  touches  us  all. 

"  SirS.   Why,  out  with  it. 

"  Scand .  Something  has  appeared  to  your  son  Va- 
"  lentine — he's  gone  to  bed  very  ill. — He  speaks  little, 
"  yet  he  says  he  has  much  to  say.  Asks  for  his  fa- 
"  iher  and  the  wise  Foresight;  talks  of  Raymond 
"  Lully,  and  the  ghost  of  Lilly.  He  has  secrets 
"  to  impart,  I  suppose  to  you.  I  can  get  nothing 
*'  out  of  him  but  sighs.  He  desires  he  may  see  you 
"  in  the  morning;  but  would  not  be  disturbed  to- 
"  night,  because  he  has  some  business  to  do  in  a 
«'  dream." 

Sir  S.  What  have  I  to  do  with  his  dreams  or  his 
divination? — This  is  a  trick  to  defer  signing  the  con- 
*eyance.  I  warrant  the  devil  will  tell  him  in  a  dream, 
thut.  he  must  not  part  with  his  estate.  But  I'll  bring 
him  a  parson  to  tell  him  that  the  devil's  a  liar — or,  if 
that  won't  do,  I'll  bring  a  lawyer,  that  shall  out-lie 
the  devil ;  and  so  I'll  try  whether  my  blackguard  or  his 
shall  get  the  better  of  the  day,  [Exit. 

F 
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"  Scand.  Alas!  Mr.  Foresight,  I'm  afraid  all  is 
"  not  right. — You  are  a  wise  man,  and  a  conscien- 
"  tious  man  ;  a  searcher  into  obscurity  and  futurity  ; 
"  and,  if  you  commit  an  error,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
"  of  consideration-;  and  discretion,  and  caution. 

"  For.  Ah,  good  Mr.  Scandal. 

"  Scand  Nay,  nay,  'tis  manifest ;  I  do  not  flatter 
"  you. — But  Sir  Sampson  is  hasty,  very  hasty — I'm 
"  afraid  he  is  not  scrupulous  enough,  Mr.  Foresight. 
"  — He  has  been  wicked  ;  and  Heaven  grant  he  may 
"  mean  well  in  his  affair  with  you  ! — You  are  wise, 
"  and  should  not  be  over-reached. 

"  For.  Alas,  Mr.  Scandal — Hunanum  ext  crrarc! 

"  Scand.  You  say  true,  man  will  err;  mere  man 
"  will  err — but  yon  are  some-thing  more.- — There 
"  have  been  wise  men;  but  they  were  such  as  you, 
"  — men  who  consulted  the  stars,  and  were  observers 
"  of  omen  s. — Solomon  was  wise  ;  but  how?  by  his- 
"  judgment  in  astrology. — So  says  Pineda,  iu  his 
"  third  book  and  eighth  chapter. 

"    Fur.  You  arc  learned,  Mr.  Scandal. 

"  tirand.  A  trifler — but  a  lover  of  art. — And  the 
"  wise  men  of  the  east  owed  their  instructions  to  a 
"  star;  which  is  rightly  observed  by  Gregory  the 
"  Great,  in  favour  of  astrology!  And  Alherius 
"  Magnus  makes  it  the  most  valuable  science — be- 
"  cause,  says  he,  it  teaches  us  to  consider  the  causa- 
"  tion  of  causes,  in  the  causes  of  things. 

"  For.  1  protest,  I  honour  you,  Mr.  Scandal. —  I 
"  did  not  think  you  had  been  read  in  thi^c  matters. 
"  — Few  young  men  are  inclined 

"  Scand.  I  thank  my  stars  that  h:ive  inclined  me. 
"  But  1  fear  this  marriage  and  making  <-ner  the  es- 
"  tate,  this  transferring  of  a  rightful  inheritance, 
"  will  bring  judgments  upon  us.  I  prophesy  it. 
ft  Valentine  is  disturbed ;  what  can  be  the  cause  of 
"  that?  and  Sir  Sampson  is  hurried  on  by  and  un- 

"  usual  violence 1  fear   he  does  noi   act_  wii.-il^ 

"  from   himself;  and  I  think  hcdo'.-j  uo!  Ico!;  ,:.-  he 
"  used  to  do. 
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"  J''or.  He  was  always  of  an  impetuous  nature. — 
"  Hut  as  to  the  marriage,  I  have  consulted  the  stars  ; 
"  and  ail  appearances  are  prosperous. 

"  Scand.  Come,  come,  Foresight;  let  not  the 
"  prospect  oi  worldly  lucre  carry  you  beyond  your 
"  judgment,  nor  against  your  conscience. — You  are 
"  not  satisfied  that  you  act  justly. 

"   Far.   I  low! 

"  Scand.  You  are  not  satisfied,  I  say. — I  am  loth 
"  to  discourage  you — but  it  is  palpable  that  you  are 
"  not  satisfied. 

"  For.  How  does  it  appear,  Mr.  Scandal?  I  think 
"  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 

"  Scand.  Either  you  suffer  yourself  to  deceive 
"  yourself,  or  you  do  not  know  yourself. 

"  For.  Pray  explain  yourself. 

"  Scand.  Do  you  sleep  well  o'nights? 

"  For.   Very  well. 

"  Scand.   Are  you  certain  ?   You  do  not  look  so. 

"  For.  I  am  in  health,   I  think. 

"  Scand.  So  was  Valentine  this  morning ;  and 
«'  looked  just  so. 

"  For.  How  !  am  I  alter'd  any  way?  I  don't  pcr- 
"  ceive  it.  \ 

Enter  Mrs.  FORESIGHT. 

"  Mrs.  For.  Husband,  will  you  go  to  bed  ?  it's  ten 
"  o'clock.  Mr.  Scandal,  your  servant. 

"  Scand.  Plague  on  her,  she  has  interrupted  rny 
"  design — but  I  must  work  her  into  the  project. 
*'  Y";i:  keep  early  hours,  madam. 

"  JMrs.  Fur.  Mr.  Foresight  is  punctual ;  we  sit  up 
*'  after  him. 

"  For.  My  dear,  pray  lend  me  your  glass,  your 
"  little  looking-glass. 

"  Scand.  Pray  lend  it  him,  madam — I'll  tell  you 
"  the  reason — [She  gives  him  the  glass:  Scandal  and 
"  she  whisper,  j — My  passion  for  you  is  grown  so  vio- 
"  lent — that  I  am  no  longer  master  of  myself — I  was 
"  inte  rupte  i  .:;i  the  morning,  when  you  had  chanty 
f '  enough  to  give  me  your  attention  ;  and  I  had  hopes 
F  2 
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"  of  finding  another  opportunity  of  explaining  my- 

"  seh  to  you — but  was  disappointed  all  this  cl.ty;  and 
"  the  uneasiness  that  has  attended  me  ever  since, 
"  brings  me  now  hither.it  this  unseasonable  hour. 

"  J/rs.  Far.  ^Vas  there  ever  such  itnpvi<ience,  to 
"  ma  Ue  love  to  me  before  my  husband's  Lee?  I'll 
"  swear,  I'll  tell  him. 

"  Scand.  Do.  I'll  die  a  martyr  rather  than  disclaim 
*'  my  passion.  But  come  a  liule  farther  this  way  ; 
"  and  I'll  tell  you  what  project  I  had  to  get  him  out 
"  of  the  way,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
"  waiting  on  you. 

[frkitper.  Foresight  looking  in  fnc  glass. 
do  not  see  any  revolution  litre. — Me- 
"  thinks  I  look  with  a  serene  and  benign  aspect, — 
"  pale,  a  little  pale — but  the  roses  of  these  cheeks 
"  have  been  gathered  many  years — Ha,  I  do  not  like 
"  that  sudden  flushing — gone  already! — Hem,  hem,. 
"  hem!  faintish.  My  heart  is  pretty  good ;  yet  it 
"  bents:  and  my  pulse,  ha! — I  have  none — meicy 
"  on  me! — hum! — Yes,  here  they  are. — Gallop, 
"  gallop,  gallop,  gallop!  hey,  whither  will  they 
"  hurry  me? — Now  they're  gone  again — and  now 
"  I'm  faint  and  pale  again,  and,  hem  !  and  my,  hem  I 
"  — breath  grows  short;  hem!  he,  he,  hem! 

"  Scand.  It  takes:  pursue  it,  in  the  name  of  love 
"  and  pleasure. 

"  Mrs.  For.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Foresight? 

"  Fur.  Hum,  not  so  well  as  I  thought  I  was. 
"  Lend  me  your  hand. 

"  Scand.  Look  you  there  now. — Your  ladv  says 
"  your  sleep  has  been  unquiet  of  late. 

"  For.  Very  likely. 

"  Mrs.  For.  O,  mighty  restless!  but  I  was  afraid 
"  to  tell  him  so. — lie  has  been  subject  to  talking  and 
"  starting. 

"  Rcand.  And  did  not  use  to  be  so? 

"  JHrs.  I'or.  Never,  never;  till  within  these  three 
"  nights,  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  once  broken  my 
*'  rest  since  we  have  been  married. 
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"  /'or.  I  \vill  go  to  bed. 

"  Scand.  Do  so,  Mr. Foresight,  and  say  your  prayers 
"  — He  looks  better  than  ne  did. 

"  Mrs.  /-or.  Nurse,  nurse! 

"  /or.  D«  you  think  so,  Scandal? 

"  Scand.  Yes,  yes  ;  I  hope  this  will  be  gone  by 
<f  morning;  take  it  in  time. 

"  1  'or.  i  hope  so. 

"  Enter  NURSE. 

"  Mrs,  For.  Nurse,  your  master  is  not  well ;  put 
"  him  to  bed. 

"  Scand.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  Valentine 
"  in  the  morning.  You  had  best  take  a  iittiediaco- 
*•'  dium  and  cowslip  water,  and  lie  upon  your  back. 

"  /'or.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Scandal ;  1  will. — Nurse, 
"  let  me  have  a  watch-light,  and  lay  The  Crumls  of 
"  Comfort  by  me. 

"  Nurse.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

"   -i  or.  And — hem,  hem!  I  am  very  faint. 

"  Scand.  No,  no,  you  look  much  better. 

"  For.  Hem,  hem  !  good  night  Mr.  Scandal. 

[Exit, 

"  Scand.    Good    night,    good    Mr.  Foresight.     I' 

"  hope  Mars  and  Venus  will  be  in  conjunction 

«'  while  your  wile  and  I  arc  together." 

Mrs.  For.  Well ;  and  -what  use  do  you  hope  to 
make  of  this  project?  You  don't  think  that  you  are 
ever  like  to  succeed  in  your  design  upon  me? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  1  do;  1  have  a  better  opinion 
both  of  you  and  myself  than  to  despair. 

Mrs.  For.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  toad  ? — Hark've, 
devil :  do  you  think  any  woman  honest? 

ticand.  Yes,  several,  very  honest — they'll  cheat  a' 
little  at  cards  sometimes;  but  that's  nothing. 

Mrs.  For.  Pshaw!  but  virtuous,    J  mean  ? 

Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  believe  sonie  women  are  vir- 
tuous too;  but  'tis  as  I  believe  some  men  are  valiant, 
through  fear — For  why  should  a  man  court  danger, 
or  a  woman  shun  pleasure? 
F  3 
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"  Mrs.  For.  O  monstrous!  What  are  conscience 
"  and  honour? 

"  Scand.  Why,  honour  is  a  public  enemy;  and  con- 
"  science  a  domestic  thief :  and  he  that  would  secure 
*'  his  pleasure,  must  pay  a  tribute  to  one,  and  go 
"  halves  with  t'other.  As  for  honour,  that  you  have 
"  secured;  for  you  have  purchased  u  perpetual  oppor- 
"  tunity  for  pleasure. 

"  Mrs.  For.   An  opportunity  for  pleasure  ! 

"  Scand.  Av,  your  husband;  an  husband  it  an 
"  opportunity  for  pleasure.  So  you  have  taken  care 
"  of  honour,  and  'tis  the  least  I  can  do  to  take  care 
"  of  conscience. 

"  Mrs:  For.  And  so  you  think  we  are  free  for  one 
"  another? 

"  Scand.  Yes,  faith,  I  think  so ;  I  love  to  speak 
"  my  mind. 

"  Mrs.  For.  Why,  then  I'll  speak  my  mind.  Now, 
"  as  to  this  affair  between  you  and  me.  Here  you 
"  make  love  to  me;  \\vhy,  I'll  confess  it  does  not  dis- 
"  please  me.  Your  |>erson  is  well  enough,  and  your 
"  understanding  is  not  amiss. 

"  Scand.  I  have  no  gteat  opinion  of  myself;  but! 
"  think  I  am  neither  deformed,  nor  a  fool. 

Mrs.  For.  But  you  have  a  villainous  character ;  you 
*'  are  a  libertine  in  speech,  as  well  as  practice. 

"  Scand.  Come,  I  know  what  you  would  say — you 
"  think  it  more  dangerous  to  be  seen  in  conversation 
"  with  me,  than  to  allow  some  other  men  the  last 
*'  favour.  You  mistake;  the  liberty  I  take  in  talking 
"  is  purely  affected,  for  the  service  of  your  sex.  He 
"  that  first  cries  out  stop  thief,  is  often  he  that  stole 
"  the  treasure.  lam  a  juggler,  that  acts  by  confe- 
"  deracy,  and  if  you  please,  we'll  put  a  trick  upon 
"  the^orld. 

"  Mrs.  For.  Ay;  hut  you  are  such  an  universal 
"  juggler — that  I'm  afraid  you  have  a  great  many 
"  con  rede  rates. 

"  Scand.  Faith,  I'm  sound." 

Jtfrs.  For.  "  -O  lie  I" — I'll  swear  you're  impudent. 
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Scand.  I'll  swear  you're  handsome. 

Mrs.  For.  Pish,  you'd  tell  me  so,  though  you  did 
not  think  so. 

-  Scand.  And  you'd  think  so,  though  I  did  not  tell 
you  so :  and  now  I  think  we  know  one  another  pretty 
well. 

Mrs.  For.  OLord!  who's  here? 

Enter  Mrs.  FKAIL  and  BEN. 

Ben.  Mess,  1  love  to  speak  my  mind — Father  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me. — Nay,  1  can't  say  that  nei- 
ther; he  has  something  to  do  with  me  ;  but  what  does 
that  signify?  If  so  be,  that  I  ben't  minded  to  be 
steered  by  him:  'tis  as  thof  he  should  strive  against 
wind  and  tide. 

Mrt.  11\  Ay,  but  my  dear,  we  must  keep  it  secret, 
till  the  estate  be  settled ;  for,  you  kno\\ ,  marrying 
•without  an  estate,  is  like  sailing  in  a  ship  without 
ballast. 

Ben.  He,  he,  he!  why,  that's  true;  just  so,  for  all 
the  world,  it  is  as  like  as  two  cable  ropes. 

Mrs.F.  And  though  I  have  a  good  portion;  you 
know  one  would  not  venture  all  in  one  bottom. 

Ben.  Why  that's  true  again;  for  mayhap  one  bot- 
tom may  spring  a  leak.  You  have  hit  it  indeed  j 
mess,  you've  nicked  the  channel. 

Mrs.  F.  Well,  but  if  you  should  forsake  me  after 
all,  you'd  break  my  heart. 

Ben.  Break  your  heart?  I'd  rather  the  Mary-gold 
should  break  her  cable  in  a  storm,  as  well  as  1  love 
her.  You  don't  think  I'm  false-hearted.  A  sailor 
would  be  honest,  mayhap  he  has  never  a  penny  of 
money  in  his  pocket.  I  may  not  have  so  fair  a  face  as 
a  citizen  or  a  courtier;  but,  for  all  that,  I've  as  good 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  biscuit. 

Mrs.  F.  And  will  you  love  me  always?     ^ 

Ben.   Nay,  an  I  love  once,  I'll  stick  like  pitch  ;  I'll 
tell  you  that.     Come,  I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  a  sailor. 
J\Trs.  F.  Hold,  there's  my  sister;    I'll  call  her  to 
hear  it. 

"  Mrs.  Jar.  Well!  I  vron't  go  to  bed  to  my  hns- 
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"  band  to-nijiht;  hccimse  I'll  retire  to  my  o\vn  cham-» 
"  her,  au(!  think  of  \vii.it  yen  h;;ve  said. 

"  Scand.  Well;  you'll  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon 
"  you  to  your  chamber-door,  and  leave  you  my  last 
"  instructions? 

"  JL's.i'or.  Hold,  here's  mv  sister  coming. 

"  Mrs.  f\"  I •  it  won't  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Ben  will 
entertain  you  with  a  ^ong. 

Ben.  The  sor.c  w;-.s  ,nac!e  upon  one  of  our  ship's 
crew's  wife;  our  boatswain  made  the  song;  mayhap 

B^u  know  her,  sir.     Beibre  she  married  she  was  called 
uxom  Joan  ofDeptford. 
Scand.  I  have  heard  of  her.  [Ben  sings. 

BALLAD. 
A  soldier  and  a  sailor, 
A  tinker  and  a  tailor, 
Had  once  a  doul'fful  strife,  sir. 
To  make  a  maid  a  icifc.  sir, 

Il'hose  name  was  Buxom  Joan. 
For  now  the  time  ivas  ended, 
Jl'hcn  she  no  more  intended 
To  lick  her  lips  at  men,  sir, 
And  gnaw  the  sheet*  in  vain,  sir, 
And  lie  o' nights  alone. 

The  soldier  swore  like  thunder, 
He  lov'd  her  more  than  plunder, 
And  shew'd  her  many  a  scar,  sir, 
Tliat  lie  had  l-rought  from  far,  sir, 

iritkjighting  for  her  sake. 
TltP  lay  lor  thought  to  please  her, 
/'  it!i  offering  her  his  measure, 
The  tinker  too  icith  mettle 
S^id  he  could  mend  her  kettle, 
•    And  stop  up  every  leak. 

Sut  while  these  three  were  prating, 
The  sa:'o-  slily  waiting, 
Though*  if  it  came  aL-fUf,  sir, 
That  they  should  all  fall  out,  s-ir, 
lie  then  might  play  his  part  ^ 
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And  just  ecu  us  he  meant,  xir, 
To  loggerheads  they  went,  sir, 
And  tii  en  he  let  fly  at  her, 
A  shot  "twixt  wind  and  wafer, 
That  won  the  J air  maid's  heart. 

"  Ben.  If  some  of  our  crew  that  came  to  see  me 
*'  are  not  gone,  you  shall  see  that  we  sailors  can 

"  dance    sometimes,     as   well    as    olher    folks. 

"  [Whistles.']   I  warrant  that  brings  them,  if  they  be 
"  within  hcaiiivz. 

"  Enter  SEAMEN. 

Oh,  here  they  he! — and  liddles  along  with  them. 

Come,  my  lads,  let's  have  a  round,   and  I'll  make 

one.   [Dancc.~\   We're  merry  folks,  we  sailors  ;   we 

han't  much  to  care  for."  Thus  we  live  at  sea  ;  eat 
biscuit,  and  drink  flip;  put  on  a  clean  shirt  once  a 
quarter — come  home,  and  lie  with  our  landladies 
once  a  year;  get  rid  of  a  little  money,  and  then  put 
oil  with  the  next  fair  wind.  How  d'ye  like  us? 

Mrs.  F.  Oh,  you  are  the  happiest,  merriest  men 
alive  1 

Mrs.  For.  We're  beholden  to  Mr.  Benjamin  for 
this  entertainment. — 1  believe  it  is  late. 

Ecu.  Why,  if  you  think  so,  you  had  best  go  to 
bed.  For  my  part,  I  mean  to  toss  a  can,  and  remem- 
ber my  sweetheart,  before  I  turn  in;  mayhap  1  may 
dream  of  her! 

Mrs.  For.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  had  best  go  to  bed, 
and  dream  too. 

Scand.  Why,  faith,  I  have  a  good  lively  imagina- 
tion; and  can  dream  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  an- 
other. But  dreaming  is  the  poor  retreat  of  a  lazy, 
hopeless,  and  imperfect  lover;  "  tis  the  last  glimpse 
"  of  love  to  worn  out  sinners,  and  the  faint  dawning 
"  of  a  bliss  to  wishing  girls  and  growing  boys. 

"  There's  nought  but  willing  waking  love  that  can 

"  Make  bless'd  the  ripen'd  maid  andjinish'd  man." 

[Exeunt. 
• 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

VALENTINE'S  Lodgings.     Enter  SCANDAL  and 
JEREMY. 

Scandal.  WELL,  is  your  master  ready?  docs  he 
look  madly,  and  t,;lk  madly? 

Jer.  Yes,  sir;    you   neaf  make  no  great  doubt  of 
that:   he   that    was   so  near    turning   |.o>.a   yesterday 
morning,  can't  be  much  to  seek  in  playing  the  mad-  : 
man  to-day. 

Scand.  Would  he  have  Angelica  acquainted  with 
the  de;-i'-:i? 

Jcr.  No,  sir,  not  yet. — He  has  a  mind  to  try  whe- 
ther displaying  t.hc  madman  won't  make  her  play  the 
fool,  and  fall  in  love  with  him;  or  at  least  own  that 
she  has  love.u  him  all  this  while,  and  concealed  it. 

Scand.  I  saw  her  take  coach  just  now  with  her 
in;1':;;  and  I  think  I  heard  her  bid  the  coachman  drive 
hith<  r. 

Jrr..Like  enough,    sir;    for  I  told  her  maid  this 
morning,   my  master  was   run   stark  mad,  only  for  ' 
love  of  her  mistress.    I  hear  8  coach  stop :  if'it  should 
be  shej  sir,  1  believe  he  would  not  see  her,  till  he  hears 
how  she  takes  it. 

Scand.  Well,  I'll  try  her — 'tis  she;  here  she  comes, 
Enter  Ay G  .Lie A. 

An%.  Mr.  Scandal,  1  suppose  you  don't  think  it  a 
novelty,  to  see  a  woman  visit  a  man  ac  his  own  lodg- 
ings in  a  morning? 

Scand.  Not  upon  a  kind  occasion,  madam.  But, 
when  a  lady  comes  tyrannically,  to  insult  a  ruined 
lover,  and  make  manifest  the  cruel  triumphs  of  her 
beauty,  the  barbarity  of  it  something  surprises  me. 

Aug.  I  don't  like  raillery  from  a  serious  face. — 
Pray  tvll  me  .vhat  is  the  matter? 

Jer.  No  -trange  matter,  madam ;  my  master's 
mad,  that's  all.  I  suppose  your  ladyship  has  thought 
him  so  a  great  while. 


Any.  How  d'ye  mean,  mad? 
Jcr.  Why,  faith,  madam,  he' 


he's  mad  for  want  of  tn'3 
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wits,  just  as  he  was  poor  lor  want  of  rnonev.  His 
head  is  e'en  as  light  a:,  his  pockots;  an  1  ar.y  hotly  tliat 
has  a  mind  to  a  b:\d  bargain,  can't  do  better  than  to 
beg  him  for  his  estate. 

Aug.  If  you  speak  truth,  your  endeavouring  at  wit 
is  very  unseas<|ii  ible. 

Scand.  She's  cotuvrn'd,  and  loves  him?     [.7 

Aug.  Mr.  Scandal,  you  can't  think  me  guilty  of  so 
much  inhumanity,  as  not  to  he  concerned  for  a  man  I 
must  own  m\  self  obliged  to. — Pr.-u  tell  me  the  truth. 

Scand.  Faith,  madam,  1  wish  telling  a  lie  won  If  I 
mend  the  matter.  But  this  is  no  new  effect  of  an  un- 
•uccessful  passion. 

Ang.  [Aside.']  I  know  not  what  to  think !  Yet 
I  should  oe  vest  to  have  a  trick  put  upon  me  ! — May 
I  not  see  him  : 

Scand.  I'm  afraid  the  physician  is  not  willing  you 
hould  see  him  yet. — Jeremy,  go  in  and  inquire. 

[Exit  .lerc-.my. 

Aug.  Ha!  I  saw  him  wink  and  smile!  I  fancy  a 
trick r— I'll  try.  [Aside.'] — I  would  disguise  to  all  the 
world,  sir,  a  railing  which  I  must  own  toyiu — I  fear 
rny  happiness  depends  upon  the  recover)  of  Valen- 
tine. Therefore,  I  conjure  you,  as  you  arc  his  frigid, 
and  as  you  have  compassion  on  one  to  rful  of  affiic- 
tion,  to  tell  me  what  1  am  to  hope  for — 1  cannot 
speak — But  you  may  tell  me,  for  you  know  what  I 
would  ask. 

Scand.  So,  this  is  pretty  plain ! — Be  not  too  much 
concerned,  madam  ;  I  hope  his  condition  is  not  des- 
perate. An  acknowledgement  of  love  from  you,  per- 
haps, may  woik  a  cure,  as  the  fear  of  your  aversion 
occasioned  his  distemper. 

Ang.  Say  you  so?  nay,  then  I'm  convinced:  and 
if  1  don't  play  trick  for  trick,  may  1  never  taste  the 
pleasure  of  revenge!  [Aside.] — Acknowledgment  of 
love  !  I  find  you  have  mistaken  my  compassion,  and 
think  me  guilty  of  a  weakness  1  am  a  stranger  to. 
Jkit  I  have  too  much  sincerity  to  deceive  you,  and  too 
nuu'h  chavitv  to  sutler  him  to  be  deluded  with  vain 
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hopes.  Good  nature  and  humanity  oblige  me  to  be 
concerned  for  him  ;  but  to  love,  is  neither  in  my  power 
nor  inclination  ;  "  and  if  he  can't  be  cured  without 
"  I  suck  the  poison  from  his  wounds,  I'm  afraid  he 
"  won't  recover  his  senses  till  I  lose  mine." 

Scand.  Hey,  brave  woman,  faith  ! — Won't  you  sec 
him  then,  if  he  desires  it  ? 

Ang.  What  signifies  a  madman's  desires  ?  beside?, 
'twould  make  me  uneasy — If  I  don't  see  him,  perhaps 
my  concern  for  him  may  lessen — If  I  forget  him,  'ti* 
no  more  than  he  has  done  by  himself;  and  now  the 
surprise  is  over,  methinks  I'm  not  so  sorry  as  I  \va-. 

Scand.  So,  faith,  good-nature  works  apace;  you 
were  confessing  just  now  an  obligation  to  his  love. 

An«.  But  I  have  considered  that  passions  are  un- 
reasonable and  involuntary.  If  he  loves,  he  can't 
help  it ;  and  if  I  don't  love,  I  cannot  help  it;  no 
more  than  he  can  help  his  being  a  man,  or  I  my  be-  ] 
1112;  a  woman  ;  or  no  more  than  I  can  help  my  want " 
of  inclination  to  stay  longer  here.  \Ej.it. 

Scand.  Humph! — An  admirable  composition. 

Enter  JERKMY. 
Jcr.  What,  is  she  gone,  sir? 

Scand.  Gone?  why  she  was  never  here.  I  don't! 
"know  her  if  I  see  her,"  nor  you  either. 

Jcr.  Good  lack  !  what's  the  matter  now?  arennvl 
more  of  us  to  he  mad  ?  Why,  sir,  my  master  longfll 
to  see  her  ;  and  is  almost  mad  in  good  earnest  with  1 
the  joyful  news  of  her  being  here. 

Scand.  We  areall  under  a  mistake. — Ask  no  ques-  1 
tions,  for  I  can't  resolve  you;  but  I'll  inform  your  j 
master.  In  the  mean  time,  if  our  project  succeed  no  j 
better  with  his  father  than  it  does  with  his  mistre.-s,  j 
he  may  descend  from  bis  exultation  of  madness  into  I 
the  road  of  common  sense,  and  be  content  only  to  be  j 
made  a  fool  with  other  reasonable  people.  I  Hear  Sir  1 
Sampson.  You  know  your  cue?  I'll  to  your  master.  I 


Enter  Sir  SAMPSON  and  BUCKRAM. 
ir  S.  D'ye  see,  Mr.  Buckram,  here's   the  pape 
ed  with  his  own  hand. 
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Buck.  Good,  sir.  And  the  conveyance  is  ready 
drawn  in  this  box.  if  lie  he  ready  to  si<rn  iind  seal. 

Sir  S.  Ready!  lie  mint  he  read \  :  his  sham  sick- 
ness shan't  excuse  him. — (),  here's  his  scoundrel. — 
Sirrah,  \vlie re's  vour  master? 

Jer.   Ah,  sir,  he's  quite, gone. 

Sir  S.  Gone!   what,  he's  not  dead? 

Jer.  No,  sir,  not  dead. 

Sir  S.  What,  is  he  <;one  out  of  town?  run  away? 
ha !  has  he  trick'd  me  ?  Speak,  varlet. 

Jer.  No,  no  ;  sir,  he's  safe  enough,  sir,  an  he  were 
but  as  sound,  poor  gentleman !  lie  is  indeed  here, 
sir,  and  not  here,  sir. 

Sir  S.  Hey-day,  rascal,  do  VOU  banter  me? — Speak. 
sirrah;  where  is  lie?  for  1  will  find  him. 

Jer.  Would  you  could,  >ir;  for  lie  has  lost  him- 
self.— Indeed,  sir,  I  have  almost  broke  my  heart 
about  him — I  can'trefrain  tears  when  1  think  on  him, 
sir  :  I'm  as  melancholy  for  him  as  a  passing-bell,  sir ; 
or  a  horse  in  a  pond. 

Sir  S.  Confound  your  similitudes,  sir: — Speak  to  be 
understood  ;  and  tell  me  in  plain  terms  what  the  mat- 
ter is  with  him,  or  I'll  crack  your  fool's  scull. 

Jer.  Ah,  you've  hit  it,  sir;  that's  the  matter;  his 
scull's  crack'd,  poor  gentleman  I  he's  stark  mad,  sir. 

Sir  S.  M'id  ! 

Buck.  What,  is  he  non  compos? 

Jtr.  Quite  no>i  co»;^o\,  sir. 

Buck.  Why,  then,  ali's  obliterated,  Sir  Sampson. 
If  he  be  non  compos  mentis,  his  act  and  deed  will  be 
of  no  effect;  i>  is  not  good  la  law. 

Sir  S.  I  won't  believe  it ;  let  me  see  him,  sir. 
— Mad  !   I'll  make  him  fii'd  his  Jen,"-. 

Jer.  Mr.  Scandal  is  with  him,  sir;  I'll  knock  at 
the  door. 

f  ('  vi'  ta  tJie  scene,  tvJiick  opens  and  discovers 
Valentine  and  Scandal.  Valentine  upon  a 
co./c/:  disnrdi  rly  dn'sscd. 

Sir  S.  How  now  ?  what's  here  to  do  ? 

fa  I.   Ha!   who's  that?  [Stariit^. 
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Scand.  For  I  leaven's  sake,  softly,  sir,  and  gently: 
don't  provoke  him. 

I'al.  Aiuwer  me,  \vho's  that  ?  and  thai? 

S.  Gad,  does  he  not  know  ?  is  he  mischievous  ? 
I'll  speak  gently. — Val,  Val,  dost  thou  not  know 
me,  Loy?  not  know  thy  own  father,  Val  ?  I  am  thy 
own  father;  and  this,  honest  Brief  Buckram  the 
lawyer. 

/  :t>.   It  may  be  so — I  did  not  know  vou — the  v.-orl;l 
is  full. — There  are  people  that  we  do  know,  an 
j.lethat  we  do  not  know:  and  yet  the  sun    : 
upon  all  alike. — There  are  fathers  that  have   i 
children  ;    and  there   are   children   that   have   : 

en — 'tis  strange!   Bull  am  Honesty,  and  co;.;c 
to  give  the  world  the  lie. 

X;rS.  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  him. 

.  Why  does  that  lawyer  wear  black? — docs  he 
carrv  his  conscience  without  side?  Lawyer,  what  art 
iho'.i  ?  dost  thon  know  me  ? 

Jhick.  O  Lord,  what  must  I  ?av? Yes,  sir. 

fr'al.  Thou  liest ;  for  1  am  Honesty.     'I':-   I. ml  I 
cannot  get  a  livelihood  amongst  \ou.     I  havi 
Mvorn  cut  of  Westminster  Hall  the  first  day  of  every 
term — Let  me  see — no  matter  how  long — But  I'll  tell 
you  one  tiling  ;  it  is  a  question  that  would  pur/le  an 
arithmetician,  if  I  should  ask  him,  whether  the  Bible  | 
saves  more  souls  in  Vv  estminster  Abbey,  or  damns  ' 
more  in  Westminster  Hall  ? — For  my  part,  1  am  Ho-  , 
ne?ty,  and  can't  tell ;  1  have  very  few  acr;-: 

Sir  S.  He  talks  sensibly  in  his  madness — Has  he- 
no  intern.'-;  ? 

Jcr.   V"c,-y  short,  S'T. 

Buck.  Sir,  I  .can  do  no  service,  while  he's  i; 

cor.diu.hi.      Ilf.v's  your  p; ••_•.•.  sir. lie    n... 

r.'.e  a  iniFchitfif  I  stay. The  conveyance  is  n 

sir,  if  he  recover  . 

S.   Hold,  hold,  don't  you  go  yet. 
•/?(/.  You'd  !>eu-  •   ;  and  send  fir 

him   if  there   be  occv  :    r  i    t'.i;:cy  his   pi 

.^ts  him  move. 
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/"<•//.  Is  the  lawyer  gone  i  'Ti.;wdl;  then  we  may 
<lrink  ab::ut  without  going  together  by  the  ears. — 
Heigh  ho!  what  o'clock  is  it?  My  father  here!  your 
blessing,  sir. 

Sir  S.  He  recovers ! — Bless  thee,  Val ! — How  dost 
thou  do  boy? 

Val.  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. — I  have  been  a 
little  out  of  order.  Won't  you  please  to  sit,  sir? 

Sir  S.  Ay,  boy. — Come,  thou  shah  sit  down  by  me. 

Vul.  Sir,  'tis  my  duty  to  wait. 

Sir  S.  No,  no:  come,  come,  sit  thee  down,  honest 
Val.  How  dost  thou  do?  let  me  feel  thj  pulse — Oh, 
pretty  well  now,  Val.  I  was  sorry  to  see  thee  indis- 
posed :  but  I  am  ^lad  thou  art  better,  honest  Val. 

I'll!.   I  thank  you,  sir. 

Scand.  Miracle!  the  monster  grows  loving. 

"  [Aside. 

Sir  S.  Let  me  feel  thy  hand  again,  Val.  h  does 
not  shake — I  believe  thou  canst  write,  Val.  Ha, 

boy?   thou  canst  write  thy  name,  Val? Jeremy, 

step  and  overtake  Mr.  Buckram?  bid  him  maiie 
haste  back  with  the  conveyance,  quick. 

[Zi.fi/  Jeremy. 

Sound.  That  ever  1  should  suspect  such  a  heathen 
of  any  remorse.  [Aside. 

SirS.  Dost  thou  know  this  paper,  Val?  1  know 
thou'rt  honest,  and  will  perform  articles. 

[Shews  him  the  paper,  tut  holds  il  nut  oflds  rcttrJt. 

Yul.  Pray  let  me  s-ee  it,  sir;  you  hold  it  so  far  oil, 
that  1  can't  tell  whether  I  know  it  or  no. 

SirS.  Sec  it,  boy?  Ay,  ay,  why  thou  dost  sec  it 
•—'its  thy  own  hand,  Valiy.  Why,  let  me  see,  1 

can  read  it  as   plain  as  can  be:   lock  you    here • 

[Heads.~\  Tlic  condition  of  this  olUgutiaH — Look  you, 
as  plain  as  can  be,  so  it  ho^ins — And  then  at  bottom 
— As  witness  my  hand,  VALENTINE  LEGEND, 
in  great  letters.  Why,  'tis  as  plain  as  the  nose:  on  one's 
face.  What,  are  my  eyes  better  than  thine?  I  believe 
'  can  read  it  farther  off  yet — let  me  see. 

[Sir  etches  hit  arm  as  for  as  he  can. 
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la'.   Will  vou  please  to  let  me  hold  it,  sir? 

.Vr  5.  Let  thec  hold  it,  say'st  thou?  —Ay,  with  all 
my  Heart — What  mailer  is  it  who  holds  it?  What 
need  any  body  hold  it? — I'll  put  it  in  niv  pocket, 
Yal,  and  then  nobody  need  hold  it.  [Puts  the  paper 
in  his  pock(t.~\  There,  Veil  :  it's  safe  enough,  buy.— 
But  thou  shah  have  it  as  soon  as  thou  hast  set  thy 
hand  to  another  paper,  little  Val. 

Enter  JEREMY  and  BUCKRAM. 

Val.  What,  is  my  bad  genius  here  again  ?  Oh,  no, 
'tis  the  lawyer  with  an  itching  palm;  and  he's  come 
to  he  scratched. — M\  nails  are  nut  long  enough. — 
Let  me  have  a  pair  of  red-hoi  tongs  quicklv,  quickly; 
;rul  \ou  shall  see  me  act  St.  Duustan,  and  lead  the 
devil  bv  the  nose. 

Buck.  O  Lord,  let  me  begone!  I'll  not  venture 
myself  with  a  madman*  [Jluns  out. 

f'al.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  need  not  rnn  so  rust.  Ho- 
nesty  will  not  overtake  you. — Ila,  ha,  ha!  the  rogue 
found  me  out  to  be  iiijorma  pauperis  presently. 

Sir  S.  What  a  vexation  is  here!  1  know  not  what 
to  do  or  say,  or  which  way  to  go. 

/'«/.  Who's  that,  that's  out  of  his  way?  I  am  Ho- 
nesty, and  can  set  him  right. — Harkee,  friend,  the 
strait  road  is  the  worst  way  you  can  go. — He  that  fol- 
lows his  nose  always  will  very  often  be  led  into  a 
stink.  Pfol'dtinn  cst. — But  what  are  you  for:  religion 
or  politics?  The  re's  a  couple  of  topics  for  you,  no 
more  like  one  another  than  oil  and  \inegar:  and  yet 
the  e  two  beaten  together  by  a  stale  cook,  make  sauce 
for  t!  e  whole  nation. 

Sir  S.  What  the  devil  hud  I  to  do,  ever  to  beget 
sons?  why  did  I  ever  marry  ? 

f'al.  Because  thou  wert  a  monster,  old  boy.  The 
two  gieatest  monsters  in  the  world  are  a  man  and  a 
woman.  What's  thy  opinion  ? 

Sir  S.  Why  my  opinion  is  that  these  two  monsters 
joined  together  make  yet  a  greater  j  that's  a  man  and, 
his  wife. 
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l<~al    Alia,  old  Truepenny!   say'st  thou  so?    Thou 
Imst  nicked  it. — But  it  is  wonderful  strange,  Jeremy. 
Jcr.  What  is  it,  sir  ? 

Val.  That  grey  hairs  should  cover  a  green  head — 
and  1  make  a  fool  of  my  father.  What's  here  ?  Erra 
pafcr,  or  a  bearded  Sibyl  ?  If  Prophecy  comes,  Ho- 
nesty must  give  place. 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Jeremy. 
Enter  FORESIGHT,  Mrs.  FORESIGHT,  and  Mrs. 

FRAIL. 

For.  What  says  he?  What  did  he  prophesy  ?  Ha, 
Sir  Sampson  !  Bless  us !  how  are  we  ? 

Kir  S.  Are  we?  Plague  on  vour  prognostications  ! 
Why,  we  are  fools  as  we  used  to  be. — Zounds,  that 
you  could  not  foresee  that  the  moon  \vould  predo- 
minate, and  my  son  be  mad! — Where V.  your  oppo- 
sitions, your  trines,  and  your  quadrates? — "  What 
"  did  your  Cardan  and  your  Ptolemy  tell  you? 
"  Your  Messahalah  and  your  Longomontanus,  your 
"  harmony  of  chiromancy  with  astrology!"  Ah! 
plague  on't,  that  I  who  know  the  world,  and  men 
and  manners,  who  don't  believe  a  syllable  in  the  sky 
and  stars,  and  sun  and  almanacks,  and  trash,  should 
be  directed  by  a  dreamer,  an  omen  hunter,  and  defer 
business  in  expectation  of  a  lucky  hour !  when, 
there  never  was  a  lucky  hour  after  the  first  opportu- 
nity. [Exit. 
/'or.  Ah,  Sir  Sampson,  Heaven  help  your  head! 

This  is  none  of  your  lucky  hour Nemoomni- 

lus  horis  sapit ! — What  is  he  gone,  and  in  contempt 
of  science?  Ill  stars  and  unconvertible  ignorance  at- 
tend him! 

Scand.  You  must  excuse  his  passion,  Mr.  Fore- 
sight ;  for  he  has  been  heartily  vexed — His  son  is 
non  compos  mentis,  and  thereby  "incapable  of  rruikina 
any  conveyance  in  law;  so  that  all  his  measures  arc 
disappointed. 

J'IT.  Ha!  say  you  so? 

Mrs.  L'.  What  has  my  sea-lover  lost  his  anchor  ot 
e,  then.  [-hide  to  .l/V^.Foa 
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Mrs.  7V.   Os'uier,  what  will  you  do  with  him: 

Mrs.  F.  Do  wnh  him?  Send  him  to  sea  again  in 
the  next  foul  weather. — He's  used  to  an  inconstant 
element,  and  won't  be  surprised  to  see  the  tide 
turned. 

1'or.  Wherein  was  I  mistaken,  not  to  foresee  this? 

[Considers, 

f$cand.  Madam,  you  and  I  can  tell  him  something 
else  that  he  did  not  foresee,  and  more  particularly  re- 
lating to  his  own  fortune!  [Aside  toMr.t.  Foresight. 

"  Mrs.  For.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  under- 
"  stand  you. 

"  Scand.  Hush,  softly the  pleasures  of  last 

"  night,  my  dear;  too  considerable  to  he  forgot  so 
"  soon. 

"  Mrs.  For.  Last  night!  and  what  would  your 
"  impudence  infer  from  last  night?  Last  night  was 
"  like  the  night  before,  1  think. 

"  Scand  'Sdeatli !  do  you  make  no  difference  be- 
"  tween  me  and  your  husUmd? 

"  Mrs.  For.  ISot  much — he's  superstitious  ;  and 
"  you  are  mad,  in  mv  opinion. 

"  Scand.  You  make  me  mad — You  are  not  se- 
"  rious? — pray  recollect  yourself. 

"  Airs.  For.  O  yes,  now  I  remember,  you  were 
"  very  impertinent  and  impudent- — and  would  have 
"  come  to  bed  to  me. 

"  Scand.  And  did  not? 

"  Mrs.  For  Did  not'  With  what  face  can  you  ask 
"  the  question? 

"  Scand.  This  I  have  heard  of  before,  but  never 
"  believed.  I  have  been  told,  she  had  that  admir- 
"  able  quality  of  forgetting  to  a  man's  face  in  the 
"  morning,  that  she  had  lain  with  him  all  night ;  and 
"  clenying-that  she  had  done  favours,  with  more  im* 
"  pudence  than  she  could  grant  them.  [Aside. ~] 
"  Madam,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  and  honour 
"  you." — You  look  pretty  well,  Mr.  Foresight.  How 
did  you  rest  last  night? 

J>.  Truly,  Mr.  Scandal,  1  was  taken  up  with 
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broken  dreams,  and  distracted  visions,  that  I  remem- 
ber little  of. 

Scand.  "  'Twas  a  very  forgetting  night." — But 
would  you  not  talk  with  Valentine  ?  Perhaps  von  may 
understand  him;  I  am  apt  to  believe  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  in  his  discourse,  and  sometimes  ra- 
ther think  him  inspired  than  mad. 

lor.  You  speak  with  singular  good  judgment,  Mr. 
Scandal,  truly. — I  am  inclining  to  your  Turkish  opi- 
nion in  this  matter,  and  do  reverence  a  man  whom 
the  vulgar  think  mad.  Let  us  go  to  him. 

Mrs.  F.  Sister,  do  you  go  with  them  ;  I'll  find  out 
my  lover,  and  give  him  his  discharge,  and  come  to 
you. — \_Excunt  Scandal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foresight.] 
On  my  conscience,  here  he  comes! 

Enter  BEN. 

Ben.  All  mad,  I  think. — I  believe  all  the  Calen- 
tures of  the  iea  are  come  ashore,  for  my  part. 

Mrs.  F.  Mr.  Benjamin  in  choler! 

Ben.  No,  I'm  pleased  well  enough,  now  I  have 
found  you. — Mess,  I  have  had  such  a  hurricane  on 
your  account  yonder. 

Mrs.  F.  My  account?   Pray  what's  the  matter? 

lien.  Why,  father  came,  and  found  me  squabbling 
with  yon  chitty-faced  thing,  as  he  would  have  me 
marry — so  he  asked  what  was  the  matter. — He  asked 
in  a  surly  sort  of  a  way. — It  seems  brother  Val  is  gone 
mad,  and  so  that  put'n  into  a  passion  ;  but  what  did  I 
know  that?  what's  that  to  me? — So  he  asked  in  a 
surly  sort  of  a  manner — and  I  answered  'en  as  surlily 
What  tho'  he  he  my  father,  I  an't  bound  prentice  to 
'en  :  so,  faith  I  told'n  in  plain  terms,  if  I  were  minded 
to  marry,  I'd  marry  to  please  myself,  not  him;  and 
for  the  young  woman  that  he  provided  for  me,  i 
thought  it  more  fitting  for  her  to  learn  her  sampler, 
and  make  pies,  than  to  look  after  a  husband  ;  for  my 
part,  I  was  none  of  her  man — I  had  another  voyage 
to  make,  let  him  take  it  as  he  will. 

Mrs.  F.  So,  then,  you  intend  to  go  to  sea  again? 
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Ben.  Nay,  nay,  my  iiiiml  ran  upon  you — but  I 
would  not  tell  him  so  much. — So  he  said,  he'd  make 
my  heart  ache;  and  if  so  he  that  he  could  get  a  wo- 
man to  his  mind,  he'd  marry  himself.  Gad,  says  I, 
if  you  play  the  fool  and  marry  at  ihcsc  years,  there's 
more  danger  of  your  head's  aching  than  my  heart! — 
He  was  woundly  angry  when  I  giv'n  that  wipe — lie 
had'nt  a  word  to  say;  and  so  I  left'n,  and  the  green 
girl  together;  may-Hap  the  Lee  may  bite,  and  hu'il 
marry  her  himself — with  all  my  heart! 

Mrs.  F.  And  were  you  this  unduiiful  and  grace- 
less wretch  10  your  father? 

Ben.  Then  why  was  he  graceless  first? — If  I  am 
und'jtiful  and  graceless,  why  did  he  beget  me  so?  I 
did  not  beget  myself. 

Mrs.  F.  O  impiety!  how  have  I  been   mistaken! 
What  an  inhuman  merciless   creature  have  1  set  my 
heart  upon!     O,  I  am  happy  to  have  discovered  the. 
shelves  and  quicksands  that  lurk  beneath  that  faithless 
smiling  face? 

.  Hey-toss!   what's  the  matter  now  ?  why  you 
ben't  angry,  be  you  ? 

Mrs.  F.  O,  see  me  no  more — for  thou  wcrt  born 

among   rocks,  suckled   by  whales,  cradled  in  a  tem- 

,   and  whistled  to   bv  winds;  and   thou  art  come 

forth  with  fins  and  scales,  and  three  rows  of  teeth,  a 

most  outrageous  fish  of  prey. 

Ben.  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  she's  mad,  poor  young  wo- 
man !  Love  has  turned  her  senses ;  her  brain  is  quite" 
overset. — Well-a-day !  how  :-hall  I  do  to  set  her  to 
rights? 

J/rv.F.  No,  no,  I  am  not  mad,  monster;  I  am 
wise  to  enough  to  find  you  out, — Hads't  thou  the  im- 
pudence to  aspire  at  being  a  husband,  with  that  -tub- 
born  and  disobedient  temper? — You,  that  know  not 
how  to  submit  to  a  father,  presume  to  have  a.  sui, 
stock  of  duty  to  undergo  a  wife?  I  should  have  been 
finely  fobbed  indeed,  very  finely  fobbed! 

Ben.  Harkee,  forsooth!  if  so  be  that  you  are  in 
your  right  senses,  d'ye  see,  for  aught  as  1  perceive, 
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I'm  likely  to  he  finely  fobbed — if  I  have  got  anger 
here  upon  your  account,  and  you  are  Kicked  ;ili<;ui  al- 
read\  ! — What  d'ye  mean,  afiei  all  your  fair  speeches, 
and  ;-troakn;,<i  my  cheeks,  and  kiting  and  hugging, 
what,  would  you  shear  off  sbj  would  you,  and  leave 
me  agroum!  : 

31m.  !•'.  No,  I'll  leave  you  adrift,  and  go  which 
way  you  will. 

Ben.  What,  are  you  fahe-hcarted  then  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Only  the  wind's  changed. 

Ben.  More  shame  for  you! — The  wind's  changed  ! 
It  isan  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good. — Mayhap  I  have 

a  good  riddance  on  yon,  if  these  be  your  tricks. 

What  did  you  mean  all  this  whUe  to  make  a  Tool  of 
me? 

Mrs.  F.  Any  fool,  but  a  husband. 

J3en.  Husband!  Gad,  1  would  not  be  your  husband, 
if  you  would  have  me,  now  I  know  your  mind;  thot" 
you  had  your  weight  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  thof  I 
loved  you  never  so  well. 

Mrs.  F.  Why,  canst  thou  love,   Porpus? 

J3cn.  IS'o  matter  v.hut  I  can  do;  don't  call  names. 
— 1  don't  love  you  so  well  as  to  bear  that,  whatever 
I  did. — I'm  glad  you  shew  yourself,  mistress:  let 
them  marry  you  as  don't  know  you. — Gad,  I  know 
you  too  well,  by  sad  experience;  I  believe  he  that 
marries  you  will  go  to  sea  in  a  hen-pecked  frigate. 
— I  believe  that,  young  woman  ;  and  mayhap  may 
come  to  an  anchor  at  Cue/fold's  Point ;  so  there's  a 
dash  for  you,  take  it  as  you  will;  mayhap  you  may 
hollow  after  me  when  1  won't  come  to.  [Exit. 

Mrs  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  no  doubt  on't.  [>!»?/gs.] 
"  My  true  love  is  gone  to  sea!"  \_F.nter  Mrs.  Fore- 
sight.! O  sister,  had  you  eome  a  minute  sooner,  y«u 
would  have  seen  the  resolution  of  a  lover. — Honest 
Tar  and  I  are  parted  ; — and  with  the  same  indifference 
that  we  met. — "  On  my  life,  I  am  half  vexed  at  the 
"  insensibility  of  a  brute  I  despised." 

Mrs.  For.  What,  then  he  bore  it  most  heroically  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Most  tyrannically — "  fur  you  see  he  has 
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c<  got  the  start  of  me ;  and  I,  the  poor  forsaken  : 
"  am  left  complaining  on  the  shore."  lint  I'll  tell 
yon  a  hint  that  he  has  given  inc.  Sir  Sampson  is  en- 
raged, and  tulks  desperately  of  committing  matri- 
mony himself.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  throw  himself 
away,  he  can't  do  it  more  efiectualiy  than  upon  me, 
if  we  could  bring  it  about. 

Mrs.  For.  O  hang  him,  old  fox!  he's  too  cunning; 
besides,  he  hatr.  both  you  and  me.  But  I  have  a 
project  in  my  head  for  you,  and  I  have  gone  a  good 
way  towards  it.  I  have  almost  made  a  bargain  with. 
Jeremy,  Valentine's  man,  to  sell  his  master  to  us. 

Mrs.F.  Sell  him!    how? 

I'Jys.  For.  Valentine  raves  upon  Angelica,  and  took 
me  for  her;  and,  Jeremy  savs,  will  take  any  bcidv  for 
her  that  he   imposes  on  him.     ISow  I  have  promised 
him  mountains,  if  in  one  of  his  mad  h'ts  he  will  bring 
you  to  him  in  her  stead,  and  get  you  married  together, 
and  put  to-bed   together — snd   after  consumm. 
girl,  there's  no  revoking.     And  if  he  should  recover 
his  senses,  he'll  be  glad  at  least  to  make  you  ;• 
settlement. — Here  they  come;    stand  aside  a  little, 
and  tell  me  how  you  like  the  design. 

Enter  VALENTINE,  SCANDAL,  FORESIGHT,    and 
JEREMY. 

Scand.  And  have  you  given  your  master  a  hint  of 
their  plot  upon  him?'  \_To  Jeremy. 

Jer.  Yes,  sir;  he  says  he'll  favour  it,  and  mistake 
her  for  Angelica. 

Scand.  It  may  make  us  sport. 

for.    Mercy  on  u,-. ! 

Fa/.  I  lu?  lit — interrupt  me  not — I'll  whisper  pre- 
diction to  thee,  and  thou  shall  prophesy- — 1  am  Ho- 
ne>ty,  and  can  teach  thy  tongue  a  new  trick.  I  hare 
told  thee  what's  past — Now  I'll  tell  what's  to  come! 
—Dost  thou  know  what  will  happen  to-morrow? — 
Answer  me  not — Cor  I  will  toil  thee.  To-morrow 
s  will  thrive  through  craft,  and  fools  through 
fortune;  and  Honesty  will  go  as  it  did,  frost-nipt  in 
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a  summer  suit.  Ask  me  questions  concerning  to- 
morrow. 

Scand.  Ask  him,  Mr.  Foresight. 

For,  Pray  what  will  be  clone  at  court? 

I'al.  Scandal  will  tell  you — 1  am  Honesty  ;  I  never 
come  there. 

Far.   In  the  ci'y  ? 

I'al.  Oh,  prayers  will  be  said  in  empty  churches, 
at  the  usual  hours.  Yet  you  will  see  such  zealous 
faces  behind  counters,  as  if' religion  were  to  be  sold  in 
every  shop.  Oh!  things  will  go  methodically  in  the 
city.  The  clocks  will  strike  twelve  at  noon,  and  the 
horned  herd  buz  in  the  Exchange:  at  two.  Husbands 
and  wives  will  drive  distinct  trades ;  and  care  and 
pleasure  separately  occupy  the  iamily .  Coilee-hou.ses 

ill  be  full  of  smoke  and  stratagem.  And  the  cropt 
'prentice,  that  sweeps  his  master's  shop  in  the  morn- 
ing, may  ten  to  one  dirty  his  sheets  before  night. 
But  there  are  two  things  that  you  will  see  very  strange; 
•which  are,  wanton  wives  with  their  legs  at  liberty, 
and  tame  cuckolds  with  chains  about  their  necks. — 
But  hold,  1  must  examine  you  before  I  go  further; 
you  look  suspiciously.  Are  you  a  husband  ? 

For.  I  am  married. 

/  'id.  Poor  creature !  Is  your  wife  of  Covent-Garden 
parish  ? 

For.  No;  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

f^al.  Alas,  poor  man  !  his  eyes  are  sunk,  and  his 
hands  shrivelled;  his  legs  dwindled,  and  his  back 
bowed.  Pray,  pray  for  a  metamorphosis. — Change 
thy  shape,  and  shake  oil  age  ;  get  thee  Medea's  kettle, 
and  he  boiled  anew;  come  forth,  with  labouring, 
callous  hands,  a  chine  of  steel,  and  Atlas'1  shoulders. 
Let  Taliacotius  trim  the  calves  of  twenty  chairmen, 
and  make  thee  pedestals  to  stand  erect  upon;  and 
look  matrimony  in  the  face.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that  a 
man  should  have  a  stomach  to  a  wedding  supper, 
when  the  pigeons  ought  rather  to  be  laid  to  his  feet! 
ha,  ha,  i;a! 

For.  His  frenzy  is  very  high  now,  Mr.  Scandal. 
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Scand.  I  believe  it  is  a  spring  tide. 

For.  Very  likely  truly;  you  understand  these  mat- 
ters.— Mr.  Scandal,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  confer 
with  you  about  these  things  which  he  has  uttered. — 
His  sayings  are  very  mysterious  and  hieroglyphical. 

Val  Oh,  why  would  Angelica  he  absent  from  my 
eyes  so  long? 

Jt:r.  She's  here,  sir. 

Jttrs.  For.  Now,  si>ter. 

Mrs.  F.  O  Lord,  what  must  I  say? 

Scand.  Humour  him,  madam,  by  all  means. 

Val.  Where  is  she?  Oh,  I  see  her! — She  comes, 
like  riches,  health,  and  liberty,  at  once,  to  a  despair- 
ing, starving,  and  abandoned  wretch. — O  welcome, 
welcome! 

Mrs.  F.   How  d'ye,   sir?  can  I  serve  you? 

f-'al.  Harkee — 1  have  a  secret  to  tell  you — Endy- 
mion  and  the  moon  shall  meet  us  upon  Mount  Lat- 
inos, and  we'll  be  married  in  the  dead  of  night. — B'U 
say  not  a  word. — Hymen  shall  put  his  torch  into  ,* 
dark  lantern,  that  it  may  be  secret;  and  Juno  shall 
give  her  peacock  poppv-water,  that  he  may  fold  his 
ogling  tail,  and  Argus's  hundred  eyes  be  shut,  ha: 
Nobody  shrill  knofr  but  Jeremv. 

Mrs.  F.  No,  no,  we'll  keep  it  secret;  it  shall  be 
done  presently. 

Vol.  The  sooner  the  better — Jeremy,  come  hither 
— closer — that  none  may  overhear  us.  Jeremy,  I 
can  tell  you  news.  Angelica  is  turned  nun  ;  and  I 
am  turned  friar:  and  yet  we'll  marry  one  another  in 
spite  of  the  pope.  Get  me  a  cowl  and  beads,  that  I 
may  play  my  part — for  shu'll  meet  me  two  hours  hence 
in  black  and  while,  and  a  long  veil  to  cover  the  pro- 
ject; and  we  won't  see  one  another's  faces,  till  we 
have  done  something  to  be  ashamed  of — and  then 
we'll  bluSh  once  for  all. 

Enter  TATTLE  and  ANGELICA. 

Jer.   I'll  t;-.ke  care,  and 

I'al    Whisper. 

Aug.  Nay,  Mr.  Tattle,  if  you  make  love  to  me, 
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you  :pnil  my  design;  for  1  intend   to  make  you  my 
confidant. 

Scand.  Mow's  this!  Tattle  making  love  to  Ange- 
lica ! 

Taff.  But,  madam,  to  throw  away  your  person, 
such  a  person!  and  such  a  fortune,  on  a  madman  ! 

Aug.  I  neyer  loved  him  till  he  was  mad;  but  don't 
tell  any  body  so. 

Tnl't.  Tell,  madam?  alas,  yon  don't  know  me.— 
J  have  much  ado  to  tell  your  ladyship  how  long  I  have 
been  in  love  with  you — but,  encouraged  by  the  im- 
possibility of  Valentine's  making  anv  more  addresses 
to  yon,  I  have  ventured  to  declare  the  very  inmost 
passion  of  my  heart.  Oh,  madam,  look  upon  us  both. 
There  you  see  the  ruins  of  a  poor  decayed  creature  \ 
— Here,  a  complete  lively  figure,  with  youth  and 
health,  and  all  his  five  senses  in  perfection,  madam; 
and  to  all  this,  the  most  passionate  lover — 

AI<V.  O,  fie  for  shame,  hold  your  tongue.  A  pas- 
sionate lover,  and  five  senses  in  perfection  !  YY  hen 
you  are  as  mad  as  Valentine,  I'll  believe  you  love  me  j 
and  the  maddest  shall  take  me. 

f-'a/.  It  is  enough.     Ha!   who's  there? 

Mrs.  F.  O  Lord,  her  coming  will  spoil  all. 

[To  Jeremy. 

JCT.  No,  no,  madam;  he  won't  know  her;  if  he 
ihould,  1  can  persuade  him. 

I'al.  Scandal,  who  are  these?  Foreigners?  If  they 
are,  I'll  tell  vou  what  I  think. — Get  away  all  the  com- 

£iny  but  Angelica,  that  1  may  discover  my  design  to 
er.  {Wltttperi, 
Scand.  I  will.— I   have  discovered  something  of 
Tattle,  that  is  of  a  piece  with  Mrs.  Frail.     He  courts 
Angelica;  if  we  could  contrive  to  couple  them  toge- 
ther— : — Hark'ee [  ff/iispers. 

J'/)5.  For.  He  won't  know*  you,  cousin  ;  he  knows 
nobody. 

For.  But  he  knows  more  than  any  body. Oh, 

,   he  knows  things  past  and  to  come,  and  all  the 
mid  secrets  of  time. 

H 
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Tan.  Look  you,   Mr.  Foresight;  it  is  not  inv 
to  make  many  words  of  mutters,  and  so  I  shan't  say 
much.     But  in  short,  (I've  se^,  I  will  hold  you  a  hun- 
.mnds  now,  that  I  ki;o.v  more  secrets  than  he. 
Fur.   How?    I  cannot  rear!  that  knowledge  in  your 
face,   Mr.  Tattle.     Pray,  what  do  yon  know  ? 

Tatt.  Why,  d'ye  think  I'll  tell  you,  sir? — Re-ad  it 
in  my  i'.c^  !     No,   sir,  it  is  written  in  my  heart;  and 
,  ,;ere,  sir,  than  leiu-r-j  written  in  juice  of  lemun, 
for  no  fire  can  fetch  it  out.     I'm  no  bLh,  sir. 

.  Acquaint  Jeremy  with  it ;  he  mav  easilv  br;n2; 
it  about. — They  arc;  welcome,  and  I'll  tell   the 

If.   \_To  SiM'.ulal.j    What,  An  you  look    strands 
,    me? — Tiie.i  I  m:ist  be  plain.    [Coming  up  to 
}   I  am  Ho'ie>tv,  and  hate  an  old  acquaintance 
with  a  new  face.       [Scandal  goes  aside  iviik  Jeremy. 
Tatt.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine? 
f'al.  You?    Who  are  you?   I  hope  not. 
Tad.   I  am  Jack  Tattle,  your  friend. 
/«/.  My  friend!  what  to  do?   I'm  no  married  man, 
and  thou  canst  not  lie  with  my  wife.     1  am  very  poor, 
and  thou  canst  not  borrow  money  of  me.    Then  what 
f;.,iT>lovLnont  have  I  for  a  friencl? 

Tail.  Ila!    a  good   open  speaker,  and  not  la  be 
trusted  with  a  secret. 

An*.  Do  you  know  me,  Valentine  ? 
/"«/.  Oh,  very  well. 
An*.  Who  am  I? 

I'al.  You're  a.  woman — one  to  whom  Heaver 
beauty,  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a  brier.  You  are 
th:'  reflection  of  heaven  in  a  pond  ;  and  he  that  leap* 
i  is  sunk.  You  are  all  white,  A  sheet  of  lovely 
spotless  paper,  when  vou  were  first  born  ;  but  you  are 
to  be  scrawled  and  blotted  by  every  goose's  quill.  I 
know  you;  for  I  loved  a  woman,  and  loved  her  so 
Ions,  that  1  found  out  a  strange  thing;  I  found  out 

i  a  woman  was  good  for. 
'I ait.  Av,  pr'ythee,  what's  that? 
J  :tl.  Whv,  to  keep  a  secret. 
Tatt.  O  I. 
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/ '«/.  O,  exceeding  good  to  ketp  a  tecret :  for  though 
she  should  tell,  yet  she  is  not  believed. 
Tuti.  IJah!  good  agaio,  faith, 
"  /  (.•/.  J  \voLiid  have  music. — Sing  me  the  song  that 

"  I  like. 

"  SONG. 

"  1  tell  thce,  Charmion,  could  I  lime  retrieve, 
"  And  could  again  begin  to  love  and  live, 
"  Toycu  I  should  my  earliest  offering  give; 
"  J  know  nn/  eves  icould  lend  >in/  heart  to  you, 
"  And  I  should  all  my  vows  arid  oaths  renew, 
"  But,  to  be  plain,  1  never  tcould  Ic  true. 

"    lor,  by  our  weak  andice.anj  Irulli,  1  find, 
"    Love  hates  to  centre  in  a  point  assigned ; 
"  Hut  runs  with  joy  the  circle  of  the  mind: 
"  Tli en  never  let  us  diain  what  should  be  free, 
"   J-iit  far  relief  of  either  sex,  agree: 
"  Since  women  love  to  change,  and  so  do  tee. 

'  No  more  j  for  I'm  melancholy."     [Walks  musing. 
Jcr.  [Jeremy  and  Scandal  ichisper.\   I'll  do't,  sir. 
Scand.  Mr.  Foresight,  \ve  had  best  leave  him.    Ke 
iriav  grow  outrageous,  ?nd  do  mischief. 

i-'or.  I  will  he  directed  by  you. 

Jer.  \_To  Mrs.  Frail. J  You'll  meet,  madam. — I'll 
take  care  every  thing  shall  be  ready. 

J\Irs.  F.  Thou  shall  do  what  thou  wilt;  in  short,  I 
\vill  deny  thee  nothing. 

Tatt.  Madam,  shall  I  wait  upon  you  ?  [To  Angelica. 

Ang.  No,  I'll  Slav  with  him.— Mr.  Scandal  will 
protect  me.  Aunt,  Mr.  Tattle  desires  you  would 
give  him  leave  to  wait  upon  you. 

Tatt.  Plague  on't,  there's  no  coming  off,  now 
she  has  said  that — Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  ho- 
nour? 

Mrs.  I-'or.  Mr.  Tattle  might  have  used  less  cere- 
mony. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Frail,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foresight,  and 
Tattle. 

Scand.  Jeremy,  follow  Tattle.          [Exit  Jeremy, 
H  2 
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Aug.  Mr.  Scandal,  I  only  stay  till  my  maid  comes, 
and  because  I  have-  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  Mr.  Tattle. 

Scand.  Madam,  I  am  very  glad  that  1  overheard  a 
better  reason  whu:'n  vnu  i;ave  to  Mr.  Tattle  ;  for  his 
imp'Ttinewc  forced  you  to  acknowledge  a  kindnea 
for  Valentine,  which  \on  denied  to  all  his  sullerings 
and  my  solicitations.  So  I'll  leave  him  to  make  use 
of  the  discovery ;  and  yourMadyship  to  the  free  con- 
fession of  vour  inclinations. 

Aug.  O  Heavens!  you  won't  leave  me  alone  \vilh 
a  madman  ? 

IScand,  No,  madam  5  I  only  leave  a  madman  to  his 
remedy.  \_Erit. 

I'cil.  Madam,  you  need  not  be  very  much  afraid, 
for  1  fancy  1  begin  to  come  to  myself. 

Aug.  Ay,  but  if  1  don't  fit  you,  I'll  be  hang'd. 

[Atide. 

Val.  You  see  what  disguises  love  makes  us  put  on. 
Gods  have  been  in  counterfeited  shapes  for  the  same 
reason;  and  the  divine  part  of  me,  my  mind,  has  worn 
this  masque  of  madness,  and  this  motley  livery, 
only  as  the  slave  of  love,  and  menial  creature  of  your 
beauty. 

Atig.  Mercy  on  me,  how  he  talks ! — Poor  Valen- 
tine ! 

I'dl.  Nav,  faith,  now  let  us  understand  one  another, 
hypocrisy  apart.  The  comedy  draws  towards  an  end  ; 
and  let  us  think  of  leaving  acting,  and  be  ourselves; 
and,  since  you  have  loved  me,  yoiunust  own,  1  have 
at  length  deserved  you  should  confe-s  it. 

Aug.  [Sighs."]  1  would  I  had  loved  von  ! — for  Hea- 
ven knows,  I  pity  you;  and,  could  I  have  foreseen 
the  bad  effects,  1  would  have  striven?  but  that's  too 
late! 

Val.  What  bad  effects  ?  what's  too  late  ? — My  seem- 
ing madness  has  deceived  my  father,  and  procured  me 
time  to  think  of  means  to  reconcile  me  to  him,  and 
preserve  the  right  of  my  inheritance  to  his  estate; 
which  otherwise,  by  articles,  I  must  this  morning 
have  resigned.  And  this  1  had  informed  you  of  to- 
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day,  but  you  were  gone  before  1  knew  you  had  beat 
here. 

Aug.  How!  I  thought  your  love  of  me  had  caused 
this  transport  in  your  soul ;  which,  it  seems,  you  only 
counterfeited  for  mercenary  ends  and  sordid  interest. 

Pal.  Nay,  now  you  do  me  wrong:  for,  if  any  in- 
terest was  considered,  it  was  yours;  since  I  thought  I 
wanted  more  than  love  to  make  me  worthy  of  you. 

Aug.  Then  you  thought  me  mercenary — But  how 
am  1  deluded,  by  this  interval  ot  sense,  to  reason  with 
a  madman? 

I  al.  Oh,  'tis  barb.-irous  to  misunderstand  me  longer. 
Lhirr  JEREMY. 

Aug.  Oh,  here's  a  reasonable  creature — sure  he  will 
not  have  the  impudence  to  persevere  ! — Come,  Jere- 
my, acknowledge  your  trick,  and  confess  your  mas- 
ter's madness  counterfeit. 

Jer.  Counterfeit,  madam  !  I'll  maintain  him  to  be 
as  absolutely  and  substantially  mad,  as  any  freeholder 
in  Bedlam.  Nay,  he's  as  mad  as  any  projector,  fa- 
natic, chemist,  luver,  or  poet  in  Europe. 

^al.  Sirrah,  you  lie;   I'm  not  mad. 

Ang.   Ha,  ha,  ha!   you  see  he  denies  it. 

Jer.  O  Lord,  madam,  did  you  ever  know  any  mad- 
mrui  mad  enough  to  own  it?  ^ 

I'ul.  Sot,  can't  you  apprehend? 

Ang.  Why  he  talked  very  sensibly  just  now. 

Jer.  Yes,  madam;  he  has  intervals  :  but  you  see 
he  begins  lo  look  wild  again  now. 

I'ul.  Why,  you  thick-sculled  rascal,  I  tell  you  the 
farce  is  done,  and  I'll  be  mad  no  longer.  [_Beatshim. 

Ang.   Ila,  ha,  ha!  is  he  mad  or  no,  Jeremy? 

Jtr.  Parily,  I  think — for  he  does  not  know  his  own 
nn'nd  two  hours.  I'm  sine  I  left  him  just  now  in  the 
humour  to  bemad:  and  I  think  1  have  not  fouru! 
him  very  quiet  at  the  present.  [Owe  knacks. ~\  Who's 
thcrs? 

/''«/.  Go  see,  you  sot.  I'm  very  glad  that  I  can 
inove  your  mirth,  ihor;;h  r.nt  your  compassion. 

Ang.  I  did  not  think  you  had  apprehension  enough 
u  3 
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to  be  exceptions:  but  madmen  shew  themselves  most 
by  over-pretending  to  a  sound  understanding,  33 
drunken  men  do  by  over-acting  sobriety.  I  was  half 
inclining  to  believe  you,  till  1  accidentally  touched 
upon  your  tender  part.  Bat  now  you  have  restored 
me  to  my  former  opinion  and  compassion. 

Jer.  S>ir,  your  father  has  sent  to  know  if  you  are 
any  betteryet. — Will  yon  please  tobe  mad,  sir,  orhow? 

fal.  Stupidity!  you  know  the  penalty  of  all  I'm 
worth  must  pay  for  the  conitssion  of  my  senses.  I'm 
mad,  and  will  be  mad,  to  every  body  but  th'is  lady. 

Jer.  So; — just  the  very  back-side  of  truth.  But 
lying  is  a  figure  in  speech,  that  interlards  the  greater 
part  of  my  conversation. — Madam,  your  ladyship's 
woman. 

Enter  JENNY. 

Aug.  Wull,  have  you  been  there? — 'Come  hither. 

Jenny.  Yes,  madam;  Sir  Sampson  will  wait  upon 
you  presently.  [Aside  to  Angelica. 

I'al.  You  are  not  leaving  me  in  this  uncertainty? 

Ang.  Would  any  thing  but  a  madman  complain  of 
uncertaintv?  Uncertainty  and  expectation  are  the  joys 
of  life.  Security  is  an  insipid  tiling;  and  the  over- 
taking and  possesjing;  of  a  wUh,  discovers  the  folly  of 
the  chace.  Never  let  us  know  one  another  better; 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  masquerade  is  done,  when  we 
come  to  shew  our  faces.  But  I'll  tell  you  two  things 
before  1  leave  you;  I  am  not  the  fool  you  lake  me 
for;  and  you  are  mad,  and  don't  know  it. 

[Exeunt  Angelica  and  Jenny. 

Vol.  From  a  riddle  you  can  expect  nothing  but  a 
riddle.  There's  my  instruction  and  the  moral  of  my 
lesson. 

Jer.  What  is  the  lady  gone  again,  sir?  I  hope  you 
understood  one  an^t'  i-r  before  she  went? 

f'ul.  Understood!  ^he  is  harder  10  be  understood 
thaw  a  piece  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  <.r  a.i  Iri:h  im mi- 
script;  you  mav  pore  till  you  spoil  your  eyes,  and  not 
improve  your  knowledge. 

Jer.  1  have  heard  them  say,  sir,  they  read  hard  He- 
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brew  hooks  backwards.     May  be  you  begin   to  read 
at  the  wrong  end ! 

t-'al.  They  say  so  of  a  witch's  prayer:  and  dreams 
and  Dutch  almanacks  are  to  be  understood  by  con- 
traries. "  But  there  is  regularity  and  method  in  that; 
"  she  is  a  medal  without  a  reverse  or  inscription,  for 
"  indifference  has  both  sides  alike."  Yet  while  she 
dors  not  seem  to  hate  me,  I  will  pursue  her,  and  know 
her  if  it  be  possible,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  my 
satirical  friend,  who  says, 

lhal  women  are  like  tricks  lij  slight  of  hand; 

Jf'ltic/i  to  admire  we  should  nut  understand.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  FORESIGHT'S  House.     Enter  ANGELICA 

and  JENNY. 

Angelica.  WHERE  is  Sir  Sampson  ?  did  you  not 
tell  me  he  would  be  here  before  me? 

Jennu.  He's  at  the  great  glass  in  the  dining-room, 
i  •       i  •  i 

madam,  setting  his  cravat  and  wig. 

Aug.  liou  !  I'm  glad  on't. — If  he  has  a  mind  I 
should  like  him,  it's  a  ?ij;n  he  likes  me;  and  that's 
more  than  half  my  design. 

Jenny.  I  hear  him,  madam. 

Aug.  Leave  me;  and,  d'ye  hear,  if  Valentine  should 
come  or  send,  I'm  not  to  be  spoken  with.  [Exit  Jenny, 
F.nter  Sir  SAMPSON. 

Sir  S.  I  have  not  been  honoured  with  the  com- 
mands of  a  iair  lady  a  great  while. — Odd,  madam, 
you  have  revived  me — not  since  I  was  five  and  thirty. 

Aug.  Why,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  complain, 
Sir  Sampson  ;  that's  not  long  ago. 

Sir  S.  But  it  is,  madam,  a  very  great  while  ;  to  a 
man  that  admires  a  tine  woman  as  much  as  I  do. 

Aug.  You're  an  absolute  courtier,  Sir  Sampson. 

Sir  S.  Not  at  all,  madam.  You  wrong  me:  lam 
not  so  old  neither,  to  be  a  bare  courtier,  only  a  man 
of  words.  1  have  warm  blood  about  me  yet,  and 
can  serve  a  lady  any  way. — Come,  come,  let  me  tell 
vou,  you  women  think  a  man  old  too  soon,  faith 
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you  do.     Come,   don't  despise  fifty;    odd,  fifty,  in 
a  hale  constitution,  is  no  such  contemptible 

Ang.  Fifty  a  contemptible  age !  not  at  all:  a  very 
fashionable  age,  I  think — I  assure  you,  I  know  very 
considerable  beaux,  that  set  a  good  face  upon  fifty. — 
Fifty  !  I  have  seen  fifty  in  a  side-box,  by  candle- light, 
out- blossom  five-and-twenty. 

Sir  S.  Outsides,  outsides  ;  a  plague  take  them,  mere 
outsides.  Hang  your  side-box  beaux;  no,  I'm  none 
of  those,  none  of  your  forced  trees,  that  pretend  to 
blossom  in  the  fall ;  and  bud  when  they  should  bring 
forth  fruit.  I  am  of  a  long-liv'd  nee,  and  inherit 
vigour.  None  of  my  ancestors  married  till  fifty;  yet 
they  begot  sons  an<I  daughter  till  fourscore.  I  am 
of  your  patriarchs;  I,  a  branch  of  one  of  your  Ante- 
diluvian families,  fellows  that  the  flood  could  not 
wash  away.  Well  madam,  what  are  your  commands? 
Has  any  young  rogue  affronted  you,  and  shall  I  cut 
his  throat,  or 

Ang.  No,  Sir  Sampson,  I  have  no  quarrel  upon  my 
hands — I  have  more  occasion  for  your  conduct  than 
your  courage  at  this  time.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I'm  weary  of  living  single,  and  want  a  husband. 

SirS.  And  it  is  pity  you  should ! — Would  she  would 
like  me !  then  I  should  hamper  my  young  rogues :  faith, 
she's  devih-h  handsome!  { Aside,']  Madam,  you  de- 
serve a  good  husband  !  and  'twere  pity  you  should  be 
thrown  awav  uj  on  any  of  theseyoungidieroguesabout 
the  town.  There's  ne'er  a  young  feliow  worth  having 
— that  is  a  very  young  fellow — Plague  on  th<-m,  they 
never  think  beforehand — and  if  they  commit  matri- 
mony, 'tis  as  they  commit  murder;  out  of  a  f. 
and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves,  or  to  be  han, 
the  law,  the 'next  morning.  Have  a  care,  m  ui.un. 

;.  Therefore  1  ask  your  advice,  Sir  Sampson  ;  I 
have  fortune  enough  to  make  any  man  easy  that  1  can 
like;  if  there  was  such  a  thing'as  a  young  agreeable 
man,  with  a  reasonable  stock  of  good-nature  and  sense 
• — for  I  would  neither  have  an  absolute  wit,  nor  a  fool. 

Sir  S.  You  are  hard  to  please,  madam :  to  find  a 
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young  i'ellow  that  is  neither  a  wit  in  bis  own  eye,  nur 
a  f<  ol  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  a  very  hard  task,  lint, 
faith,  you  speak  very  discreetly;  "  for  I  hate  both  a 
"  wit  and  a  fool. 

"  Aug.  She  that  marries  a  fool,  Sir  Sampson,  for- 
"  ft  its  the  reputation  of  her  honesty  or  under?tar,d- 
"  iiifi,;  and  she  that  marries  a  very  witty  man,  is  a 
"  slave  to  the  severity  and  insolent  conduct  of  her 
"  husband.  1  should  like  a  man  of  wit  for  a  lover, 
"  because  I  would  have  such  a  one  in  my  power:  but 
"  I  would  no  more  be  his  wife  than  bis  enemy;  for 
"  his  malice  is  not  a  more  terrible  consequence  of 
"  his  aversion,  than  bis  jealousy  is  of  his  love. 

"  SirS.  None  of  old  Foresight's  Sibyls  ever  uttered 
"  such  a  truth.  You  have  won  my  heart."  I  hate 
a  wit ;  1  had  a  son  that  was  spoilt  among  them  ;  a 

good  hopeful  lad,  till  he  learnt  to  be  a  wit and 

might  ha\emenin  the  state. — But,  a  plague  on't,  his 
wit  ran  him  out  of  his  money,  and  now  his  poverty 
has  run  him  out  of  his  wits. 

.-//'^.  Sir  Sampson,  as  your  friend,  I  must  tell  you, 
you  are  very  much  abused  in  that  matter — he's  no 
more  mad  than  you  are. 

Sir  S.  How,  madam !  would  I  could  prove  it ! 

sing.  I  can  tell  you  how  that  may  be  done — but  it 
is  a  thing  that  would  make  u;e  appear  to  be  too  much 
concerned  in  your  afiai>  . 

Sh  S.  I  believe  she  likes  me!  [Aside. ~\ Ah, 

rnariam,  all  my  affairs  arc  scarce  worthy  to  be  laid  at 
your  feet;  and  I  wish,  madam,  they  were  in  a  better 
state,  that  1  might  make  a  more  becoming  offer 
to  a  lady  of  your  incomparable  beauty  and  merit. — 
If  1  rusd  Peru  in  one  hand,  and  Mexico  in  t'other, 
and  the  eastern  empire  under  my  feet;  it  would  make 
me  only  a  more  glorious  victim,  to  be  ottered  at  the 
shrine  of  your  beauty. 

Ang.  Jiless  me,  Sir  Sampson,  what's  the  matter? 

SirS.  Madam,  J  love  you — and  if  you  would  take 
my  advice  in  a  husband' 

Ang.  Hold,  hold,  Sir  Sampson,  I  asked  your  advice 
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for  a  husband,  and  you  are  giving  me  your  consent. 
I  w;:  e  it  in  jecS, 

to  satisiV  v.r.i  about  Valentine  :  for  n' a  match  were 
seemingly  carru'd  on  iK-uveen  yon  and  me,  it  would 
oblige  him  to  ;  in's  disguise  of  madness  in 

appix-.:  .        i  know,  he  has 

long  pretended  a  passion  for  me. 

Sir  S.   (:  t  ingenious  contrivance — if  \ve 

were  to  go  through  \vith  it  !  lint  \vhy  must  the 
match  or,!  ,1  on  ?  Let  it  be  a  real 

contract. 

-•Ing.  O  f:e,  SirSampsorv,  what  would  the  world  ?ay  ? 

SirS.  Say?  They  uould  say  you  were  a  wise  wo- 
man, and  I  a  happy  man.     Madam,  I'll  love  you  as 
is  1  live ;  and  leave  you  a  good  jointurejwhen  I  die. 

Aug.  Av;  but  that  is  not  in  your  power,  SirSauop-i 
son  ;  for  when  Valentine  confesses  himself  in  his 
senses,  he  must  make  over  his  inheritance  to  his 
younger  brother. 

SirS.  You're  cunning  ;  a  wary  baggage.  Faith,  I 
like  you  the  better.  But,  I  warrant  you,  I  ha  -e  a 
proviso  in  the  obligation  in  favour  of  myself.  1  have 
a  trick  to  turn  the  settlement  upon  the  issue  male  of 
our  bodies.  Let  us  find  children,  and  I'll  find  an  estate. 

Ang.  Will  you?  Well,  do  you  find  the  estate,  and 
leave  the  other  to  me! 

Sir  S.  O  rogue!  but  I'll  trust  you.  And  will  you 
consent?  Is  it  a  match  then: 

;.  Let  me  consult  my  lawyer  concerning  this 
obligation;  and  if  I  find  what  \ou  propose  practicable, 
I'll  give  you  my  answer. 

SirS.  With  all  mv  heart.  Come  in  with  me,  and 
I'll  lend  you  the  bond.  You  shall  consult  your  law- 
yer, and  I'll  consult  a  parson.  I'm  a  young  man  ; 
and  I'll  make  it  appear — You're  devilish  handsome. 
Faith,  you're  very  handsome;  and  I'm  very  young, 
and  very  lusty.  Od#,  husscy,  you  know  how  to 
choose;  and  so  do  I.  I  think  we  are  very  well  met. 
Give  me  your  hand;  let  me  k'us  it;  'tis  as  warm  and 
as  soft — a*  what?— odd  as  t'other  hand! — .Give  me 
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t'other  hand;  and  I'll  mumble  them,  till  they  mel, 
in  my  mouth. 

Aug.  Hold,  Sir  Sampson — You're  profuse  of  your 
vigour  before  your  time.  You'll  spend  your  estate 
before  you  come  to  it. 

Sir  S.  No,  no,  only  give  you  a  rent-roll  of  my  pos- 
session?— Ah!  baggi^e ! — I  warrant  you  for  a  little 
Sampson.  Odd,  Sampson  is  a  very  good  name  for 
an  able  fellow.  Your  Sampsons  were  strong  clogs 
from  the  beginning. 

Ang.  Have  a  care,  and  don't  over-act  your  part.    If 
.  you  remember,  Sampson,  the  strongest  of  the  name, 
pulled  an  old  house  over  his  head  at  last. 

Sir  S.  Say  you  so? — Come,  let's  co  then:   I  long 

to  he  pulling  too.    Come  away Here's  mint-body 

coming.  [Exeunt. 

U«#er  TATITE  and  JKKJ'MY. 

Tall.  Is  not  that  she,  gone  out  just  now? 

Jcr.  Ay,  sir,  she's  just  going  to  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment. Ah,  sir,  if  you  are  not  very  faithful  and 
close  in  this  business,  you'll  certainly  be  the  death  of 
a  person  that  has  a  most  extraordinary  passion  for 
your  honour's  :-crvi  •. 

(.  Ay,  who's  that? 

Jcr.  Even  my  unworthy  self,  sir.  Sir,  I  have  had 
an  appetite  to  be  fed  with  your  commands  a  great 
while — And  now,  sir,  mv  former  master  having  much 
troubled  the  fountain  of  his  understanding,  it  is  a  very 
plausible  occasion  for  me  to  quench  my  thirst  at  the 
spring  of  your  bounty.  I  thought  I  could  not  re- 
commend myself  better  to  you,  sir,  than  by  the  deli- 
very of  a  great  beauty  and  fortune  into  your  arms, 
whom  I  have  heard  you  sigh  for. 

'J'fitt.  I'll  make  thy  fortune;  say  no  more.  Thou  art  a 

fellow,  and  canst  carry  a  message  to  a  lady,  in  a 

:r.d  of  phrase,  and  with  a  good  persuading  accent. 

.   Sir,  I  hove  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 

in  my  head — 1  have  been  at  Cambridge. 

Talt.  A-  h  for  a  servant  to  he  bred 

at  aa  v.nhcrsity ;  bui  the  education  is  a  little  too  pe- 
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tiantic  for  a  gentleman.  I  hope  you  are  secret  in 
your  nature,  private,  close,  ha? 

Jcr.  (),  sir,  for  that,  sir,  'tis  my  chief  talent ;  I'm 
as  secret  as  the  head  of  Nilus. 

Tatt.  Ay?  who's  he,  though?  A  privy-counsellor? 

Jcr.  O  ignorance!  [Aside.  \ — A  cunning  Egyptian, 
sir,  that  with  his  arms  could  over-run  the  country, 
yet  nobody  could  ever  find  out  his  heac'--]uarters 

Tutt.  Clo-e  dog!  a  good  debauchee,  1  warrant 
him! — The  time  draws  nigh,  Jeremy  :  Angelica  will 
be  veiled  like  a  nun;  and  I  must  be  hooded  like  a 
friar ;  ha,  Jeremy? 

Jrr.  Ay,  s.ir,  hooded  like  a  hawk,  to  seize  at  first 
upon  the  quarry.  It  is  the  whim  of  my  master's 
imdne -#  to  be  so  dressed  ;  and  she  is  so  in  love  with 
him,  she'll  comply  with  any  thing  to  please  him.  Poor 
lady !  I'm  sure  she'll  have  reason  to  pray  for  me,  when 
she  finds  what  a  happy  change  she  has  made,  between 
a  madman  and  so  accomplished  a  gentleman. 

Tatt.  Ay,  faith,  so  she  will,  Jeremy!  You're  a 
good  friend  to  her,  poor  creature! — I  swear  I  do  it 
hardly  so  much  in  consideration  of  myself,  as  com- 
pas-i.m  to  her. 

Jer.  'Tis  an  act  of  charity,  sir,  to  save  a  fine  wo- 
man with  thirty  thousand  pounds  from  throwing  her- 
self away. 

Tatt.  So  'tis  faith !  I  might  have  saved  several 
others  in  my  time;  but  I  could  never  find  in  my 
heart  to  marry  any  body  before. 

Jer.  \\  ell,  sir,  I'll  go  and  tell  her  my  master's  com- 
ing; and  meet  you  in  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
your  disguise,  at  your  lodgings.  You  must  talk  a  little 
madly  ;  she  won't  distinguish  the  tone  of  yonr  voice. 

Tatt.  No,  no,  let  me  alone  fora  counterfeit.  I'll 
be  ready  for  you.  [Exit  Jeremy. 

Enter  Miss  PROE. 

MissP.  O,  Mr. Tattle,  are  you  here?  I'm  glad  I  have 
found  you.  I  have  been  looking  for  yon,  till  I'm  tired. 

Tail.  O  pox!  how  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  foolish  girl? 

MhsP.O,   I  have  great  news,  I  c:\:i  tell  yovi 
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news — I  must  not  marry  the  seaman  now — My  father 
says  so.  Why  won't  you  be  my  husband  ?  You  say 
you  love  me!  and  you  won't  be  my  husband?  And  1 
Know  you  may  be  my  husband  now,  if  you  please. 

Tat  I.  O  fie,  miss  !  who  told  you  so  ? 

MissP.  Why,  my  father 1  told  him  that  you 

loved  me. 

Tatt.  O  fie,  miss!  why  did  you  do  so?  and  who 
told  von  so  ? 

3/m  P.  Who?  Why  you  did  ;  did  not  you? 

Tatt.  O,  that  was  yesterday ;  that  was  a  si-eat  while 
ago.  1  have  been  asleep  since;  slept  a  whole  night, 
and  did  not  so  much  as  dream  of  the  matter. 

.3/f.v.v  P.  Pshaw  !  O,  but  1  dreamt  that  it  was  so 
though. 

Tatt.  Ay,  but  your  father  will  tell  you  that  dreams 
come  by  contraries.  Ofie!  what,  we  must  not  love 
one  another  now.  Pshaw,  that  would  be  a  foolish 
thing  indeed  !  Fie,  fie  !  you're  a  woman  now,  and 
must  think  of  a  new  man  every  morning,  and  forget  hi  in 
every  night.  No,  no,  to  marry  is  to  be  a  child  again, 
and  play  with  the  same  rattle  always:  O  fie,  marry- 
ing is  a  bad  tiling! 

MissP.  Well,  but  don't  you  love  me  as  well  as  you 
did  last  night  then? 

Tatt.  No,  no,  you  would  not  have  rne. 

MissP.  No?  Yes,  but  I  would  though. 

Tatt.  Pshaw,  but  I  tell  you,  you  would  not.  You 
forget  you  are  a  woman,  and  don't  know  your  own 
mind. 

Miss  P.  But  here's  my  father,  and  he  knows  my  mind. 
Enter  FORESIGHT. 

For.  O,  Mr.  Tattle,  your  servant,  you  are  a  close 
m.m  ;  hut  methinks  your  love  to  my  daughter  was  a 
secret  I  might  have  been  trusted  with  ! — or  had  you  a 
mind  to  try  if  I  could  discover  it  by  my  art? — Hum, 
ha !  I  think  there  is  something  in  your  physiognomy 
that  has  a  resemblance,  of  her:  and  the  girl  is  like  me. 

Tait.  And  so  you  would  infer  that  you  and  I  are 

alike What  docs  the  old  prig  mean?  I'll  banter 

i 
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him  and  laugh  at  him,  and  leave  him.     [.Lj;/<\] — I 
fancy  you  have  a  wrong  notion  of  faces. 

How?  what?   a  wrong  notion !  how  so  ? 

Tatt.  In  the  way  of  art,  I  have  some  taking  fea- 
tures, not  obvious  to  vulgar  eves,  that  are  indication 
of  a  sudden  turn  of  good  fortune,  in  the  lottery  of 
wives  ;  and  promise  a  great  beauty  and  great  fortune 
reserved  alone  for  me,  toy  a  private  intrigue  of  (k-'.irv 
kept  secret  from  the  piercing  eye  of  perspicuity,  from 
all  astrologers,  and  the  stars  themselves. 

l\>r.  How?  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  what  you 
say  is  impossible. 

'Tatt.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  in  haste 

J-'nr.  For  what? 

'fait.  To  be  married,  sir married. 

For.  Av,  but  pray  take  me  along  with  yon,  fir. 

Tatt.  N'o,  sir,  it  is  to  be  done  privately — I  never 
make  confiV.. 

1'or.  We!!;  but  mv consent,  I  mean — You  v. 
marry  mv  daughter  without  my  com. vn'? 

Tdtt.  Who, "I  sir:  [  am  an  absolute  s  tranger  to  you 
and  your  daughter,  sir. 

]•':•.  Ilov-'i.iv!   What  time  of .tHe  rooofi  i-  ilii  ? 

Tatt.  Very  true,  sir:  Mid  desire  to  continue  so.  i 
have  no  more  love  for  your  daughter,  than  I  have 
likeness  of  you:  and  I  have  a  secret  in  mv  heart, 
which  you  would  be  glad  to  know,  and  shan't  kiM\v  : 
and  yet  you  shall  know  it  too,  and  be  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  I'd  have  you  know,  sir,  that  f  am  as 
knowing  as  the  stars,  and  as  secret  as  the  night. 
And  I'm  going  to  be  married  just  now,  yet  did  not 
know  of  it  half  an  hour  a  so ;  and  the  lady  stavs  f<ir 
me,  and  does  not  know  of  it  yet.  There's  a  im 
foryou.  I  know  you  love  to  untie  difficulties.  Oi  if 
you  can't  solve  this,  slay  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  I'll  come  and  explain  it.  to  you. 

i  /'.  O  fuller,  \vhv  will  yon  lot  him  go  ?  Won't 
you  make  him  to  be  my  husband? 

For.   Me  rev  on  us,  what  do  these  lunacies  portent1.? 
>  '.   he's  mad,  stark  wild. 

J\Hss  P.  What,  and  must  not  I  have  e'er  a  husband 
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then?     What,  must  I  :«>  to  Led  to  nurse  again,  and 
be  a  child  as  long  as  she's  an  old  woman:     ii 
hut  I  won't.     For,  now  my  mind  is  set  upon  a  • 
1  wi'i  have  a   num  MHMC   way  or  other.      lt  Oh, 
thinks  I'm  sick  when   I  think  of  a  man;  and  it"  I 
can't  have  one,  1  wr.rld    go  to   sleep  all  my  life  ; 
for  when  Top  awake,  il  makes  me  wish  and  long, 
and  I   don't   know   for  what — and  I'd  ravhei  be  al- 
ways asleep,  than  sick  with  thinking." 
For.  O  fearful!   I  think  the  girl's  influenced  too. 
— Hussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod. 

t*s  P.  A  fiddle  of  a  rod!    I'll  have  a  husbra-c!  ; 
and  if  you  won't  get  me  one,  I'll  get  one  for  n  • 
I'll  marry  our  Robin  the  buller;  lit-  says  lie  loves  me 
arid  he's  a  handsome  man,  and  shall  be  my  husband 
I  warrant  he'll  be  my  husband,  and  thank  me   too 
for  he  told  me  so. 

Enter  SCANDAL,  IMrs.  FORESIGHT,  and  Nurse. 
For.  Did  he  so?   I'll  dispatch  him  i'or  it  presently  ! 
Rngue  ! — Oh,  Nurse,  come  hither. 

Nurse.  What  is  your  worship's  pleasure? 
lor.  Here,  take  your  young  mistress,  and  lock  her 
up  presently,  till  farther  orders  from  me.  Not  a  word, 
hussy — Do  what  1  bid  you.  No  reply:  away.  And 
bid  Robin  make  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his  plate 
and  linen,  d'ye  hear?  Be  gone,  when  I  bid  you. 

[Exeunt  Nurse  and  Miss  Prue. 
Mrs.  For.  What's  the  matter,  husband  ? 

For.  'Tis  not  convenient  to  tell  yon  now Mr. 

Scandal,  Heaven  keep  us  all  in  our  senses!  1  fear 
there  is  a  contagious  freuzy  abroad.  How  does  Va- 
lentine? 

Scand.  O,  I  hope  he  will  do  well  again.  I  have 
a  message  from  him  to  your  niece  Angelica. 

For.  I  think  she  has  not  returned  since  she  went 
abroad  with  Sir  Sampson.  Nurse,  why  are  you  not 
gone?  [Enler  Ben.]  Here's  Mr.  Benjamin  ;  he  can 
tell  us  if  his  father  be  come  home. 

Ben.  \Vho  ?  Father  ?  Ay,  he's  come  home  with  a 
vengeance. 
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Mrs.  For.  Whv,  what's  die  matter. 

Hen.  Matter!  Why,  he's  mad. 

For.  Mercy  on  us !     I  was  afraid  of  this. 

Ben.  And  there's  a  handsome  young  unman,  she, 
as  they  say,  brother  Val  went  mad  for,  sheYmad  too, 
I  think. 

For.  O  my  poor  niece!  my  poor  niece!  is  she  gone 
too  ?  Well,  I  shall  run  mad  next. 

Jlrs.  For.  Well,  but  how  mad  ?   how  d'ye  mean  ? 

Ben.  Nay,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  guess — I'll  under- 
take to  make  a  vovage  to  Antigua. No,  1  mayn't 

say  so,  neither — but  I'll  sail  as  far  as  Leghorn,  and 
back  again,  before  you  shall  guess  at  the  matter,  and 
do  nothing  else.  Mess,  you  may  take  in  all  the  points 
»f  the  compass,  and  not  hit  the  right. 

Ulrs.  For.  Your  experiment  will  take  up  a  little  too 
much  time. 

Ben.  Why  then  I'll  tell  you  :  there's  a  new  wed- 
ding upon  the  stocks,  and  they  two  are  going  to  be 
married  to  rights. 

Scand.  Who? 

Ben.  Why  father,  and — the  young  woman  ;  I  can't 
hit  her  name. 

Sea nd.  A n gel i ca  ? 

Ken.   Ay,  the  same. 

Mrs.  For.  Sir  Sampson  and  Angelica  ?  Impossible  I 

Ben.  That  may  be — but  I'm  sure  it  is  as  1  tell  you. 

Scand.  'Sdeath,  it  is  a  jest.    I  can't  believe  it. 

Ben.  Look  you,  friend  ;  it  is  nothing  to  me,  whe- 
ther you  believe  it  or  iio.  What  I  say  is  true,  d'ye 
see  ;  they  are  married,  or  just  going  to  be  married,  I 
know  not  which. 

For.  Well,  but  they  are  not  mad,  that  is,  not  lu- 
natic? 

Ben.  I  don't  know  what  you  may  call  madness—- 
but she's  mad  for  a  husband,  and  he's  horn-mad,  I 
thiuk,   or  they'd  never  make  a   match   together. — 
Here  they  come. 
JZntfr  Sir  SAMPSON,  ANGELICA,  and  BUCKRAM. 

Sir  S.  Where  is  this  old  soothsayer  ?  this  uncle  of 
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mine  elect? — Aha!  ok!  Fort-sight!  uncle  Foresight ' 
wish  me  joy,  uncle  Foresight;  double jov,  Loth  as 
uncle  and  astrologer :  here's  a  conjunction  that  was 
not  foretold  in  all  your  Ephemercs  !  The  brightest 
star  in  the  blue  firmament — is  shot  from  above,  in  a, 
jelly  of  love,  and  so  forth;'  and  I'm  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant. You're  an  old  fellow,  Foresight,  uncle,  1 
mean  ;  a  very  old  fellow,  uncle  Foresight ;  and  yet 
you  shall  live  to  dance  at  my  wedding,  faith  you 
shall.  We'll  have  the  music  of  the  spheres  for  thee, 
old  Lilly,  that  we  will ;  and  thou  shall  lead  up  u. 
dance  in  via  lactea. 

For.  I'm  thunderstruck!  You  are  not  married  to 
my  niece  ? 

Sir  S.  Not  absolutely  married,  uncle ;  but  very 
near  it ;  within  a  kis>s  of  the  matter,  as  you  see. 

[Kisses  Angelica. 

Ang.  'Tis  very  true  indeed,  uncle;  I  hope  you'll 
be  my  father,  and  give  me. 

Sir  S.  That  he  shall,  or  I'll  burn  his  globes. — 
He  shall  be  thy  father:  I'll  make  him  thy  father, 
and  thou  shalt  make  me  a  father,  and  I'll  make  thee 
a  mother ;  and  we'll  beget  sons  and  daughters  enough 
to  put  the  weekly  bills  out  of  countenance. 

Scand.  Death  and  hell!  Where's  Valentine?  [Exit. 

J\in.  For.  This  is  so  surprising 

Sir  S.  How!  what  does  my  aunt  say  ?  Surprising, 
aunt  ?  not  at  all,  for  a  young  couple  to  make  a  match 
in  winter! — It's  a  plot  to  undermine  cold  weather,  and 
destroy  that  usurper  of  a  bed  called  a  warming-pan. 

J/r.s.  For.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  much  fire 
in  von,  Sir  Sampson. 

Ben.  Mess,  1  fear  his  fire's  little  better  than  tin- 
der; mayhap  it  will  only  serve  to  light  a  match  for 
somebody  else.  The  young  woman's  a  handsome 
young  woman,  I  can't  deny  it ;  but  father,  if  I 
might  be  your  pilot  in  this  case,  you  should  not 
in  irrv  her.  It  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  so  be  vou 
should  sail  as  far  as  the  Streig/tts  without  provision. 

Sir  S.  Who  gaye  you  authority  to  speak,  sirrali  ? 
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To  your  element,  fish;  be  mute,  fish,  and  to  sea, 
Rule  your  helm,  sirrah  ;   don't  direct  me. 

Bm.  Well,  well,  take  you  care  of  your  own  helm  ; 
or  you  mayn't  keep  your  new  vessel  steady. 

Sir  S.  Why,  you  impudent  tarpavvling  !  sirrah,  do 
you  bring  your  forecastle  jests  upon  your  father?  But 
1  shall  be  even  you  ;  I  won't  give  you  a  groat.  Mr. 
Buckram  is  the  conveyance  so  worded,  that  nothing 
can  possibly  descend  to  this  scoundrel  ?  1  would  not 
so  much  as  have  him  have  the  prospect  of  an  estate, 
though  there  were  no  wav  to  come  to  it,  but  by  the 
north-east  passage. 

liuck.  Sir,  it  is  drawn  according  to  your  directions ; 
there  is  not  the  least  part  of  the  law  unstopt. 

Ben.  Lawyer,  1  Believe  there's  many  a  part  and 
leak  unstopt  in  your  conscience!  If  so  be  that  one 
had  a  pump  to  your  bosom,  1  believe  we  should  dis- 
cover a  foul  hold.  They  say  a  witch  will  sail  in  a 
sieve — bnt  I  believe  the  devil  would  not  venture 
aboard  your  conscience. — And  that's  for  you. 

.V'V  .V.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah. — How  now? 
who's  here  ?  . 

Enter  TATTLE  and  Mrs.  FRAIL. 

Mm.  F.  O,  sister,  the  most  unlucky  accident! 

Mrs.  For.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Talt.  O,  the  two  most  unfortunate  poor  creatures 
in  the  world  we  are. 

For.  Bless  us !   how  so? 

Mrs.  F.  Ah,  Mr.  Tattle  and  I,  poor  Mr.  Tattle 
and  1  are — 1  can't  speak  it  out. 

Tatt.  Nor  I But  poor  Mrs.  Frail  and  I  are 

Mrs.  F.   Married. 

For.  Married!  How? 

Talt.  Suddenly before  we  knew  where  we  were 

— that  villain  Jeremy,  by  the  help  of  disguises,  trick'tl 
us  into  one  another. 

For.  Why,  you  told  me  just  now,  you  went  hence 
in  haste  to  be  married! 

Ans,.  But,  I  believe  Mr.  Tattle  meant  the  favour 
to  me,  1  thank  him. 
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Tail.  1  did,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam  ;  my 

intentions  were  good. But  this  is  the  most  cruel 

thing,  to  marry  one  does  not  know  how,  nor  why, 
nor  wherefore.  The  devil  take  me,  if  ever  1  was  so 
much  concerned  at  any  thing  in  my  life. 

sing-.  'Tis  very  unhappy,  if  you  don't  care  for  one 
another. 

Tatt.  The  least  in  the  world that  is,  for  my 

part,  I  speak  for  myself.  Gad,  I  never  had  the  least 
thought  of  serious  kindness — I  never  liked  any  body- 
less  in  my  life.  Poor  woman!  I'm  sorry  lor  her  too  ; 
for  1  have  no  reason  to  hate  her  neither;  but  1  be- 
lieve I  shall  lead  her  a  damned  sort  ot  a  life. 

Mrs.  For.   He's  better  than  no  husband  at  all 

though  he's  a  coxcomb.  [_Ta  Frail. 

Mrs.!''.  \_To  her."]  Ay,  ay,  it's  well  it's  no  worse. 
Nay,  for  my  part,  I  always  despised  Mr.  Tattle  of  ail 
things ;  nothing  but  his  being  my  husband  could 
have  made  me  like  him  less. 

Tatt.^  Look  you  there,  I  thought  as  much  !  Plague 
on't,  I  wish  we  could  keep  it  secret ;  why  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  of  this  company  would  speak  of  it. 

Sen.  Jf  you  suspect  me,  friend,  I'll  go  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrs.  l-\  But,  my  dear,  that's  impossible  ;  the  par- 
son and  that  rogue  Jeremy  will  publish  it. 

Tatt.   Ay,  my  dear,  so  they  will,  as  you  iay. 

Ang.  O,  you'll  agree  very  well  in  a  little  time,  cus- 
tom will  make  it  easy  for  you. 

Tatt.  Easy  !  Plague  on't,  I  don't  believe  I  shall 
sleep  to-night. 

Sir  S.  Sleep!  No,  why  you  would  not  sleep  on 
your  wedding-night  ?  I'm  an  older  fellow  than  you, 
and  don't  mean  to  sleep. 

Ben.  Why,  there's  another  match  now,  as  if  a 
couple  of  privateers  were  looking  tor  a  prize,  and 
should  fall  foul  of  one  another.  I'm  sorry  for  the 
voung  man  with  all  my  heart.  Look  you,  friend,  if 
I  may  advise  you,  when  she's  going — for  that  vou 
mast  expect,  I  have  experience  of  her — when  she's 
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going,  let  her  p>.  For  no  matrimony  is  lou2.li 
enough  to  !  :i;ul  if  >lie  can't  drag  her  anohr.r 

,  with  hor,  ihe'il  break  her  cable.  1  can  tell  you 
that. "U'hoV  hi-fi.1  r   the  madman? 

En'rr  \  M.\  .VTIXE,  SCANDAL,  flwr/  JKKEMY. 

J  a/.  No  ;  here's  the  fool;  and,  ii' occasion  be,  I'll 
give  it  under  my  hand. 
Sir  S.   How  no\v  ? 

/  a!.   Sir,  I'm  come  to  acknowledge  my  errors,  and 
;ir  pirdon. 

Sir  S.  YVha;,  have  yon  found  your  senses  at  last 
then?  In  good  time,  sir. 

/  <;/.  You  were  abused;  sir;  I  never  was  distracted. 
For.  How!  not  mad,  Mr.  Scandal  ? 

Scand.  No,  reallv,  sir  ;  I'm  his  witness,  it  was  all 
counterfeit. 

ial.  1  thought  I  had  reasons but  it  was  a  poor 

contrivance  :   the  i-llect  has  shewn  it  such. 

Sir  S.  Contrivance!  what,  to  cheat  me?  to  cheat 
your  father !  Sirrah,  could  you  hope  to  prosper? 

1'al.  Indeed  I  thought,  sir,  when  the  father  endea- 
voured to  undo  the  son,  it  was  a  reasonable  return  of 
nature. 

Sir  S.  Very  good,  sir.  Mr.  Buckram,  are  you 
ready  ?  Come,  sir,  will  you  sign  and  seal  ? 

I'al.  If  you  please,  sir;  but  first  1  would  ask  this 
lady  one  Question. 

Sir  S.  Sir,  you  must  ask  me  leave  first That 

lady!  No,  sir,  you  shall  ask  that  lady  no  questions, 
till  you  have  asked  her  blessing,  sir ;  that  lady  is  to 
be  my  wife. 

J  Ctl.  I  have  heard  as  much,  sir;  but  I  would  have 
it  from  her  own  mouth. 

Sir  S.  That's  as  much  as  .to  say,  I  lie,  sir;  and 
you  don't  believe  what  1  ?av. 

ial.  Pardon  me,  sir.  But  1  reflect  that  I  very 
lately  counterfeited  madness:  I  don't  know  but  the 
frolic  may  go  round. 

Sir  S.  (\  H  o,  -.ttUfy  him,  answer  him. C 

Mr.  Buckram,  the  pen  and  ink. 
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Buck.  Here  it  is,   sir,  with  the  deed;  all  is  ready. 

[Val.  goc^  l<>  Aug. 

^f/?i,r.  'Tis  true,  you  have  a  great  while  pretended 
love  to  me;  nay,  what  it' you  were  sincere?  Still  you 
must  pardon  me,  if  1  think  my  own  inclinations 
have  a  hetter  right  tu  dispose  of  inv  person,  thau 
yours. 

Sir  S.  Arc  you  answered  now,  sir? 

/  '<tt.  Yes,  sir. 

<S'zV  S.  Where's  vour  plot,  sir?  and  your  contriv- 
ance now,  sir?  Will  you  sign,  sir?  Come,  will 
you  sign  and  seal.? 

]'al.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Scand.  'Sdeath,  you  are  not  mad  indeed?  to  ruin 
yourself? 

(•'at.  I  have  been  disappointed  of  my  only  hope; 
and  he  that  loses  hope  may  part  with  any  thing.  I 
never  valued  fortune,  but  as  it  was  ^ubsement  to  my 
pleasure;  and  my  only  pleasure  was  to  please,  this 
lady  :  I  have  made  many  vain  attempts  ;  and  find  at 
last  that  nothing  but  my  rniri  can  eilect  it,  which, 
for  that  reason  I  will  sign  to. -Give  me  the  paper, 

Ang.  Generous  Valentine  !  \_Asidc. 

Buck.  Here  is  the  deed,  sir. 

Val.  But  where  is  the  bond,  by  which  I  am  obliged 
to  sign  this  ? 

Buck.  Sir  Sampson,  you  have  it. 

Ang.  No,  I  have  it;  and  I'll  use  it,  as  I  would 
every  thing  that  is  an  enemy  to  Valentine. 

[Tears  the  paper. 

Sir  S.  How  now  ? 

I'al.  Ha! 

Ang.  Had  I  the  world  to  give  you,  it  could  not 
make  me  worthy  of  so  generous  and  faithful  a  pas- 
sion. Here's  my  hand;  my  heart  was  always  yours, 
and  struggled  hard  to  make  this  utmost  trial  of  your 
i-irtue.  \_To  Val. 

Val.  Between  pleasure  and  amazement  I  am  lost — 
but  on  my  knees  J  take  the  blessing. 

Sir  S.  Zounds,  what  is  the  meaning  of  tin's : 
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Ben.  Mess,  here's  the  wind  changed  again.  Father, 
you  and  I  may  make  a  voyage  together  now  ! 

Aug.  Well,  Sir  Sampson,  since  I  have  plavtd  yen 
a  trick,  I'll  advise  you  how  you  may  avoid  such,  J<:K>- 
ther.  Learn  to  he  a  good  father,  or  you'll  never  net 
a  second  wife.  1  always  loved  your  son,  and  hated 
your  unforgiving  nature.  I  was  resolved  to  try  him 
to  the  utn.ost;  I  have  tried  you  too,  and  know  you 
both.  You  have  not  more  faults  than  he  has  virtues; 
and  it  is  hardly  more  pleasure  to  me  that  1  can  make 
him  and  myself  happy,  than  that  1  can  punish  you. 
"  1'al.  If  my  happiness  could  receive  addition, 
"  this  kind  surprise  would  make  it  double." 
Sir  S.  You're  a  crocodile. 

For.  Really,  Sir  Sampson,  this  is  a  sudden  eclipse. 
Sir  S.  You're  an  illiterate  old  fool;  and  I'm  another. 
Tutt.  If  the  gentleman  is  in  disorder  for  want  of  a 
wife,  I  can  spare  him  mine      Oh,  are  you  there,  sir? 
I  am  indebted  to  you  for  mv  happiness.   [7'o  Jeremy. 
Jcr.  Sir,  I  ask  you  ten   thousand  pardons:   it  was 
an  arrant  mistake.     You  see,  sir,  my  master  was  ne- 
ver mad,  nor  any  thing  like  it. — Then  how  can  it  bo 
otherwise? 

In/.  Tattl  •,,  I  thank  you;  you  would  have  inter- 
posed between  me  and  heaven  :  hut  Providence  laid 
Purgatory  in  your  way-  You  have  but  ju-tice. 

Scand.  I  hear  the  fiddles  that  Sir  Sampson  provided 
for  his  own  wedding  ;  methinks  it  is  pity  they  should 
not  beemployecl  when  the  match  is  so  much  mended. 
Valentine,  though  it  be  morning,  we  may  have  a  dance, 
I'a!.  Any  thing,  my  friend;  every  thing  that  looks 
like  joy  and  transport. 

Scand.  Call  them,  Jeremy. 

A>ig.  i  have  done  dissembling  now,  Valentine; 
and  if  that  coldness  which  I  have  always  worn  be- 
fore you  should  turn  to  an  extreme  fondness,  you 
must  not  suspect  it. 

/  'ul.  I'll  prevent  that  suspicion — for  I  intend  to 
doat  to  that  immoderate  degree,  that  your  fondness 
shall  never  distinguish  itself"  enough  to  be  taken  no- 
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tice  of.     Tf  ever  you  seern  to  love  too  much,  it  must 
be  only  when  I  can't  iove  enough. 
Aug.  Have  a  care  of  promises :  you  know  you  are 

apt  to  run  more  in  debt  than  yon  are  able  to  p;iv. 

l/al.  Therefore  I  yield  myself  as  your  prisoner,  and 
make  your  best  on't. 

Scand.  "  The  music  stays  fur  yon.  \_A  dance." 
f_7'o  Ang.]  We!!,  madam,  \ou  have  done  exemplary 
justice  in  puni^him1;  an  inhuman  father,  and  rewarding 
'a  faithful  lover  :  but  there  is  a  third  good  work,  which. 
I  in  particular  must  thank  yo  i  for ;  I  \vas  an  infidel 
to  your  sex,  and  you  have  converted  me— ' — for  novtf, 
1  am  convinced  that  all  women  are  not,  like  fortune, 
blind  in  bestowing  favours,  either  on  those  who  do 
not  merit,  or  who  do  not  \vanl  them. 

Aug.  It  is  ?n  unreasonable  accusation,  that  you  lay 
upon  our  sex.  You  tax  us  wuh  injustice,  only  to 
cover  your  own  want  of  merit.  You  would  ail  Ir.ive 
the  reward  of  love ;  but  few  have  the  constancy  to  stay 
till  it  become  your  clue.  Men  are  generally  hypo- 
crites and  infidels;  they  pretend  to  worship,  but 
hove  neither  zeal  nor  faith.  How  few,  like  Valentine, 
would  persevere  even  to  martyrdom,  and  sacrifice  their 
interest  to  their  constancy  !  In  admiring  me,  you  mis- 
place the  novehv. 

The  miracle  fo-d~i>  is,   fhtt  ire  find 
A  lover  (rue  ;    n«t  that  a  icoman's  kind. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 

SURE  Previdtnce  at  first  dciiznd  this  place 
To  be  tlie  ])lii:/(r's  re/  i  ess; 

pur  still,  in  even/  storm,   ihrif  all  run  hither, 
As  to  a  sited,  thai  shields  them  from  the  weather. 
But  thinking  of  this  change  ivttich  la.?  l->-/cl  us, 
It's  like  what  /  have  heard  our  pacts  tell  us  : 
7-i,;-  when  behind oiir  ?<  i-ra-y  their  suits  arc  ji/eadh/fr, 
.•'  i  tltcij  shew  tli'.ir  n 


And,  wanting  ready  cash  (o  pay  for  heart!, 

They  (op  their  learning  on  us,  and  their  purl*. 

Once  of 'philosophers  they  told  us  stories, 

tinhorn,  as  1  think,  they  called — Py — Pythagories, 

J'm  sure  'tis  some  such  "Latin  name'thcy  give  them, 

And  we,  who  know  no  letter,  must  believe  them, 

jYo?r  to  these  men  (say  they)  such  souls  irrre  given, 

That,  after  death,  ne'er  went  to  hell  nor  heaven. 

flu  f  liv'd,  I  know  not  hoWj   in  1.  casts;    and  then, 

When  many  years  trrrc past,  in  men  again. 

Methinks,   ire  players  rcscnille  such  a  son/, 

That  does  from  Indies,  we  from  houses  stroll. 

Tints  Arisfr.llrs  soul,  of  old  that  was, 

.''•Iin/  now  l:c  damn'd  to  animate  an  ass  ; 

Or  in  tliis  vent  hou*?,  for  ought  toe  know, 

Is  doing  painful  penance  in  sonic  lean : 

.-L:d  tuns  our  audience,   which  did  once  resort 

'i'o  sinning  theatres,  to  sec  our  sport, 

^•owfind  us  fus-f'd  into  a  /ami.-,  court. 

These,  walls  l-ut  t'other  day  were  fill' d  with  noise 

Of  roaring  gamesters,  and  your  damme  boys ; 

Then  Itoundtng  lulls  and  rackets  tluy  enco-mpasl ; 

And  now  then  are  Jill' d  with  jests,  and  flights,  and 

lomlast ! 

/  vow,  I  don't  mvch  likr  this  transmigration, 
Strolling  from  place  to  place,  ly  circulation  ; 
'Grant  Heaven,  we  don't  return  to  our  Jlrst  station! 
•  1  know  not  what  these  thin!,  :  hit,  for  mi/  part, 
*/  can't  rejlcct  without  an  aching  heart, 
lloic  we  slionld  end  in,  our  original,  a  cart. 
Hut  we  can't  fear,  since  you're  so  good  to  sale  u>, 
That  nun  inn  c  only  set  ?ts  nji  /<>  1,-ai-: 
Thus,  from  the  past,  we  -hope  for  future  grace, 

/  leg  it 

Ana  tome  here  know  1  hare  a  Irggingjace. 
Then  7'?v/v  continue  this  i/onr  .ttnJ  i-timi'iitr  ; 
K'or  a  clear  stage  won't  do,  without  your  favour. 
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TO    HIS    CRACK, 

CHARLES, 
DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  AND  LENOX. 

MV    LORD. 

AS  there  U  scarce  any  vanity  more  general  than  that 
.of  desiring  to  be  thought  well  received  by  the  great, 
pardon  me  if  I  take  tue  first  opportunity  of  bo 
the  countenance  I  have  met  with  from  one  who  is  an 
honour  to  tiie  high  rank  in  which  he  is  born.  The 
Muses,  my  lord,  s.and  in  need  of  such  protectors; 
nor  do  1  know  under  whost  protection  I  can  so  pro- 
perly introduce  Moliere  as  that  of  your  Grace,  to 
whom  he  is  as  familiar  in  his  own  language  as  in 
•ours. 

The  pleasure  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
irom  an  extraordinary  success  in  so  difficult  an  under- 
taking must  be  indeed  complete  by  \  our  approbation  ; 
the  perfect  -knowledge  which,  your  Grace  is  known  to 
have  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  taste  of  that  nation 
where  this  play  was  derived,  makes  you  the  propcrcst 
judge  wherein  I  have  judiciously  kept  up  to,  or  de- 
parted from  the  original.  The  theatre  hath  dec':,!  d 
loudly  in  favour  of  the  The  Miser,  and  you  my  lord, 
are  to  decide  what  share  the  translator  merits  in  the 
applause. 

I  shall  not  grow  tedious  by  entering  into  the  usual 
style  of  Dedications,  for  my  pen  cannot  accompany 
my  heart  when  I  speak  of  your  Grace;  and  I  <un  now- 
writing  to  the  only  person  to  whom  such  a  panegyric 
would  be  displeasing;  therefore  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
conclude  with  the  highest  on  myself,  by  alUrming  that 
it  is  my  greatest  ambition  to  be  thought, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Grace's  most  obliged, 

and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

HENIiY  FIELDING. 


LIFE  OF  HENRY  FIELDING. 

HENRY  Fielding  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park, 
near  Glastoubury,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  L'2cl  of 
April,  1707.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  home,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  'Mr. 
Oliver,  to  whom,  we  may  judge,  lie  was  not  utick  r 
any  r  .  obligations,  from  the  very  huinorous 

end  .viking  portrait  aderwards  given  of  him   under 
the    innvj.  of  Pir-on  Trulliher,  in  Joseph  Andn 

From  Mr.  Olivet's  care  our  author  was  removed  to 

Eton  School,   where  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 

'.iKwti  to  iT.anv  of  the  first  people  in  the  kinu;- 

y,  Lord  i,>-:;leion,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir 

!3  Irianbury  Williaifts,  ,Scc.     At  this  great  sen ^,- 

n,  Henry  Fieldtng.gave  distingui  . 

cat  genius:  when  he  left  Kton  he  was  \vell 

versed  in  the  Greek  authors  and  the  Latin  classics. 

•  ncijived  an  early  inclination  for  draruatio  conjpo- 

i ;    the  comedy  called  Don  Quixote  in  England 

mn.de  part  of  his  literary  amusement  at  the  University 

of  Leyden.     This  plav  contains  a  vein  of  good  sense 

and  satire,    but  his  usual  hurry   in   composing  this 

piece,   did  not  afford  him  leisure  to  give  it  all  the 

dramatic   finishing  requisite  for  a  complete  comedy. 

It  is  extraordinary,   that  he  who  possessed  such  a 

vein  of  true  and  genuine  humour,  should  not  have 

proved  more  successful  in  his  theatrical  productions, 

and  ha\e  discovered  the   future  father  of  Tom  Jones, 

Joseph  Andrews,  and  Amelia. 

His  first  dramatic  piece,  called  Love  in  several 
Masques,  was  favourably  received  ;  and,  when  con- 
sidered as  his  first  attempt,  discovered  the  marks  of 
a  promising  genius.  His  secwnd  play,  The  Temple 
Beau,  appeared  the  year  after:  it  was  well  received 
by  tlfe  public,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  al,  from 
its  containing  much  spirit  and  real  humour.  From  the 
year  1727  to  the  end  of  173G  almost  all  his  plays  and 
farces  were  written,  not  above  two  or  three  having 
appeared  after  that  time;  so  that  he  produced  about 
eighteen  theatrical  performances,  plays  and  farces 
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included,  before  lie  was  quite  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
comedy  of  The  Miser,  which  he  has  mostly  taken 
from  Moliere,  has  maintained  its  ground  upon  the 
stage  ever  since  it  was  first  performed,  and  has  the 
value  of  a  copy  from  a  great  painter  by  an  eminent 
hand. 

In  the  comedy  called  Rape  upon  Rape,  or  The 
Coffee-house  Politician,  we  have  an  admirable  draught 
of  a  character  very  common  in  this  country,  a  man 
who  is  possessed  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  news, 
and  concerns  himself  more  about  the  balance  of 
power,  than  the  balance  of  his  hooks.  The  folly  of 
these  statesmen  out  of  place  is  exhibited  with  poig- 
nant ridicule;  in  all  the  plays  of  our  author,  there  are 
such  strokes  of  humour  and  well  drawn  portraits  as 
are  not  excelled  by  the  ablest  artists. 

The  farces  written  by  Fielding  were  almost  all 
successful,  a«d  many  of  them  are  still  acted  with  a 
continuance  of  approbation.;  and  to  this  day  they 
bear  frequent  repetition.  The  Mock  Tragedy  of  Tom 
Thumb  is  replete  with  as  fine  parody  as,  perhaps,  has 
ever  been  written.  The  Lottery,  The  Intriguing 
Chamber-maid,  and  The  I'irgin  Unmasked,  are  pieces 
which  have  afforded,  and  still  continue  to  afford,  real 
entertainment. 

As  the  study  of  man  is  delighful  in  itself,  affording 
a  variety  of  discoveries  particularly  interesting,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  should  feel  delight  fiqm  it;  and 
what  we  delight  in  soon  grows  to  a  habit.  The  va- 
rious ruling  passions  of  men,  their  foibles,  their  od- 
dities, and  their  humours,  engaged  the  attention  'of 
Mr.  Fielding.  'The  inconsistencies  that  How  from 
vanity,  from  affectation,  from  hypocrisy,  from  pre- 
tended friendship,  and,  in  short,  all  the  dissonant 
*|ualities  which  are  often  blended  tojxiru'r,  could  not 
fail  to  strike  a  person  who  lud  o  line  a  sense  of 
cule.  To  search  out,  and  to  describe,  obji-cls  of  this 
kind,  seems  to  ha\e  been  the  favourite  bent  of  Field- 
ing's mini' : 

The  Tom  Jones  of  our  author,  and  the  Gil  Bias  of 
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Le  Sage,  still  continue  u>  \kld  universal  delip,ht  i.o 
their  respective  readers;  hut  two  attempts  to  dr.uv.a* 
ti/.e  them  have  demonstrated  that  the  characters  and 
incidents  of  those  applauded  performances,  which, 
•when  figured  to  u.,  hy  the  imagination  only,  are 
found  r,o  agreeable  and  imm-bting,  lose  much  of  their 
comic  force  and  heavily  when  they  are  attempted  to 
be  realized  on  the  stage.  There  are  objects  and  pan.-, 
of  nature,  which  the  rides  of  composition  will  allow 
to  be  described,  but  not  actually  ro  be  produced  on 
the  scene;  because  they  are  attended  with  some  coiir 
comitant  circumstances,  which  in  the  narrative  are 
overlooked,  but  when  shewn  to  view,  press  too  hard 
on  the  mind,  and  become  indelicate. 

A  very  ingenious  writer  (Mr.  Hurd)  has  passed  a 
judgment  upon  Ben  Jonson,  which,  though  fielding 
did  not  attain  the  same  dramatic  eminence,  may  be 
justly  applied  to  him.  "  His  taste  for  ridicule,"  says  ' 
lie,  "  was  slrMig  but  indelicate,  which  made  him  not 
over  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  topics.  And  lastly, 
his  style  in  picturing  his  characters,  though  masterly, 
\va;.  u  ithont  that  elegance  which  is  required  to  correct 
the  force  of  so  bold  a  colouring.  Thus,  the  bi. 
-his  nature,  leading  him  to  Plautns,  rather  than  Te- 
rence, for  his  model ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
his  wit  is  too  frequently  caustic,  his  raillery  ci 
and  his  humour  excessive.  Perhaps  the  asperity  of 
Fielding's  muse  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  prac- 
tice of  two  great  wits,  who  had  fallen  into  the  same 
vein  before  him,  Jl'ychcrley  and  Congrevc,  who  were 
in  general  painters  of  harsh  features,  and  attached 
ni< '.re  to  subjects  of  deformity  than  grace. 

To  these  causes  of  our  author's  failure  in  the  drama, 
may  be  added  that  sovereign  contempt  lie  always  en- 
tertained for  the  understandings  of  the  generality  of 
mankind.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him  that  a  particular 
scene  vi  a-  dangerous  on  account  of  its  coarseness  ;  he 
doubted  the  discernment  of  his  auditors,  and  thought 
himself  secured  by  their  stupidity,  if  not  by  his  own 
humour  and  vivacity.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of 
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this  disposition  appeared,  when  the  comedy  of  the 
jYedding  Day  was  put  into  rehearsal.  An  actor  who 
was  principally  concerned  in  the  piece,  and  a  great  fu- 
vourite  with  the  public,  told  Fielding  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  tiie  audience  would  make  free  with  him 
in  a  particular  passagf,  adding  that  a  repulse  might 
so  Hurry  his  spirits  as  to  disconcert  him  for  the  rest  of 
the  night,  and  therefore  begged  it  might  be  omitted. 
"  No,  d--mn  "em,"  replied  the  bard,  "  if  the  scene 
is  not  a  good  one,  let  them  find  that  out."  Accord- 
ingly the  play  was  brought  out  without  alteration,  and 
just  as  had  been  foreseen,  the  disapprobation  of  the 
house  was  provoked  at  the  passage  before  objected  to, 
and  the  performer  alarmed  and  uneasy  at  the  hisses  he 
had  met  with,  retired  into  the  green-room,  where  the 
author  was  indulging  his  genius,  and  solacing  himself 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne.  He  had  by  this  time 
drank  pretty  freely,  and  cocking  his  eye  at  the  actor, 
•while  streams  of  tobacco  trickled  down  from  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  "  What's  the  matter,  G;mick?"  says 
he,  "  what  are  they  hissing  now  ?" — "  Why  the  scene 
that  1  begged  you  to  retrench;  I  knew  it  would  not 
do." — "  Oh!  d—inn  'em,"  replies  the  author,  "  they 
have  found  it  out,  have  they  ?" 

Mr.  Fielding  had  not  been  long  a  writer  for  the 
stage  when  he  married,  about  which  time  his  mother 
died,  and  left  him  an  estate  at  Slower  in  Dorsetshire. 
To  that  place  he  retired  with  his  wife,  resolving  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  the  follies  and  intemperances  to  which  he 
had  addicted  himself  in  the  career  of  a  town  life.  But, 
unfortunately,  a  kind  of  family  pride  here  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  and  he  began  immediately  to 
vie  in  splendor  with  the  neighbouring  country  gentle- 
men. Wilb  an  estate  not  much  above  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  arid  his  wife's  fortune  which  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred  in  the  whole,  he  encumbered 
himself  with  a  retinue  of  servants;  his  chief  pleasure 
consisted  in  society  and  convivial  mirth;  hospitality 
threw  open  his  doors ;  and  in  less  than  three  years 
entirely  spent  his  little  patrimony. 
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Sensible  of  the  disagreable  situation  to  which  he 
had  now  reduced  himself,  our  author  determined  to 
exert  his  best  endeavours  to  recover  what  he  had  wan- 
tonly dissipated.  His  application,  while  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Temple,  was  remarkably  intense;  and 
though  it  happened  that  the  early  taste  he  had  taken 
of  pleasure  would  occasionally  return  upon  him,  and 
conspire  with  his  spirits  and  vivacity  to  carry  him  into 
the  enjoyments  of  the  town,  yet  it  was  particular  in. 
him,  that  amidst  all  his  dissipations,  nothing  could 
suppress  the  thirst  he  had  for  knowledge,  and  the 
delight  he  felt  in  reading:  this  prevailed  in  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  has  been  frequently  known  to 
retire  late  at  night  from  a  tavern  to  his  chambers,  and 
there  read,  and  make  extracts  from  the  most  abstruse 
authors,  for  several  hours  before  he  went  to  bed  ;  so 
powerful  were  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  and  the 
activity  of  his  mind. 

After  the  customary  time  of  probation  at  the  Tem- 
ple, he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  acquired  a  conside- 
rable knowledge  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  in  some  parti- 
cular  branches  he  is  said  to  have  arisen  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  eminence,  more  especially  in  crown  law,  as 
may  be  judged  from  his  leaving  two  volumes  in  folio 
on  that  subject. 

His  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next  provoked 
the  dull  and  malignant  enemies  of  our  author  to  charge 
him  with  an  intention  to  subvert  the  settled  notions  of 
mankind  in  philosophy  and  religion;  for  he  assures 
us  in  form,  that  he  did  not  intend  in  this  allegorical 
piece  to  oppose  any  prevailing  system,  or  to  erect  any 
new  one  of  his  own.  The  reader  will  find  much 
true  humour  in  many  passages  of  this  production. 

His  Essay  on  Conversation  was  designed  to  ridicule 
the  most  pernicious  evil  which  attends  society,  and 
to  recommend  such  conduct  as  most  contributes  to 
the  satisfaction  and  happiiiL-.-.s  of  all  about  us. 

The  Essay  on  the  Knowledge  nf  the  C/niracicrs  of 
Men  exposes  a  second  great  evil,  namely,  hypocrisv  ; 
the  baric  of  all  virtue,  morality,  and  goodness;  and 
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may  serve  to  arm  the  honest,  unuesigning  man,  who 
is  generally  the  prey  of  this  monster. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Jonathan  Wild,  his 
cksign,  he  tells  us,  was  not  to  enter  the  lists  with 
that  excellent  hi,-!orian,  who,  from  authentic  paper-, 
records,  &c.  haih  given  so  satisfactory  an  account  of 
this  great  man  ;  nor  yet  to  contend  with  the  memoirs 
of  the  ordinarv  ot  Newgate,  which  generally  contains 
a  more  particular  relation  of  what  the  heroes  are  to 
suffer  in  the  next  world,  than  of  what  they  did  in  this. 
The  history  of  Jonathan  Wild  is  Miner  a  narrative  of 
such  actions  as  he  might  have  performed,  or  would, 
or  should  have  performed,  than  what  he  really  did; 
and  may  in  reality  as  well  suit  any  other  such  great 
man,  as  the  person  himself  whose  name  it  bears.  As 
it  is  not  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  Jonathan  Wild,  so 
neither  is  it  intended  to  represent  the  features  of  any 
other  person  :  roguery,  and  not  a  rogue,  is  the  sub- 
ject ;  so  that  any  particular  application  will  be  unfair 
in  the  reader. 

"  Joseph  Andrews,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  "  was  in- 
tended for  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
Cervantes;  and  how  delightfully  he  has  copied  the 
humour,  the  gravity,  and  the  line  ridicule  of  his  mas- 
ter, they  can  witness  who  are  acquainted  with  both 
writers.  Fielding  in  this  performance  was  employed 
in  the  very  province  for  which  his  talents  were  pecu- 
liarly and  happily  formed;  namely,  the  fabulous  nar- 
ration of  some  imagined  action,  which  did  occur,  or 
might  pjobkbly  have  occurred  in  human  life.  Nothing 
could  be  more  happily  pictured  than  the  character  of 
Parson  Adams  for  the  principal  personage  of  the  work  : 
the  humanity  and  benevolence  ofafl'ection,  thegooc'- 
ness  of  heart,  and  the  zeal  for  virtue, which  come  from 
him  upon  all  occasions,  attach  us  to  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
most  endearing  manner ;  his  excellent  talents,  his  eru- 
dition, and  his  acquirements  of  knowledge  in  classical 
antiquity  and  the  sacred  writings,  together  with  his 
honesty,  command  pur  esteem  and  respect ;  while  his 
simplicity  and  innocence  in  the  ways  of  men  provoke 
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cur  smiles  by  the  contrast  they  bear  to  his  real  intd- 
lectnal  character,  and  conduce  to  make  him  in  the 
highest  manner  the  object  oi' mirth,  without  degrading 
him  in  our  estimation,  by  the  rvumy  ridiculous  em- 
barrassments to  which  iie  is  liable  :  and  to  crown  the 
whole,  that  habitual  absence  of  mind,  which  is  his 
predominant  foibje,  and  which  never  fails  to  give  a. 
tinge  to  what  he  is  about,  makes  the  honest  clergy- 
man almost  a  rival  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote; 
the  adventures  he  is  led  into,  in  consequence  of 
this  infirmity,  assuming  something  of  the  roman- 
tic air  which  accompanies  the  knight-errant ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  forgctfulness  tending  as 
strongly  to  excite  OUT  laughter  as  the  mistakes  of  the 
Spanish  hero.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  when  Don 
Quixote  mistakes  the  barber's  bason  for  Mambrino's 
helmet,  no  reader  ever  found  the  situation  more  ridi- 
culous and  truly  comic,  than  Parson  Adams's  tra- 
velling to  London  to  sell  a  set  of  sermons,  and  actu- 
ally snapping  his  fingers,  and  taking  two  or  three 
turns  round  the  room  in  extasy,  when  introduced  to 
a  bookseller  to  make  an  immediate  bargain  ;  and  im- 
mediately after,  not  being  able  to  find  the  sermons', 
when  he  exclaims,  '  I  profess  1  believe  I  have  left 
them  behind  me.'  There  are  many  touches  in  the 
conduct  of  this  character  which  occasion  the  most  ex- 
quisite merriment :  and  it  will  not  be  found  too  bold 
an  assertion,  if  we  sav,  that  the  celebrated  character 
of  an  absent  man  by  La  Bruyere  is  extremely  short  of 
that  true  and  just  resemblance  to  nature  with  which 
our  author  has  delineated  the  features  of  Adams  ;  the 
former,  indeed,  is  carried  to  an  agreeable  extravagance, 
but  the  latter  has  the  fine  light  and  shades  of  proba- 
bility." 

When  our  author  was  about  forty-three  years  of  age, 
being  incessantly  pursued  by  reiterated  attacks  of  the 
gout,  he  was  rendered  wholly  incapable  of  pursuing 
the  business  of  a  barrister  any  longer.  He  accepted 
the  office  of  an  acting  magistrate  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace  for  Middlesex  That  he  was  not  mat- 
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tentive  to  the  calls  of  his  duty,  nut  that  on  the  con- 
trary he  laboured  to  be  an  useful  citizen,  is  evident 
from  the  many  tracts  he  published  relating  to  several 
of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  the  vices  and  mal- practices 
Which  those  laws  were  intended  to  restrain.  Under 
this  head  will  be  found  several  valuable  pieces ;  par- 
ticularly a  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  delivered  at 
Westminster,  on  the  i?9th  of  June,  174O. 

But  notwithstanding  the  severe  exercises  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  all  the  laborious  duties  of  office, 
his  invention  could  not  lie  still  :  he  found  leisure  to 
amuse  himself,  and  afterwards  the  public,  with  The 
History  of  Tom  Jones.  This  was  the  time  which 
might  be  called  the  second  epocha  of  Mr.  Fielding'* 
genius,  when  all  his  faculties  were  in  perfect  unison. 
and  conspired  to  produce  a  complete  work,  fraught 
•with  incident,  character',  and  sentiment.  If  we  con- 
sider Tom  Jones  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  ablest 
critics  have  examined  the  Iliad,  the  JEneid,  and  the 
Paradise  Lost ;  namely,  with  a  view  to  the  fable, 
the  manners,  the  sentiments,  and  the  style;  we  shall 
find  it  stand  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism,  and  in- 
deed bearing  away  the  envied  praise  of  a  complete 
performance. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  what  a  variety  of  hu- 
morous scenes  of  life,  of  descriptions  and  characters, 
has  our  author  found  means  to  incorporate  with  the 
principal  action  ;  and  this  too,  without  distracting  the 
reader's  attention  with  objects  foreign  to  his  subject, 
or  weakening  the  general  interest  by  a  multitude  of 
episodical  events  !  Still  observing  the  grand  essential 
rule  of  unity  in  the  design,  no  author  has  introduced 
a  greater  diversity  of  characters,  or  displayed  them 
more  fully,  or  in  more  various  attitudes.  Allworthy 
is  the  most  amiable  picture  in  the  -world  of  a  man 
who  does  honour  to  his  specias  :  in  his  own  heart  he 
finds  constant  propensities  to  the  most  benevolent  and 
generous  actions,  and  his  understanding  conducts 
him  with  discretion  in  the  performance  of  whatever 
his  goodness  suggest*  to  him.  And  though  it  is  ap- 
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parent  that  the  author  laboured  this  portrait  con  nmore, 
and  meant  to  offer  it  to  mankind  as  a  just  object,  of' 
imitation,  he  lias  soberly  restrained  himself  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  ;  nay,  it  may  be  said  of  strict 
truth  ;  as  in  the  general  opinion  he  is  supposed  to  have 
copied  here  the  feature  of  a  worthy  character  then  in 
being.  Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  than  Wes- 
tern ;  his  rustic  manner,  his  natural  undisciplined  ho- 
nesty, his  halt' enlightened  understanding,  with  the 
self- pleasing  shrewdness  which  accompanies  it,  and  the 
bias  of  his  mind  to  mistaken  politics,  are  all  delineated 
withprecisionandfinehumour.  The  sisters  of  those  two 
gentlemen  are  aptly  introduced,  and  give  vise  to  many 
agreeable  scenes.  Tom  Jones  will  at  all  times  be  a 
fine  lesson  to  young  men  of  good  tendencies  to  virtue, 
who  yet  suffer  the  impetuosity  of  their  passions  to 
hurry  them  away.  Thwackum  and  Sqn,ire  are  excel- 
lently opposed  to  each  other:  the  former  is  a  well- 
drawn  picture  of  a  divine,  who  is  neglectful  of  the 
moral  part  of  his  character,  and  ostentatiously  talks  of 
religion  and  grace;  the  latter  is  a  strong  ridicule  of 
those  who  have  high  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
and  of  the  native  beauty  of  virtue,  without  owning 
any  obligations  of  conduct  to  religion.  But  grace 
without  practical  goodness,  and  the  moral  fitness  of 
things,  are  shewn,  with  a  fine  vein  of  ridicule,  to  be 
but  weak  principles  of  action.  In  short,  all  the  cha- 
racters down  to  Partridge,  and  even  to  a  maid  or  to 
an  ostler  at  an  inn,  are  drawn  with  truth  and  hu- 
mour: and,  indeed,  they  abound  so  much,  and  are 
so  often  brought  forward  in  a  dramatic  rmnner,  that 
every  thing  may  be  said  to  be  here  in  action  ;  every- 
thing has  manners,  and  the  very  manners  which  be- 
long to  it  in  human  life;  they  look,  they  act,  thev 
speak  to  our  imagination. 

It  may  he  added,  that  in  many  pnrts  of  Tom  Jom-ts 
we  find  our  author  possessed  the  softer  graces  of 
racier  painting,  and  of  description  :    many  situation* 
and  sentiments  are  touched   with  a   delicate  hmd; 
and  throughout  the  work  he  seems  to  foci  z~  much 
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delight  in  describing  the  amiable  part  of  human  na- 
ture, as  in  his  early  days  he  had  in  exaggerating  the 
strong  and  harsh  features  of  turpitude  and  deformity. 
This  circumstance  breathes  an  air  of  philanthropy 
through  his  work,  and  renders  it  an  image  of  truth, 
as  the  Roman  orator  calls  a  comedy :  and  hence  it 
arose,  from  this  truth  of  character  which  prevails  in 
Tom  Jones,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  qualities 
of  the  writer  already  set  forth,  that  the  suffrage  of  a 
most  learned  critic  (Dr.  Warburton)  was  given  to  our 
author,  when  lie  says,  "  Mons.  cle  Marivaux  in  France, 
and  Mr.  Fielding  in  England,  stand  the  foremost 
amongst  those  who  h'ave  given  a  faithful  and  chaste 
copy  of  life  and  manners,  and  by  enriching  their  ro- 
; .race  with  the  best  part  of  the  comic  art,  may  be 
lid  to  have  brought  it  to  perfection."  Such  a  favour- 
able decision,  frgrn  so  able  a  judge,  will  do  honour 
to  Mr.  Fielding  with  posterity  ;  and  the  excellent  ge- 
nius of  the  person  with  whom  he  ranked  him,  will 
reflect  the  truest  praise  on  the  author  who  was  capable 
of  being  his  illustrious  rival. 

Fielding  considered  the  rules  of  composition  as  de- 
d  by  the  greatest  philosophic  critic  ;  and  finding 
that  Homer  had  written  a  work  intit'ed  Sfargitfs, 
which  bore  the  same  relation  to  comedy,  that  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey  does  to  tragedy,  he  meditated  a  plan  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  a  well-arranged  fable. 
Were  the  Mar  git  es  still  extant,  it  would  perhaps  be 
found  to  have  thesame  proportion  to  this  work  of  our 
author,  as  the  sublime  epic  has  to  the  Tclemaque  of 
Fenelon.  This  was  a  noble  vehicle  for  humorous 
description  :  and  to  ensure  his  success  in  it,  with  great 
judgment,  Fielding  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  style  and 
manner  of  Cervantes,  as  Virgil  had  before  done  in 
respect  to  Homer.  To  this  excellent  model  he  added 
all  the  advantages  he  could  deduce,  from  Scarron  and 
Swift ;  few  or  no  sprinklings  of  Rabelais  being  found 
in  him.  His  own  stronp_;  discernment  of  the  foibles 
of  mankind,  and  his  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
being  thus  improved  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
b 
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fvorks  of  the  great  masters  of  their  art,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  he  has  been  able  to  raise  himself  to  the  top  of 
the  comic  character,  to  be  admired  by  readers  with 
the  most  lively  sensations  of  mirth,  and  bv  novel 
writers  with  a_despair  that  should  ever  be  emulated 
with  success. 

Thus  have  \ve  traced  our  author  in  his  progress  to 
the  time  when  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  in  its  full 
growth  of  perfection:  from  this  period  it  sunk,  but 
by  very  slow  degrees,  into  a  decline ;  for  Amelia  which 
succeeded  Tom  Junes  in  about  four  years,  has  such 
strong  marks  of  genius,  that  render  it  evident  the  au- 
thor's imention  had  by  no  means  lost  its  fertility;  his 
judgment  too  seems  as  strong  as  ever,  if  the  warmth 
of  imagination  is  in  a  small  degree  abated,  or  the 
colouring  not  quite  so  strong  as  before.  Yet  Amelia 
holds  the  same  proportion  to  Tern  Jones  that  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer  bears,  in  the  estimation  of  the. 
great  Longinus,  to  the  Iliad.  A  fine  vein  of  morality 
runs  through  the  whole  ;  many  of  the  situations  are 
affecting  and  tender ;  the  sentiments  are  delicate;  and 
upon  the  whole  it  is  the  Odyssey,  the  moral  and  pa- 
thetic work  of  Henry  Fielding. 

While  he  was  planning  and  executing  this  work,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  was  distracted  bv  that 
multiplicity  of  avocations  which  surround  a  public 
magistrate ;  and  his  constitution,  now  greatly  impaired 
and  enfeebled,  was  labouring  under  attacks  of  the 
gout,,  which  were  of  course  severer  than  ever.  How- 
ever, the  activity  of  his  mind  was  not  to  be  subdued. 
A  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  TheCovem- 
Garden  Journal,  by  Sir  Alexander  Drawcansir, 
Knight,  and  Censor-General  of  Great  Britain,"  was 
immediately  set  on  foot.  It  was  published  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  every  week,  and  conduced  so  much  to 
ihe  entertainment  of  the  public  for  a  twelve-month 
together,  that  it  was  at  length  with  a  general  regret 
that  the  author's  health  did  not  enable  him  to  p 
in  the  undertaking  any  longer.  There  are  in  that  col- 
lection many  essays  oi  such  good  sense  and  fine  hu- 
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moiir,  that  they  would  have  been  admired  in  the 
lucubrations  of  the  Tdtler  or  the  Spectator. 

Soon  after  this  work  was  dropped,  our  author's  whole 
frame  of  body  was  so  entirely  shattered  by  the  continual 
inroads  of  complicated  disorders,  and  the  incessant  fa- 
tigue of  business  in  his  office,  that,  by  jhe  advice  of  his 
physicians,  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  Lisbon,  to  try 
if  there  was  any  restorative  quality  in  the  more  genial 
air  of  that  climate.  Even  in  this  distressful  condition 
his  imagination  still  continued  making  its  strongest 
efforts  to  display  itself;  and  the  last  gleams  of  his  wit 
mid  humour  faintly  sparkled  in  the  account  he  left 
behind  him  of  his  voyage  to  that  place.  In  this  last 
sketch  he  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  person  under  the  sen- 
tence of  cjfath  jesting  on  the  scaffold ;  for  his  strength 
was  now  quite  exhausted,  and  in  about  two  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  he  yielded  his  last  breath 
in  the  year  1754,  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age. 

He  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  four  children,  who  were 
trained  up  in  a  liberal  course  of  education,  under  the 
care  of  their  uncle,  the  late  Sir  John  Fielding,  with  the 
aid  of  a  very  generous  donation,  given  annually  by  the 
late  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.  of  Bath,  for  that  purpose.  An 
instance  of  humanity  which  the  reader  need  not  learn 
of  a  man  whose  life  was  a  constant  effusion  of  muni- 
ficence, but  for  the  sake  of  the  writer  whose  works 
have  afforded  such  exquisite  entertainment,  he  will 
be  glad  to  know,  that  the  generous  patron  of  the  fa- 
ther was  afterwards  the  tender  guardian  of  his  orphans. 
Thus  was  closed  a  course  of  disappointment,  distress, 
vexation,  infirmity,  and  study:  for  with  each  of  these 
his  life  was  variously  chequered,  and  perhaps  in 
stronger  proportions  than  has  been  the  lot  of  many. 

Henry  Fielding  was  in  stature  rather  rising  above  six 
feet;  his  frame  of  body  large  and  remarkably  robust, 
till  the  gout  had  broke  the  vigour  of  his  constitution. 
Considering  the  esteem  he  was  in  with  all  the  artists, 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  no  portrait  of  him 
was  ever  made  while  living.  After  his  death,  how- 
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ever,  liis  friend  Hogarth,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  having  procured  a  profile  cut  by  a  lady  with 
a  pair  of  sci>s;u's,  which  gave  the  distances  and  pro- 
portions of  his  face,  caught  at  the  outline  \vith  plea- 
sure, and  worked  with  ail  the  attachment  of  friendship. 
till  he  had  finished  a  drawing,  which  recalled  to  all 
who  had  seen 'the  original,  a  corresponding  image  of 
the  man. 

The  principal  features  of  Mr.  Fielding's  mind  arc 
thus  delineated  bv  the  pen  of  Mr.  Murphy  : 

"  His  passions,  asth:j  poet  ex|>res?e>  it,  were  tremb- 
lingly aii\  e  :  whatever  he  des'ux  d,  he  desired  ardently  ; 
he  was  alike  impatient  of  disappointment  and  ill- 
usage;  and  the  same  quickness  of  sensibility  rendered 
him  elate  in  pros-pcritv,  and  overflowing  with  gratitude 
at  every  instance  of  friendship  and  generosity:  steady 
in  his  private  attachments,  his  affection  was  warm, 
sincere,  and  vehement:  in  his  resentments  he  waa 
manly,  hut  temperate,  seldom  breaking  out  in  his 
writings  into  gratifications  of  ill-humour,  or  personal 
satire.  Open,  unbounded,  and  social  in  his  temper, 
he  knew  not  the  love  of  money,  but  inclining  to  ex- 
cess even  in  his  very  virtues,  he  carried  this  contempt 
of  avarice  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  imprudence 
and  prodigality. 

"  The  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  he  never  be- 
trayed ;  the  former  is  amiably  enforced  in  his  works, 
and  for  the  defence  of  the  latter,  he  had  projected  a 
laborious  answer  to  the  posthumous  philosophy  of 
Bolirigbroke;  and  the  preparations  he  had  made  for  it, 
of  long  abstracts  and  arguments  from  the  fathers  and 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  controversy,  were  deli- 
vered up  to  the  possession  of  his  brother,  the  late  Sir 
John  tickling.  In  shore,  our  author  was  unhappy, 
but  not  vicious  in  his  nature;  in  his  understanding, 
lively,  yet  solid;  rich  in  invention,  yet  a  lover  of  real 
science;  an  observer  of  mankind,  yet  a  scholar  of 
enlarged  reading;  a  spirited  enemy,  yet  an  indefati- 
gable friend  ;  a  satirist  of  vice  and  evil  manners,  yet 
a  lover  of  mankind;  an  useful  citizen,  a  polished  and 
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instructive  wit,  and  a  magistrate  zealous  for  the  order 
and  welfare  of  the  community  which  he  served. 

"  Such  was  the  man  and  such  the  author,  whose 
works  were  intended,  and  no  doubt  will  prove,  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  genius  of  Henry  Fielding." 

The  number  and  titles  of  his  dramatic  works  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  Love  in  several  Masques.   A  Comedy-   8vo.    1728. 

2.  Temple  Beau.  A  Comedy.  8vo.   1730. 

3.  Author's  Farce.  A  Comedy,  bvo.   1730. 

4.  Tragedy  of  Tragedies.  8vo.    1/30. 

5.  Gb free-House  Politician.    A  Comedy.  8vo.  1730. 
().  Letter  11rrilcrs.   A  Farce.  8vo.   1731. 

7.  Grub- street  Opera.   8vo.   1/31. 

8.  Lottery.  A  Farce.  Svo.    1731. 

<J.  Modern  Husband.  A  Comedy.  8\o.   1732. 

10.  Mock  Doctor,    8vo.    1732. 

11.  Debauchees.  A  Comedy.  8vo.   1732. 
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CRITIQUE 

O  N 

THE  MISER. 

AMONGST  the  varieties  of  human  folly,  few 
characters  arc  more  distinct  and  prevalent  than  that 
of  a  Miser;  and  few,  perhaps,  have  more  frequently 
been  exhibited  on  the  stage.  His  features  are  so 
marked,  his  peculiarities  so  tangible,  that  the  most  un- 
skilful painter  may  easily  pourtray  them.  When  the 
mind  ouce  receives  the  vehement  impulse  of  ava- 
rice, it  may,  without  any  violation  of  nature,  be  led 
to  almost  every  extreme.  Presenting,  therefore,  the 
most  ductile  material  of  which  a  dramatic  writer  can 
avail  himself  in  moulding  his  design,  it  is  little  won- 
derful that  it  should  have  been  so  frequently  resorted 
to  from  the  days  of  Plautus  to  the  present  hour.  As 
the  author  of  this  comedy  avows  it  to  be  a  liberal  ver- 
sion from  MOLIERK,  it  is  unnecessary  to  compare  it 
with  any  other  standard,  or  minutely  analyse  its  com- 
position. For  its  original  structure  the  French  dra- 
matist is  of  course  responsible,  and  his  merits  or  de- 
fects it  is  not  my  purpose  to  investigate;  but  1  shall 
briefly  criticise,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the  va- 
riations superinduced  by  our  celebrated  English  Cer- 
vantes in  his  endeavours  to  array  The  Miser  in  a. cos- 
tume appropriate  to  the  taste  and  peculiarities  of  the 
country  to  which  he  was  to  be  introduced. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  no  one  could  be  bet'.er 
calculated  for  this  task  than  FIELDING,  who  had -de- 
voted himself  so  closely  and  successfully  to  the  study 
and  devclopement  of  English  character:  but  this  in- 
ference is  by  no  means  warranted  by  experience ;  for 
the  comedies  of  Fielding  are  unquestionably  beneath 
his  other  efforts.  A  want  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment in  the  finishing  is  to  be  regretted  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  his  pieces:  he  had  a  quick  discernment 
of  character,  and  unrivalled  felicity  in  depicting  it, 
where  it  inclined  to  the  ridiculous  and  humorous; 
but  he  either  wanted  sensibility  to  receive,  or  power 
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to  impart  impressions  of  a  more  pure  and  elegant  na- 
ture. His  genius  led  him  to  what  was  grotesque  and 
co  rse,  rather  than  to  the  minuteness  of  amiable  and 
polished  urbanity  :  the  asperities  of  his  mind  probably 
gave  additional  impulse  to  this  natural  bias,  and  \ve 
need  not  therefore  wonder  that  he  should  be  more 
successful  in  unrestrained  fabulous  narration,  than  in. 
the  guarded  and  narrow  path  of  polished  comedy. 

To  those  who  take  a  superficial  view  of  their  re- 
spective national  characters,  the  dramatic  tastes  of 
Lngland  and  France  might  appear  irreconcilable  and 
contradictory.  In  the  latter  country  the  tragic  muse 
bears  paramount  sway,  dispensing  celebrity  to  her  vo- 
taries, and  fixing  the  homage  of  all  ranks  ;  while 
with  us,  whose  serious,  not  to  say  lugubrious,  tem- 
perament might  have  been  considered  favourable  to 
.  her  empire,  she  has  seldom  found  a  permanent  or 
cordial  welcome.  Gaiety  being  the  prevalent  sensa- 
tion of  the  French,  they  delight  in  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  fictitious  sorrows,  into  which  the  mind 
willingly  expatiates,  that  it  may  recover  its  equili- 
brium and  tone.  The  stage  could  hardly  exhibit  to 
them  more  vivacious  mirth  than  their  happy  and  ex- 
hilarated minds  enable  them  to  enjoy  every  day  from 
real  liil-.  With  us  the  reverse  holds  good  ;  we  are 
willing  to  escape  from  constitutional  depression  by 
forcing  ourselves  to  the  contemplation  of  hilarity. 
Comedy  therefore  obtains  our  genuine  preference: 
her  bu.ikined  sister,  from  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or 
the  influence  of  poetic  or  histrionic  genius,  may  ac- 
quire a  temporary  dominion  ;  but  her  more  powerful 
rival,  supported  by  the  affections  of  the  people,  will 
olway.s  re-assert  her  claims,  and  drive  her  from  the 
throne. 

The  peculiar  taste  of  the  French  is  as  visible  in  their 
physical  as  in  their  moral  productions  :  their  gardens, 
for  instance,  are  like  their  tragedies,  formal  and  arti- 
ficial ;  both  curb'd  and  spoil'ci  by  rules  not  to  be  found 
in  nature.  Even  their  comedies,  generally  speaking, 
•when  compared  with  our  luxuriance,  appear  impo- 
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verishecl,  tame,  and  meagre  :  they  have  too  much 
unity  and  simplicity  for  an  English  audience.  Jt 
robably  this  persuasion  that  induced  Fielding  to 
depart  from  the  catastrophe  of  The  Miser  as  left  by 
Mohere,  and  to  introduce,  as  more  congenial  with 
our  tasif,  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  the  comedy  be- 
fore u?.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  scene,  he  has 
adhered  pretty  closely  to  Moliere  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  act;  but  from  that  period  the  original  is 
only  revealed  to  us  by  glimpses.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  mean*  by  which  the  French  author  has  accom- 
plished his  denouement  are  sufficiently  wild  and  ro- 
mantic; but  as  every  reader  may  not  recollect  them, 
or  have  the  power  of  immediate  reference,  1  shall  en- 
able him  to  judge  for  himself,  and  briefly  recapitulate 
the  concluding  facts  of  the  original,  affixing  the  trans- 
lator's names  to  the  corresponding  characters  of  Mo- 
liere. — Clerimont,  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  purloined  Lovegold's  money,  asserts  the  ho- 
nour of  his  principles,  declares  that  all  Naples  can  bear 
testimony  to  his  noble  birth,  and  claims  tor  his  father 
Don  Thomas  D'Alburci.  "  Astonishing,"  excb.im.* 
Spindle,  "  he  whoa*  you  mention  perished  at  sea 
•with  his  wife  and  children,  in  flving  from  the  perse- 
cutions which  drove  so  many  noble  families  from 
Naples."  Clerimont  maintains  thajt  himself  and  a  do- 
mestic were  saved  from  the  wreck  by  a  Spanish  cap- 
tain, who  educated  him  as  his  son;  finding  that  hia 
father,  whom  he  always  supposed  10  have  perished, 
•was  still  living,  he  had  wandered  in  search  of  him, 
till  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  charms  of  Harriet, 
Incited  by  love  and  the  inflexibility  of  Lovegold,  he 
had  introduced  himself  into  the  house  as  a  clerk,  and 
had  dispatched  another  in  search  of  his  father.  To 
corroborate  this  statement,  the  usual  testimonials  of 
bracelets  and  jewels  are  produced.  At  sight  of  these 
Mariana  recognises  him  to  be  her  brother.  Her  mo- 
ther and  herself,  it  appears,  were  also  saved  from  the 
v/rtck  ;  but  as  the  Spanish  captain,  who  preserved 
tj  was  so  ungaliant  as  to  leave  them  behind, 
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they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Corsairs.  After  ten  years 
of  shivery  they  returned  to  Naples,  found  all  their 
property  alienated,  and  travelled  to  Genoa,  where 
having  recovered  some  small  portion  of  her  inherit- 
ance, her  mother  had  proceeded  to  their  present  resi- 
dence, to  wear  away  the  remnant  of  her  life  in  me- 
lancholy solitude. — "  O  Heaven!"  exclaims  Spindle, 
(who,  notwithstanding  appearances,  is  in  truth  no 
beefeater,)  "  how  great  is  thy  power,  and  how 
strongly  dost  thou  manifest,  that  thou  alone  canst 
accomplish  miracles  !  Embrace  me,  my  children, 
and  mingle  your  transports  with  those  of  your  fa- 
ther!"— He  loo  had  escaped  from  the  wreck,  though 
he  omits  to  say  in  what  manner,  and  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  preserve  all  his  money.  Not  doubting 
that  his  family  wus  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  he 
v.-as  about  to  seek,  in  a  second  marriage,  the  domestic 
consolations  of  which  he  hud  been  so  cruelly  deprived. 
Does  not  the  reader,  on  perusing  this  succession  of 

1  and   fantastic  discoveries,   recal  to  mind  the 
speech  of  the  Justice  in  The  Critic. 

"  I  am  thy  father,  here's  thy  mother,  there 

"  Thy  uncle, — this  thy  first  cousin,  and  those 

"  Are  all  your  near  relations  !" 
Spindle,  or  more  properly  speaking,  Don  Thomas 
D'Alburci,  now  undertakes  to  portion  Lovegold's 
children,  and  to  buy  him  a  new  coat  into  the  bar- 
gain :  a  double  marriage  is  agreed  upon,  and  this 
brings  the  piece  to  a  conclusion  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  not  even  excepting  the  audience. 

Fielding  has  certainly  not  lost  much  by  declining 
to  avail  himself  of  this  most  accommodating  of  all 
shipwrecks,  which  allows  three  branches  of  the  same 
family  to  escape  by  different  means,  and  each  totally 
unknown  to  the  other.  But  though  what  he  has  sub- 
stituted be  unquestionably  preferable  to  the  original, 
it  exhibits  no  very  eminent  marks  of  genius  or  inven- 
tion. We  have  indeed  some  bustle  and  intrigue,  but 
it  is  rather  of  a  puerile  arid  flimsy  nature:  there  is 
fume  and  froth  enough,  but  not  much  of  spirit.  Pro- 
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liability  is  sometimes  sacrificed,  and  morality  is  not 
always  inculcated.  Lovegftld's  agreeing  to  signacon- 
tract  of  marriage  under  a  penally  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  may  be  adduced  in  corroboraiion  of  the  first; 
and  the  fraudulent  collusion  of  Mariana  and  her  sor- 
did mother,  which  is  i.o  v.  heie  sii;;inati=cd  as  it  should 
hi-,  sufficiently  establishes  the  .-ecoud.  No 
amusement  is  produced  by  the  improbable  irruption  of 
tradespeople  and  servants,  with  decorations  and  feasts 
extravagant  in  cverv  sense  :  as  these  gentry  could  not 
have  been  more  farcical,  they  might  have  been  less 
dull ;  yet  the  author  or  the  audience  must  have  found 
something  captivating  in  such  an  exhibition,  for  he 
has  tran  planted  it  with  little  variation  from  The  Tem- 
ple Bean,  which  appeared  three  years  before.  Ma- 
riana's fraud  aid  extortion  have  been  already  repro- 
:  it  is  liitle  short  of  swindling.  Such  an  exploit 
would  wei!  become  a  professed  pickpocket,  but  it  sits 
•with  i  M»ry  gr^ce  upon  a  reputable  female,  and  almost 
justifies  Lovegoid's  villainous  retaliation  in  employing 
L:ipi>tt  UD  swear  a  robbery  against  her.  Molicre's 
ini^er  is  nothing  more  than  a  miser,  and  is  therefore 
only  held  up  to  ridicule ;  but  the  translator,  by  ex- 
hibiting in  him  frequent  traits  of  baseness,  credulity, 
and  lascivious  dotage,  has  rendered  him  every  way 
contemptible.  Lovegold  and  his  associates,  as  soon 
as  they  lose  the  company  of  Moliere,  become  coarse, 
vicious,  and  degrade^,  and  appear  to  have  imbibed 
the  atmosphere  inhaled  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Bow-street. 

To  the  dialogue  no  greater  merit  can  be  assigned 
than  that  of  occasional  ease  and  pleasantry  ;  it  is  some- 
times spirited,  rarely  witty.  I  do  not  forget  that  it 
is  a  translation  .  but  as  the  artist  has  re-model'ted  it, 
and  substituted  limbs  and  features  of  his  own, -he 
might  have  been  excused,  had  he  stolen  fire  from 
Heaven  to  animate  and  inspirit  them.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  think,  it  may  be  pronounced,  that  this  pro- 
duction can  only  claim  a  secondary  rank  in  the  field 
of  English  come'dv. 

R.  CUMBERLAND. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN    BY    A    FRIEND. 

TOO  long  tJte  slighted  Comic  Muse  has  mourn  d, 
Her  face  quite  al/er'd  and  her  art  o'er  turned', 

Tlint  force  of  nature  now  no  more  she'  sees, 
With  which  so  well  her  Jonson  kneiu  to  please  : 
No  characters  from  nature  now  we  trace, 
All  serve  to  empty  looks  of  common-place  : 
Our  modern  lards  who  to  assemblies  stray, 
Frequent  the  Park,  the  visit,  or  the  piny, 
Regard  not  what  fools  do,   hit  ichat  wits  say. 
Just  they  retail  each  quibble  to  the  Town. 
That  surely  "nust  admire  what  is  its  own. 
Thus,  without  characters- from  nature  got, 
Without  a.  moral  or  without  a  plot, 
A  dull  collection  of  insipid  jokes, 
Some  stole  from  conversations,  some  from  looks, 
Provided  lords  and  ladies  give  'cm  vent, 
We  call  High  Comedy,  and  seem  content. 
But,  to  regale  -with  other  sort  of  fare, 
To-night  the  author  treats  you  ivitli  Moliere; 
Molierc  !   who  Nature's  inmost  secrets  kncio, 
Whose  justest  pen  like  Kneller's  pencil  dreiu  ; 
In  whose  strong  scenes  all  characters  are  shown, 
Not  ly  low  jrstx,  tut  actions  of  their  own. 
Happy  our  English  lard  if  your  applause, 
Grant  he  'as  not  injur'd  the  French  author's  cause. 
From  that  alcne  arises  all  his  fear  : 
lie  must  be  safe  if  he  luii  sav'd  Moliere. 
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THE    MISER. 

ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

LOVEGOLD'S  House.     Enter  LAPPET  O 

Lappet.  I'LL  hear  no  more.  Perfidious  fellow! 
have  1  for  thee  slighted  so  many  good  matches  ?  have 
1  for  dice  lurn'd  oft  Sir  Oliver's  steward  and  my  Lord 
Landy's  butler,  and  several  others  thy  betters,  and  all 
to  be  affronted  in  so  public  a  manner? 

Ham.  Do  but  hear  me,  madam. 

Lap.  If  thon  vvouldst  have  neglected  me,  was  there 
nobody  else  to  dance  a  minuet  with  but  Mrs.  Susan 
Cross-stich,  whom  you  know  to  be  my  utter  aver- 
sion ? 

Ham.  Curse  on  all  balls!  henceforth  I  shall  hate 
the  sound  of  a  violin. 

Lap.  I  have  more  reason,  I  am  sure,  after  having 
been  the  jest  of  the  whole  company  :  what  must  they 
think  of  me  when  they  see  you,  after  having  counte"- 
nanced  vour  addresses  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  take 
out  another  lady  before  me? 

Ram.  I'm  sure  the  world  must  think  worse  of  rne 
did  they  imagine,  madam,  I  could  prefer  any  other 
to  you. 

Lap.  None  of  your  wheedling,  sir,  that  won't  do. 
If  ever  you  hope  to  speak  to  me  more,  let  me  see  you 
ailront  the  little  minx  in  the  next  assembly  you  meet 
her. 

Ham.  I'll  do  it;  and  luckily,  you  know,  we  are  to 
Uave  a  ball  at  my  Lord  Landy's  the  first  night  he  lies 
out  of  town,  where  I'll  give  your  revenge  ample  satis- 
faction. 

Lap.  On  that  condition  I  pardon  you  this  time; 
but  if  ever  you  do  the  like  again 

Ram.  May  I  be  banished  forever  from  those  dear 
eyes,  and  be  turn'd  out  of  the  family  while  you  live 
in  it. 

Enter  WHEEDLE. 

JFIieed.  Dear  Mrs.  Lappet! 
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Lnp.  My  dear!  this  is  extremely  kind. 

Wheed.  It  is  \\hatallyouracquair.tance  must  Jo 
that  expect  to  see  you.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  the 
favour  of  a  visit. 

Lap.  Nay,  dear  creature,  now  yon  are  barbarous. 
My  young  lad  v  has  staid  at  home  so  much,  I  have  not 
had  one  moment  to  myself;  the  first  tirjrie  I  had  gone 
out  1  am  sure,  madam,  woold  have  been  to  wait  on 
Mrs.  Wheedle. 

Whccd.  My  lady  has  staid  at  home  too  pretty  much 
lately.  Oh,  Mr.  Ramilie!  are  you  conrm'd  too? 
Your  master  does  not  stay  at  home  1  am  sure ;  he  can 
find  the  way  to  our  house  tho'  you  can't. 

Ram.  That  is  the  only  happine-s,  madam,  1  envy 
him  :   but  faith  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  this  j 
incnt  time,  one's  whole  days  are  so  taken  up  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,   and  one's  evenings  at  quadrille, 
the  deuce  take  me  if  I  have  seen  one  opera  since    I 
came  to  town.     Oh!    now  1  mention  operas,  if  YOU 
have  a  mind   to  see  Ca;o,   I   believe  I  can    ttc;>!  my 
master's  silver   ticket,   lor  1  know  he  is   engag'd  to- 
morrow with  some  gentlemen  who  never  leave 
bottle  for  music. 

Lap.  Ah,  the  sava 

U  herd.  No  one  ca:j  say  that  of  you,  Mr.  Ramilie; 
you  prefer  mu-ic  to  every  thing 

Ram.   But  the  ladies.    [tiell  rings. ~\   So  there' 
summons. 

Lap.  Well,  but  shall  we  never  have  a  party  of 
quadrille  more? 

Wheed.  Oh,  don't  name  it!  I  have  work'd  my  eyes 
out  since  I  saw  von  ;  for  my  lady  has  taken  a  whim 
of  flourishing  alf  her  old  cambric  pinners  and  hand- 
kerchiefs: in  short,  mv  dear,  no  jooroeywomap 
sempstress  is  halt  so  much  a  slave  as  I  am. 

Lap.  Why  do  you  stay  with  her? 

Whccd.   La,  child!   where  can  one  better  one's  self? 
All  the  ladies  of  our  acquaintance  nre  just  the 
Besides,  there  are  some  little  thin«r<  that  make  amends : 
my  lady  has  a  whole  train  of  admirers. 
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Ram.  That,  madam,  is  the  only  circumstance 
wherein  she  has  tl-ie  honour  of  resembling  you.  \_Bdl 
rings  louder.']  Yon  hear,  madam,  I  am  obliged  to 
leave  yon — [/>Y//  rings']  So,  so,  so :  would  the  bi'll 
were  in  vour  guts!  [JF..ii(  Ramilie. 

Lap.  Oh,  Wheedle!  I  am  quite  sick  of  this  fami- 
ly: the  old  gentleman  grows  more  rove-tons  everyday 
he  lives.  Every  thing  is  under  lock  and  key;  lean 
scarce  a^k  you  to  eat  or  drink. 

H'hecd.  Thank  you,  my  dear!  hut  I  have  drank 
half  a  dozen  dishes  of  chocolate  already  this  morning. 

Lap.  Well,  hut  my  dear!  I  have  a  whole  budget 
of  news  to  tell  you.  I  have  made  some  notable  dis- 
coveries. 

If/iced.  Fray  let  us  hear  'em.  I  have  some  secrets 
of  our  family  too  which  you  shall  know  by  and  by. 
What,  a  pleasure  there  is  in  having  a  friend  to  tell 
these  things  to! 

Lap.  You  know,  my  dear,  last  summer  my  young 
lady  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overset  in  a  boat  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Twickenham,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain young  gentleman,  plunging  immediately  into 

the  water,  sav'd  her  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 

Oh!  I  shall  never  forget  the  figure  she  made  at  her 
return  home,  so  wet,  so  draggled  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Jl'hecd.  Yes,  my  dear!  I  know  how  all  your  fine 
ladies  look  when  they  are  never  so  little  disordered — 
they  have  no  need  to  be  so  vain  of  themselves. 

Lap.  You  are  no  stranger  to  my  master's  way  of 
rewarding  people:  when  the  poor  gentleman  brought 
Miss  home,  my  master  meets  'cm  at  the  door,  and, 
without  asking  any  question,  very  civilly  shuts  it 
against  him.  Well,  fora  whole  Fortnight  afterwards, 
1  was  continually  entertained  with  the  young  spark's 
bravery,  and  gallantry,  and  generosity,  and  beautv. 

Whecd.  I  can  easily  guess ;  I  suppose  she  was  rather 
•warmed  than  cooled  by  the  water.  These  mistresses 
of  ours,  ffir  all  their  pride,  are  made  of  just  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  we  are. 

Lup-  About  a  month  ago  my  young  lady  goes  to 
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the  plav  in  an  undress,  and  takes  me  with  her.  We 
sat  in  Burton's  box,  where,  as  ihe  devil  would  have 
it,  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  this  very  gentle- 
man !  Her  blushes  soon  discovered  to  me  who  he  was : 
in  short,  the  gentleman  entertained  her  the  whole 
play,  and  I  much  mistake  it' ever  she  was  so  agreeably 
entertained  in  her  liie.  Well,  as  we  were  going  out, 
a  rude  fellow  thrust  his  hand  into  my  lady's  bonom, 
upon  which  her  champion  fell  upon  him,  and  did  so 

maul  him My  lody  fainted  away  in  my  arms;  hut 

as  soon  as  she  came  to  herself — had  you  seen  how  she 
looked  on  him?  Ah,  sir!  says  she,  in  a  mighty  pretty 
tone,  sure  you  were  horn  for  mv  deliverance!  He 
handed  her  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  set  us  down 
at  home.  From  this  moment  letters  began  to  fly  on 
both  sides. 

IF/iced.  And  yon  took  care  to  see  the  post  paid,  I 
hope. 

Lap.  Never  fear  that — And  now,  what  do  you 
think  we  have  contrived  amongst  us?  We  have  got 
this  very  gentleman  into  the  house  in  the  quality  of 
my  master's  clerk. 

IVheed.  Soh  !  here's  fine  billing  and  cooing  I  war- 
rant; Miss  is  in  a  fine  condition. 

Lap.  Her  condition  is  pretty  much  as  it  was  yet ; 
how  long  it  will  continue  so  1  know  not.  I  am  mak- 
ing up  my  matters  as  fast  as  I  can^  for  this  house 
holds  not  me  after  the  discovery. 

Wheed.  I  think  you  have  no  great  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  a  place  where  the  master  keeps  his  own 
keys. 

Lap.  The  devil  take  the  first  inventor  of  locks  !  say 
I.  But  come,  my  dear !  there  is-one  key  which  I 
keep,  and  that  1  belie\e  will  furnish  us  with  sweet- 
meats; so  if  you  will  walk  in  with  me  I'll  tell  yon  a 
secret  which  concerns  your  family.  It  is  in  your 
power,  perhaps,  to  be  serviceable  to  me.  1  hope,  my 
dear,  you  will  keep  these  secrets  safe  ;  for  one  would 
not  have  it  known  that  one  publishes  all  the  affairs 
of  a  family  while  one  stays  in  it.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Garden.     Enter  CI.ERIMONT  and  HARRIET, 
Cler.  Why  are  you  melancholy,  my  dear  Harriet? 
do  you  repent  that  promise  of  yours  which  lias  made 
me  the  happiest  of  mankind? 

Har.  You  little  know  my  heart,  if  you  can  think 
it  capable  of  repenting  any  thing  I  have  done  towards 
your  happiness  :  if  I  am  melancholy,  it  is  that  I  have 
it  not  in  inv  power,  to  make  you  as  happy  as  I  would. 
"  Cler.  Thou  art  too  bounteous;  every  tender  word 
from  those  dear  lips  lays  obligations  on  me  I  never 
can  repay ;  but  if  to  love,  to  dote  on  you  more  than 
life  itself,  to  watch  your  eyes  that  I  may  obey  your 
wishes  before  you  speak  them,  can  discharge  me 
from  any  pnrt  of  that  vast  debt  J  owe  you,  i  will- 
be  punctual  in  the  payment. 

"  Har.  It  were  ungenerous  in  me  to  doubt  you  : 
and  when  I  think  what  yon  have  done  for  me,  be- 
lieve me,  I  must  think  the  balance  on  your  side." 
Cler.  Generous  creature!  and  dost  uiou  not  for  me 
hazard  the  eternal  anger  of  your  father,  the  reproaches 
of  your  family,  the  censures  of  the  world,  who  al- 
ways blame  the  conduct  of  the  person  who  sacrifices 
interest  to  any  consideration. 

Har.  As  for  the  censures  of  the  world,  I  despise 
them  while  I  do  not  deserve  them  ;  folly  is  forwarder 
to  censure  wisdom  than  wisdom  folly.  I  were  weak 
indeed  not  to  embrace  real  happiness  because  the 
world  does  not  call  it  so. 

Cler.  But  see,  my  dearest!  your  brother  is  come 
into  the  t,>;.udi'n. 

liar.  Is  it  not  safe5  think  you,  to  let  him  into  our 
secret? 

Cler.  You  know,  by  outwardly  humouring  your 
father,  in  railing  against  the  extravagance  of  young 
men,  I  have  brought  him  to  look  on  me  as  his  enemy ; 
it  will  be  first  proper  to  set  him  right,  in  that  point. 
TV~k!es,  in  managing  the  old  gentleman  1  shall  still 
be  obliged  to  a  behaviour  which  the  impatience  of  bis 
JB  3 
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temper  may  not  bear;  therefore  I  think  it  not  ad- 
viseable  to  trust  him,  at  least  yet — he  will  observe  us. 
Adieu,  my  heart's  only  joy!  \_ILxit. 

liar.  Honest  creature!  What  happiness  may  I 
propose  in  a  life  with  such  a  husband  !  what  is  there 
in  grandeur  to  recompense  the  loss  of  him?  Parents 
choose  as  often  ill  for  us  as  we  do  for  ourselves :  they 
are  too  apt  to  forget  how  seldom  true  happiness  lives 
in  a  palace,  or  rides  in  a  coach-and-six. 
Enter  FREDERICK. 

Fred.  Dear  Harriet!  good  morrow:  lam  glad  to 
find  you  alone,  for  I  have  an  affair  to  impart  to  you 
that  I  am  ready  to  burst  with. 

liar.  You  know,  brother,  I  am  a  trusty  confidante. 

Fred.  As  ever  wore  petticoats  ;  but  this  is  an  affair 
of  such  consequence 

liar.  Or  it  were  not  worth  your  telling  me. 

Fred.  Or  your  telling  again  :  in  short,  you  never 
could  discover  it ;  1  could  afford  you  ten  years  to  guess 
it  in.  lam — yon  will  laugh  immoderately  when  you 
know  it;  I  am — it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  j  in  a 
%vord — I  am  in  love! 

Har.   In  love! 

Fred.  Violently,  to  distraction ;  so  much  in  love, 
that  without  more  hopes  than  I  at  present  see  any 
possibility  of  obtaining,  I  cannot  live,  three  days. 

Har.  And  has  this  violent  distemper,  pray,  come 
upon  you  of  a  sudden? 

Fred.  No,  I  have  bred  it  a  long  time  :  it  hath  been 
growing  these  several  weeks.  I  stifled  it  as  long  as  I 
could,  but  it  is  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and  I  must 
either  have  the  woman,  or  you  will  have  no  brother. 

Har.  But  who  is  this  woman?  for  you  have  con- 
ceal'd  it  so  well  that  I  can't  even  guess. 

Fred.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  a  most  intolerable 
coquette. 

Har.  That  is  a  description  I  shall  never  find  her 
out  by,  there  are  so  many  of  her  sisters  ;  you  might 
as  well  tell  me  the  colour  of  her  complexion. 

Fred.  Secondly,  she  is  almost  eternally  at  cards. 
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liar.  You  must  come  to  particulars ;  I  shall  never 
discover  your  mistress  till  you  tell  me  more  than  that 
she  is  a  woman,  and  lives  in  this  town. 

Fred.  Her  fortune  is  very  small. 

liar.  I  find  you  are  enumerating  her  charms. 

Fred.  Oh  !  1  have  only  shewn  you  the  reverse;  but 
were  you  to  behold  the  medal  on  the  right  side  you 
would  see  beauty,  wit,  genteelness,  politeness — in  a 
word,  you  would  see  Mariana. 

Har.  Mariana!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  have  started  a 
wild-goose  chase  indeed.  But  if  you  could  ever  pre- 
vail on  her,  you  may  depend  on  it  it  is  an  arrant  im- 
possibilty  to  prevail  on  my  father ;  and  you  may  easily 
imagine  what  success  a  disinherited  son  may  be  likely 
to  expect  with  a  woman  of  her  temper. 

Fred.  I  know  'tis  difficult,  but  nothing's  impossi- 
ble to  love,  at  least  nothing's  impossible  to  woman  ; 
and  therefore  if  you  and  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Lappet 
will  but  lay  your  heads  together  in  my  favour,  1  shall 
be  far  from  despairing;  and  in  return,  sister,  for  this 
kindness 

Har.  And  in  return,  brother,  for  this  kindness, 
you  may  perhaps  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  me  a 
favour  of  pretty  much  the  same  nature. 

Love.  [Without. ~\  Rogue!  Villain! 

liar.  So!  what's  the  matter  now?  what  can  have 
thrown  my  father  into  this  passion? 

Fred.  The  loss  of  an   old   slipper,  I  suppose,  or 
something  of  equal  consequence.     Let  us  step  aside 
into  the  next  walk,  and  talk  more  of  our  affairs. 
Enter  LOVEGOLP  and  RAMILIE. 

Love.  Answer  me  not,  sirrah,  but  get  you  out  of 
my  house. 

Ram.  Sir,  I  am  your  son's  servant,  and  not  yours, 
sir;  and  1  won't  go  out  of  the  house,  sir,  unless  I 
am  turn'd  out  by  my  proper  master,  sir. 

Love.  Sirrah,  I'll  turn  your  master  out  after  you, 
like  an  extravagant  rascal  as  he  is ;  he  has  no  need  of  a 
servant  while  he  is  in  my  house;  and  here  he  dresses 
out  a  fellow  at  more  ex  pence  than  a  prudent  man 
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might  clothe  a  large  family  at.  It's  plain  enough 
use  he  keeps  you  for;  but  I  will  have  no  i-pv 
upon  my  affairs,  no  rase.; I  continually  prying  into  ail 
my  actions,  devouring  all  I  have,  and  hunting  about 
in  i"vcry  corner  io  see  what  lie  may  steal. 

Ram.  Steal !  a  likely  tiling  indeed  to  steal  from  a 
man  who  locks  up  every  thing  he  has,  and  stands 
sentry  upon  ii  day  and  night! 

Love.  I'm  all  over  in  a  sweat  lest  tin's  fellow  should 
suspect  something  of  my  money.  f.-f.w'c/V.]  Hark'e, 
rascal,  come  hither:  I  would  advise  you  not  to  run 
about  the  town,  and  tell  every  one  you  meet  that  I 
have  money  hid. 

Ram.  Why,  have  you  any  money  hid,  sir? 
Love.  IS'o,  sirrah,  1  don't  say  I  have,-  but  you  may 
raise  such  a  report  nevertheless. 

Ram.  'Tis  equal  to  me  whether  you  have  money 
hid  or  no,  since  I  cannot  find  it. 

Love.  D'ye   mutter,   sirrah  ?    get  you  out  of  my 
house,  1  say,  get  you  out  this  instant. 
Ram.  Well,  sir,   I  am  going. 
Love.  Comeback:  let  me  desire  you  to  carry  no- 
thing a-vay  with  you. 

Ram.  What  should  I  carry? 

Love.  That's  what  I  would  see.  These  bootsleeves 
we;e  certainly  intended  to  be  the  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  and  I  wish  the  tailor  had  been  hang'd  who 
invented  them.  Turn  your  pockets  inside  out,  if  you 
please;  but  you  are  too  practised  a  rogue  to  put  any 
thing  there.  These  clamn'd  bags  ha\e  had  many  a 
good  thing  in  them,  1  warrant  you. 

Ram.  Give  me  my  bag,  sir;  lam  in  the  most 
danger  ot  being  robbed. 

Love.  Come,  come,  be  honest,  and  return  what 
thou  hast  taken  from  me. 

Ram.  Ay,  sir,  that  1  could  do  with  all  my  heart, 
for  I  have  taken  nothing  from  you  but  some  boxes 
en  the  ear. 

Love.  And  hast  thou  really  stolen  nothing? 
Ram.  No,  really,  sir. 
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Love.  Then  get  out  of  my  house  while  'tis  all  well, 
and  go  to  the  devil. 

Ham.  Ay,  any  where  from  such  an  old  covetous 
curmudgeon.  [Exit. 

Love.  So  there's  one  plague  gone.  Now  I  will  go 
pay  a  visit  to  the  clear  casket. 

llntcr  FREDERICK  and  HARRIET. 
In  short"  1  must  find  some  safer  place  to  deposit  those 
three  thousand  guinens  in,  which  I  received  yester- 
day; three  thousand  guineas  are  a  sum — Oh,  Heavens ! 
I  have  betray'd  myself!  my  passion  has  transported 
me  to  talk  aloud,  and  I  have  been  overheard.  How 
now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

ired.  The  matter,  sir ! 

Love.  Yes,  the  matter,  sir?  I  suppose  you  can  re- 
peat more  c4'  my  wordj  than  these ;  1  suppose  vou 
have  overheard 

Fred.  What,  sir? 

Love.  That— 

Fred,  Sir! 

Love.  What  I  was  just  now  saying. 

Har.  Pardon  me,  sir,  we  really  did  not. 

Love.  Well,  I  see  you  did  overhear  something,  and 
so  I  will  tell  you  the  whole:  I  was  saying  to  myself 
in  this  great  scarcity  of  money,  what  a  happiness  it 
would  be  to  have  three  thousand  guineas  by  one:  I 
tell  you  this  that  you  might  not  misunderstand  me, 
and  imagine  that  I  said  i  had  three  thousand  gui- 
neas. 

Fred.  We  enter  not  into  your  affairs,  sir. 

Love.  Ah,  would  I  had  those  three  thousand  gui- 
neas ! 

Fred.  In  ray  opinion 

Love.  It  would  make  my  affairs  extremely  easy. 

Fred.  Then  it  is  very  easily  in  your  power  to  raise 
'em,  sir;  that  the  whole  world  knows. 

Love.  1  raise 'em!  I  raise  three  thousand  guineas, 
easily!  My  children  are  my  greatest  enemies,  and 
will  by  their  way  of  talking,  and  by  the  extravagant 
expences  they  run  into,  be  the  occasion  that  one  of 
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these  days  somebody  will   cut  my  throat,   imagining 
me  to  be  made  up  of  nothing  but  guineas. 

Fred.  Whatexpence,  sir,  do  I  run  into ? 

Love.  How  have  you  the  assurance  to  ask  me  that, 
sir,  when,  if  one  was  but  to  pick  those  fine  feathers 
of  yours  off  from  head  to  foot,  one  might  purchase 
a  very  comfortable  annuity  out  of  them?  A  fellow 
here  with  a  very  good  fortune  upon  his  back,  won- 
ders that  he  is  cali'd  extravagant !  In  short,  sir,  you 
must  rob  me  to  appear  in  this  manner. 

Fred.  How,  sir!   rob  you? 

Love.  Ay,  rob  me,  or  how  could  you  support  this 
extravagance? 

Fred.  Alas,  sir!  there  are  fifty  young  fellows  of 
my  acquaintance  that  support  greater  extravagancies, 
and  no  one  knows  how.  Ah,  sir!  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand pretty  ways  of  living  in  this  town  without  rob- 
bing one's  father. 

Love.  What  necessity  is  there  for  all  that  lace  on 
yo'ircoat?  and  all  bought  at  the  first  hand  too,  I 
warrant  you.  If  you  will  he  fine,  is  there  not  such  a 
place  as  Monmouth-street  in  this  town,  where  a  man 
may  buy  a  suit  for  the  third  part  of  the  sum  which 
his  tailor  demands  ?  And  then  periwigs ;  what  need 
has  a  man  of  periwigs,  when  he  may  wear  his  own 
hair?  "  I  dare  swear  a  good  periwig  can't  cost  less 
"  than  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings."  Heyday!  what, 
are  they  making  signs  to  one  another  which  shall  pick 
mv  pocket? 

liar.  My  brother  and  I,  sir,  are  disputing  which 
shall  speak  to  you  first ;  for  we  have  both  an  affair  of 
consequence  to  mention  to  you. 

Locc.  And  I  have  an  affair  of  consequence  to  men- 
tion to  you  both.  Pray,  sir,  you  who  are  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  converse  much  amongst  the  ladies, 
what  think  you  of  a  certain  young  lady  called  Ma- 
riana? 

Fred.  Mariana,  sir! 

Love.  Av,  what  do  you  think  of  her? 

Fred.  Think  of  her,  sir ! 
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Love.  Why  rlo  you  repeat  my  words?  Ay,  wh.U 
do  you  think  of  her ? 

i'rcd.  Why  I  think  her  the  most  charming  woman 
in  the  world. 

J,')t:c.   Would  she  not  be  a  desirable  match? 

Fred.  So  desirable  that,  in  rny  opinion,  her  hus- 
band will  be  tlie  happiest  of  mankind. 

Love.  Does  she  not  promise  to  make  a  good  house- 
wife ? 

Fred.  Oh,  the  best  housewife  upon  earth. 

Love.  Might  not  a  husband,  think  ye,  live  very 
easy  and  happv  \vith  her? 

Fred.   Dou!>ile,-s,  sir. 

Love.  There  is  one  thing  I'm  a  little  afraid  of,  that 
is,  that  she  has  not  quite  as  much  fortune  as  one 
miffht  fairly  expeeK 

I'rcd.  Oil,  sir!  consider  but  her  merit,  and  yon 
may  easily  make  an  abatement  in  her  fortune.  For 
lk-a\en's  sake,  sir,  don't  let  that  prevent  your  de- 
sign. Fortune  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  her 
beauty  and  merit. 

Love.  Pardon  me  there;  however,  there  may  be 
some  matters  found,  perhaps,  to  make  up  some  little 
deficiency;  and  if  you  would*  to  oblige  your  father, 
retrench  your  extravagancies  on  this  occasion,  per- 
haps the  dirlerence  in  some  time  might  be  made  up. 

t'Tcd.  My  dearest  father!  I'll  bid  adieu  to  all  ex- 
travagance, forever. 

Loie.  Thou  art  a  dutiful  good  boy;  and  since  I 
find  you  have  the  same  sentiments  with  me,  provided 
she  can  but  iruike  out  a  pretty  tolerable  fortune,  1  am 
even  resolved  to  marry  her. 

ired.  Ha!   you  resolved  to  marry  Mariana! 

Love.   Ay,  to  marry  Mariana. 

Hur.  Who?  you,  you,  you! 

Love.  Yes,  I,   1,   I. 

F/-t'd.  I  be;<  you  will  pardon  me,  sir:  a  sudden 
dizziness  has  seized  me,  and  1  must  beg  leave  t>>  re- 
tire. [jEri/Fml. 

Love.  Thi*,  daughter,  is  what  I  have  resolved  tor 
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myelf:  as  for  your  brother,  I  have  a  certain  widow  in 
my  eye  fur  hi  in;  and  you  my  dear,  shall  marry  our 
good  neighbour  Mr.  Spindle. 

Har.  I  marrv  Mr.  Spindle! 

Love.  Yes,  he  is  a  prudent  wise  man,  not  much 
above  fifty,  and  has  a  great  fortune  in  the  funds. 

Har.  I  thank  you,  my  dear  papal  but  I  had  rather 
not  marry,  if  you  please.  \_Cur!scyi)i£. 

Love.  \_J\limickinghercurtesy.~]  I  thank  you,  my 
p,ood  daughter !  bull  had  rattier  you  should  marry 
him,  if  you  please. 

Har.  Pardon  me,  dear  sir  ! 

Love.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam  ' 

Har.  Not  all  the  fathers  upon  earth  shall  force  me 
to  it. 

Love.  Did  ever  mortal  hear  a  girl  talk  in  this  man- 
ner to  her  father? 

Har.  Did  ever  father  attempt  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter after  such  a  manner!  In  short,  sir,  1  have  ever 
been  obedient  to  you;  but  as  this  affair  concerns  my 
happiness  only,  and  not  yours,  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  consult  my  own  inclination. 

Love.  I  would  not  have  you  provoke  mej  I  am  re- 
solved upon  the  match. 

Enter  CLERIMONT. 

Cler.  Some  people,  sir,  upon  justice-business,  der 
sire  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Love.  I  can  attend  to  no  business,  this  girl  has  so 
perplexed  me.  Hussy,  you  shall  marry  as  I  would 
liave  you,  or — 

Clcr.  Forgive  my  interposing  :  dear  sir!  what's  the 
matter?  Madam,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  put  your 
father  into  a  passion. 

Love.  Clerimont,  you  arc  a  prudent  young  fellow. 
Here's  a  baggage  of  a  daughter  who  refuses  the  most 
advantageous  match  that  ever  was  offered  both  to  her 
and  me:  a  man  of  a  vast  estate  offers  to  take  her 
without  a  portion ! 

Clcr.  Without  a  portion !  Consider,  dear  madam  ! 
on  you  refuse  a  gentleman  who  oilers  to  take  you 
ivhhout  a  portion. 
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J.'ii'c.   Ay,  consider  what  that  saves  your  father. 
JItir.   Yes,  I, ut  I  consider  what  1  am  to  sailer. 

.  Thai'.-  true  indeed;  you  will  think  on  that, 
sir.  ';  he  the  first  thing  to  he  consi- 

dered in  all'ihe  atlairs  of  life,  \ 
should  be  had  in  this  case  to  inclination. 
.  Without  a  portion. 

.  You  are  in  the  vi^ht,  sir  ;  that  decides  the 
thing  at  once:  and  yet  I  know  t!u;c  are  people  who, 
on  tliis  occasion,  object  against  a  disparity  of  a-!.1  UM! 
temper,  which  too  often  make  the  married  state  nt- 
teilv  miserable. 

.  Without  a  portion. 

:;o  answering  that "  Who 

"  can  op-,;<it.e  j'.ich  a  reason  as  thai?"'     Ami  yet  there 
are  several  ;  bo  study  the  inclinations  of  their 

children  mere  than  any  other  thing,  that  would  by  no 
means  sacrifice  them  to  interest,  "  and  who  e.  • 
"  as  the  very   first  article  of  marriage,  that   h 
"   union   of  arlections  which    is   the  foundation   of 

"  everv  blessing  attending  on  a  married  state 

«  who " 

Love.  Without  a  portion. 

C/tr.  Very  true;  that  stops  your  mouth  at  onc° — 
"  AVithout  a  portion!"  Where  is  the  person  who  can 
find  an  argument  against  that? 

Loif.  ll.\'.  i»  not  that  the  barking  of  a  dog?  some. 
villains  are  in   -earch  of  my  money — Don't  stir  from 
:  I'll  return  in  an  instant.  [E.i-if  LM\X-. 

C/er.  My  dearest  Harriet!    how  shall  1  e. 
ajiony  I  am  in  on  your  account? 

Hur.   Be  not  too  much  alarmed,  since  you  m  i 
pcnd  on  my  resolution.      It  may  be  in  the 
1''  M"ume  to  delay  our  ;    hut   no  pow. 

:oy  your  hopes  < 
'I nou  kindest,  lovely  creature! 

Enter  LOYLGOLD. 
Lf>re.  Thank  Heaven,  it  wa.-,  • 
<Jler.  Yes,  a  djunghter must  obey  her  fa 
not  to  consider  the  shape,   or  the  air,  or  the  a-/,?,  o;  a 
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husband ;  but  when  a  man  ofl'ers  to  take  her  without  a 
portion,  she  is  to  have  him,  let  him  be  what  he  will. 

Love.  Admirably  well  said,   indeed! 

Clcr.  Madam,  1  ask  your  pardon  if  my  love  for 
yourself  and  family  carries  me  a  little  too  far.  Be 
under  no  concern ;  I  dare  swear  I  shall  bring  her  to  it. 

[ToLovegold. 

Zjove.  Do,  do;  I'll  go  in  and  see  what  these  people 
•want,  with  me.  Give  her  a  little  more  now  while 
she's  warm;  you  will  be  time  enough  to  draw  the 
•warrant. 

"  Cler.  When  a  lover  offers,  madam,  to  take  a 
"  daughter  without  a  portion,  out  should  inquire  no 
"  further;  everything  is  contained  in  that  one  ar- 
"  tide,  and  without  a  portion  supplies  the  want  of 
"  beauty,  youth,  family,  wisdom,  honour,  and  ho- 
"  nesty." 

"Love.  Gloriously  said,  spoke  like  an  oracle !"  [Exit. 

Cler.  So,  once  more  we  are  alone  together.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  is  a  most  painful  hypocrisy;  "  it  tor- 
"  tures  me  to  oppose  your  opinion,  though  I  am  not 
"  in  earnest,  nor  suspected  by  you  of  being  so.  Oh, 
"  Harriet!  how  is  the  noble  passion  of  love  abused 
"  by  vulgar  souls,  who  are  incapable  of  tasting  its 
"  delicacies!"  When  love  is  great  as  mine 

Kone  can  its  pleasures  or  its  pains  declare  ; 

We  can  but  feel  how  exquisite  they  are.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Continues.     Enter  FUEDERICK,  EAMILIE. 

Frederick.  WHAT  is  the  reason,  sirrah,  you  have 
been  out  of  the  way,  when  I  gave  you  orders  to  stay 
here? 

Uam.  Yes,  sir,  and  here  did  I  stay,  according  to 
vonr  ordi/rs,  till  your  good  father  turn 'd  me  out ;  and 
it  is  ?ir,  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  a  cudgel  that  I 
r.-tnrn  back  again. 

1-reiL  Well,  sir.  and  what  answer  have  you  brought 
touching  the  money? 
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Ram.  Ah,  sir,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  borrow  mo- 
ney !  a  man  must  have  dealt  with  the  devil,  to  deal 
with  a  scrivener. 

Fred.  Then  it  won't  'lo,   I  suppose. 

Ram.  Pardon  me,  sir;  Mr.  Decoy  the  broker  is  a 
most  industrious  person  ;  he  says  he  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  serve  you,  for  he  has  taken  a 
particular  fancy  to  your  honour. 

Fred.  So  then  I  shall  have  the  five  hundred,  shall  I  ? 

Ram.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  some  trifling  condi- 
tions which  your  honour  must  submit  to  before  the 
affair  can  be  finished. 

Fred.  Did  he  bring'you  to  the  speech  of  the  person 
that  is  to  lend  the  money? 

Ram.  Ah,  sir!  things  are  not  managed  in  that 
manner;  he  takes  more  care  to  conceal  himself  than, 
you  do;  there  are  greater  mysteries  in  these  matters 
than  you  imagine ;  why,  he  would  not  so  much  as 
tell  me  the  lender's  name,  and  he  is  to  bring  him  to- 
day to  talk  with  you  in  some  third  person's  house,  to 
learn  from  your  own  mouth  the  particulars  of  your 
estate  and  family.  I  dare  swear  the  very  name  of  your 
father  will  make  all  things  easy. 

Fred.  Chiefly  the  death  of  my  mother,  whose  join- 
ture no  one  can  hinder  me  of. 

Ram.  Here,  sir,  I  have  brought  the  articles ;  Mr. 
Decoy  told  me  he  took  them  from  the  mouth  of  the 
person  himself.  Your  honour  will  find  them  ex- 
tremely reasonable — "  the  broker  was  forced  to  stickle 
"  hard  to  get  such  good  ones."  In  the  first  place, 
the  lender  is  to  see  all  his  securities,  and  the  borrower 
must  be  of  age,  and  heir  apparent  to  a  large  estate 
without  flaw  in  the  title,  and  entirely  free  from  all 
incumbrance;  and  that  the  lender  may  run  as  little 
risk  as  possible,  the  borrower  mu.>t  ensure  his  life  for 
the  sum  lent:  if  he  be  an  oflicer  in  the  army  he  is  to 
make  over  his  whole  pay  for  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest,  which,  that  the  lender  may 
not  burden  his  conscience  with  any  scruples,  is  to  be 
no  more  than  thirty  per  crnf. 
c  2 
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Fred.  Oh,  the  conscientious  rascal! 

lia in.    l>ut  ai  the  said  lender  has   not  bv  h" 

.it  the  sum  demanded,  and  thai  to  oblige  liir  bor- 
rower he  is  himself  forced  to  'uorrow  of  another  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  he  thinks  it  but  reasonable,  that 
-t  borrower,  over  and  above  the  thirty  per  cent. 
aforesaid,  shall  alo  pay  this  four  per  cent,  since  it  is 
for  his  service  only  that  this  sum  is  bo  trowed. 

Fred.  Oh  the  deul  !  \vhat  a  Jew  is  here  ! 

Ham.  You  know,  sir,  what  you  have  to  do — he 
can'i  oblige  you  to  these  terms. 

Fred.  Nor  can  I  oblige  him  to  lend  me  tVie  money 
•without them;  and  you  know  that  I  must  have  it,  let 
the  conditions  be  what  they  will. 

Ham.   Ay,  sir;  why  that  Was  what  1  told  him. 

Fred.  Did  you  so,  rascal ?  No  wonder  he  insist;  on 
such  conditions,  if  yon  laid  open  my  necessities  to  him. 

liam.  Alas,  sir,  1  only  told  it  to  the  broker,  who 
is  your  friend,  and  has  your  interest  very  much  at 
heart. 

Fred.  Well,  is  this  all,  or  are  there  any  more  rea- 
sonable articles  ? 

Hum.  Of  the  five  hundred  pounds  required,  the 
le-idcr  can  pay  down  in  cash  no  more  than  four  hun- 
dred, and  for  the  rest"  the  borrower  must  lake  in 
good/,  of  v\  Inch  here  follows  the  catalogue. 

Fred.  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  meaning 
rf  all  this? 

Ron.  Imprimis,  "  one  large  yellow  camblet  bed, 
"  lined  with  ratin,  very  little  eaten  by  the  moths, 
"  and  wanting  only  one  curtain:  six  stuffed  chairs 
'•'  of  the  same,  a  little  torn,  and  the  frames  worm- 
"  eaten,  otherwise  not  in  the  least  the  worse  for 
"  wearing  ;  one  large  pier-glass,  with  only  one  ."rack 
"  in  the  middle;  one  suit  of  Upestry  hangings,  in 
"  which  arc-  curiously  wrought  the  loves  of  M^ 
"  Venus,  Venus  and  Adonis,  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
'•  with  many  other  amovous  stories,  which  make  the, 
"  hangings  very  proper  for  a  bedchamber. 

"  Fred.  What  the  devil  is  here? 
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"  Ram.  Item,  one  suit  of  drugget  with  silver  but- 
"  tons,  the  buttons  only  the  worse  for  wearing;  item, 
f(  two  inusquets,  one  of  which  only  wants  the  lock  j" 
one  large  silver  watch,  with  Tompion's  name  to  it; 
one  snuff-box,  with  a  picture  in  it,  bought  at  Mr. 
Deard's,  a  proper  present  for  a  mistress ;  five  pictures 
without  frames,  if  not  originals,  all  copies  by  good 
bands ;  and  one  fine  frame  without  a  picture. 
Fred.  Oons!  what  use  have  1  for  all  this? 
Ram.  Several  valuable  books,  amongst  which  are 
all  the  journals  printed  for  these  five  years  la*t  past, 
handsomely  bound  and  lettered — the  whole  works  in 

divinity  of 

Fred.  Read  no  more!  confound  the  curst  extor- 
tioner! I  shall  pay  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Rum.  Ah,  sir  !  I  wish  your  honour  would  consider 
of  it  in  time. 

Fred.  I  must  have  money.  To  what  straits  are  we 
reduced  by  the  curst  avarice  of  fathers  !  wulS  tmv  we 
wish  them  dead,  when  their  death  is  the  only  in  in- 
duction to  onr  living. 

Ram.  Such  a  father  as  yours,  sir,  is  enough  to  make 

one  do  something  more  than  wish  him  dead.    "For 

my  part,  I  have  never  had  any  inclinations  towards 

hanging;  and  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  lived  to  see 

whole  sets  of  my  companions  swing  out  of  the 

world,  while  I  have  had  address  enough  to  quit 

all  manner  of  gallantries  the  moment  1  smelt  the 

halter."     I  have  always  had  an  utter  aversion  to  the 

smell  of  hemp;   but  this  rogue  of  a  father  of  yours, 

sir — si/,  I  ask  your  pardon — has  so  provoked  me,  that 

I  have  often  wished  to  rob  him,  and  rob  him  I  shall 

in  the  end,  that's  certain. 

Fred.  Give  me  that  paper,  that  1  may  consider  a 
little  these  moderate  articles. 

Enter  LOVEGOLD  and  DECOY. 
Decoy.  In  short,  sir,  he  is  a  very  extravagant  young 
fellow,  and  so  pressed  by  his  necessities  that  you  may 
bring  him  to  what  terms  you  please. 

Lore.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Decoy, 'there  is  np 
c  .1 
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danger?  do  you  know  the  name,   the  family,  and  the 
estate  of  the  born 

Decoy.  No,  1  cannot  give  you  any  perfect  informa- 
tion yet,  for  it  was  i  ue^t  accident  in  the 
world  that  he  was  recommended  tor:;e;  but  you  \viil 
learn  all  these  particulars  from  his  own  lips,  and  his 
man  assured  me  von  would  make  nodiilicuity  the  mo- 
ment yon  knew  the  name  of  his  father:  all  lhati  can 
tell  you  is,  that  hi  •  servant  savs  the  old  gentleman  is 
extremely  rich  ;  he  called  him  a  covetous  old  ra-cal. 

Lni'c.  Av,  that  is  tlu-name  which  thes..-  ^pendlhrifls, 
and  the  rogues  their  servant-!,  give  to  all  honest  pru- 
dent men,  who  "know  the  world  and  the  value  of  their 
inoi) 

Decoy.  This  young  gentleman  is  an  only  son,  and 
is  so  little  afraid  of  any  future  competitors,  th.it  he  of- 
fers to  be  bound,  if  you  iuM-,1  on  it,  that  his  father 
shall  die  within  these  eight  months. 

Lore.  Ay!  there's  something  in  that;  I  believe 
then  I  shall  let  him  have  the  money.  Ohariiv,  Mr. 
Decoy,  cluuity  obliges  us  to  serve  our  neighbours,  I 
say,  when  we  are  no  losers  bv  so  doing. 

Di'iotj.  Very  true  indeed. 

Hutu.  Hevciav!  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this? 
our  broker  talking  with  the  old  gentleman! 

Decoy.  So,  gentlemen  !  I  seevou  are  in  great  haste  : 
but  who  told  you,  ]>rav,  that  this  was  the  lender?  I 
assure  von,  fir,  I  neither  discovered  your  name  nor 
•house:  hut,  however,  there  is  no  great  harm 
done  ;  they  arc  people  of  discretion,  so  yon  may  freely 
transact  ti'.e  ,t!',';.ir  now. 

Lore.    How! 

'Decoy.  This,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  that  wants  to 
borrow  the  five  hundred  pounds  I  mentioned  to  you. 

/,orf?.,How,  rascal!  is  it  you  that  abandon  your- 
self to  these  intolerable  extravagancies? 

1-rcd.   I  must  even   stand   buff,  and   outface  him, 
Ar.d  i<  it  you,   fa; her,    that  disgrace  your- 
self by  these  scandalous  extortions? 

[Kamiiic  and  Decoy  sncal  off. 
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Lo,:f.   1^  it  you  lliat  would  ruin  yourself  by  taking 
onev  at  such  an  interest! 

L'nd.  Is  it  you  that  would  enrich  yourself  by  lend- 
ing at  such  interest? 

Lore.  How  dare  you,  after  this,  appear  before  my 
face  ? 

/.  How  dare  you,  after  this,  appear  before  the 
face  of  the  world? 

Locf.  (Jet  you  out  of  my  sight,  villain!  get  out  of 
my  sight. 

/'?(•(/.  Sir,  I  go:  but  give  me  leave  to  s:u> 

Love.  I'll  not  hear  a  word  :  I'll  prevent  your  at- 
tempting any  thin;;;  of  this  nature  for  the  future. — 
Get  out  of  my  sight,  \illain  ! — 1  am  not  sorry  for  this 
accident;  it  will  make  me  henceforth  keep  a  stricter 
eye  over  his  act'n  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  in  LOVEGOLD'J?  House.    Enter  HAR- 
RIET anil,  MA;*  i  AX  A. 

Mar.  Nay,  Harriet,  you  must  excuse  me,  forofall 
people  upon  earth  you  are  my  greatest  favourite:  but 
I  have  had  such  an  intolerable  cold,  child,  that  it  is  a 
miracle  1  have  recovered;  for,  my  dear,  would  you 
think  I  have  had  no  less  than  three  doctors? 

liar.  Nay,  then  it  is  a  miracle  you  recovered,  in- 
deed. 

Mar.  Oh,   child,   doctors  will  never  do   me  any 
harm  ;   I  never  take  any  thing  they  prescribe:   1  don't 
know  how  it  is ;  when  one's  ill  one  can't  help  sending 
for  tiie:n  ;  and  yon  know,  my  dear,  inv  mnmivi;'  . 
phv-iir  bctier  tlian  she  does  any  thing  but  c:, 

liar.  Were  1  lo  take  as  much  of  cards  as  you  do,  I 
don't  know  which  I  should  nauseate  most. 

J/r.T.  Oil,  chtki,  you  are  quite  a  Tramontane ;  I 
must  bring  you  to  like  dear  spadiile.  I  protest,  Har- 
riet, if  yon  would  take  my  advice  in  some  things  you 
would  be  the  most  agreeable  creatuiv  id. 

liar.   N;;\,   my  clearl    I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  I 
obliged  to  obey  your  commands. 

Mar.  That  would  be  the  happiest   thing  in  the 
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world  for  you  ;  and  I  dare  swear  you  would  like  them 
extremely,  for  they  would  be  exactly  opposite  to  every 
command  of  your  father's. 

I  far.  By  that  now  one  would  think  you  were  mar- 
ried already. 

Mar.  Married,   my  dear! 

liar.  Oh,  lean  tell  you  of  such  a  conquest!  you 
will  have  such  a  lover  within  these  four-and-twenty 
hours ! 

Mar.  I  am  glad  you  have  given  me  timely  notice  of 
it,  that  I  may  turn  oft  somebody  to  make  room  for 
him  ;  "but  I  believe  I  have  listed  him  already."  Oh 
Harriet!  I  have  been  so  plagued,  so  pestered,  so  fa- 
tigued, since  I  saw  you,  with  that  dear  creature  your 
brother — In  short,  child,  he  has  made  arrant  down- 
right love  to  me,  if  my  heart  had  not  been  harder 
than  adamant  itself,  1  had  been  your  sister  by  this 
time. 

liar.  And  if  your  heart  he  not  harder  than  adamant 
you  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  my  mother  shortly, 
for  my  good  father  has  this  very  day  declared  such  a 
passion  lor  you 

Mar.   Your  father! 

liar.  Ay,  my  dear!  what  say  yon  to  d  comely  old 
gentleman  of  not  much  above  threescore,  that  love* 
you  so  violently?  I  dare  swear  he  will  be  constant  to 
you  all  his  dav>. 

Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  shall  die.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you 
extravagant  creature!  how  could  you  throw  away  ail 
this  jest  at  once?  it  would  have  furnished  a  prudent 
person  with  an  annuity  of  laughter  for  life.  Oh!  I 
am  charmed  with  my  conquest;  I  am  quite  in  love 
with  him  already  :  1  never  had  a  lover  yet  above  half 
his  age. 

liar.  Lappet  and  1  have  laid  a  delightful  plot,  if 
you  will  but  come  into  it,  and  counterfeit  an  affection 
For  him. 

Mar.  Why,  child,  1  have  a  real  affection  for  him. 
Oh,  rnethinks  I  see  you  on  your  knees  already — Pray, 
mamma,  please  to  give  me  your  blessing.  Oh,  I  see 
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my  loving  bridegroom   "  in  his  threefold   nightcap, 
"  liis  flannel  shirt.;   methinks"  I  see  him  approach 

me  with  all  the  loving  gravity  of  age;  1  hear  him 
whisper  rhanr.il!'.>;  M-niences  of  morality  in  my  car, 
"  more  inMnu'tive  than  all  my  grandmother  e'er 
"  taught  me."  Oh!  I  smell  him  sweeter,  oh! 
r  than  even  hartshorn  itself!  lla,  ha,  ha!  See, 
child,  ho\v  beautiful  a  fond  imagination  can  ; 
a  lover:  "  would  not  any  one  think  now  we  had 
"  lieen  a  happy  couple  together  Heaven  knows  how 
"  long?" 

liar.  Well,  you  dear  mad  creature!   but  do  you 

think  von  can  maintain  any  of  this  fondness   to  his 

face  ?   for  I  know  some  women  who  speak  very  fondly 

of  a  husband  to  other  people,  but  never  sav  one  ci\il 

to  the  man  himself. 

Mar.  Oh,  never  i'ear  it ;  one  can't  indeed  bring  one's 
self  to  br  civil  to  a  young  lover;  but  as  for  the;r  old 
fellows.  1  think  one  mav  play  as  harmlessly  \\  ith  them 
as  with  one  another.  Younu;  fellows  are  perfect  i 
and  must  be  kept  at  a  distance;  the  old  ones  are  mere 
lapdogs,  and  when  they  have  agreeable  tricks  with 
thorn  one  is  equally  fond  oi 

liar.  "Well,  but  now  I  hfipe  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  speak  a  word  or  two  seriously  in  favour  of  my  pool- 
brother. 

J\Iar.  Oh,  I  shall  hate  you  if  vou  are  serious.  Oh! 
«v-  what  your  wicked  words  have  occasioned:  J  pro- 
test you  are  a  conjurer,  and  certainly  deal  with  the 
devil. 

Enter  FREDERICK. 

Jfar.  O  brother  !  1  am  gUul  vou  are  come  to  plead 
your  own  cause;  1  have  been  your  solicitor  in  vour 
absence. 

1'rcd.  I  am  afraid,  like  other  clients,  I  shall  plead 
much  worse  for  myself  than  my  advocate  has  done. 

Mar.  Persons  who  have  a  had  cause  should  have 
very  artful  counsel. 

i'l-cJ.  When  the  judge  is  determined  agaimt  ii«, 
all  art  will  prove  of  no  efi'ect. 
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Mur.  \Vliy  then,  truly,  sir,  in  ;^o  terrible- a  situation, 
.1  think  the  sooner  you  give  up  the  cause  the  better. 

Fred.  No,  madam,  lam  resolrfd  to  persevere ;  f'>r 
when  one's  whole  happiness  is  a  I  read  v  at  stake,  I  -ee 
nothing  more  can  be  hazarded  in  the  pursuit.  It 
might  he  perhaps  a  person's  interest  to  give  up  a  cau-c 
wherein  part  of  his  fortune  was  concerned,  but  when 
the  dispute  is  about  the  whole  he  can  never  lose  by 
persevering. 

Mar.  Do  you  hear  him,  Harriet?  I  fancy  this  bro- 
ther of  yours  would  have  made  a  most  excellent  law- 
yer. 1  protest  when  he  is  my  son-in  law  I'll  send  him 
to  the  Temple:  tho'  he  begins  a  liule  late,  yet  dili- 
gence may  Imng  him  to  be  a  great  man. 

Fred.  I  hope,  madam,  diligence  may  succeed  in 
love  as  well  as  law ;  sure  Mariana  is  not  a  more  crab- 
bed study  than  Coke  upon  Lyttleton! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  wretch!  he  has  quite  suffocated  me 
with  his  comparison;  I  must  have  a  little  air  :  dear 
Harriet !  let  us  walk  in  the  garden. 

Fred.  1  hope,  madam,  I  have  your  leave  to  attend 
,you  ? 

Mar.  My  leave !  no,  indeed,  you  have  no  leave  of 

mine  ;  but  If  you  will  follow  me,   I  know  no  way  t  > 

hinder  you.  [Exeunt. 

"  liar.  Ah,  brother;    I  wish  you  had  no  greater 

"  enemv  in  this  affair  than  your  mistress." 

SCENE  III. 

A  Garden.    Enter  RAMILIE  and  LAPPET. 
Lap.  This  was  indeed  a  most  unlucky  accident ; 
however,  I  dare  lay  a  wager  I  shall  succeed  better  with 
him,  and  get  some  of  those  guineas  you  would  have 
borrowed. 

Ham.  I  am  not,  madam,  now  te  learn  Mrs.  Lap- 
pet's dexterity;  but  if  you  get  any  thing  out  of  him  I 
shall  think  you  a  match  for  the  devil.  Sooner  than 
to  extract  gold  from  him  I  would  engage  to  extract 
religion  from  a  hypocrite,  honesty  from  a  lawyer, 
health  from  a  physician,  sincerity  from  a  courtier,  or 
modesty  from  a  poet.  I  think,  my  dear!  you  have 
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liv'd  long  enough  in  this  house  to  know  that  gold  is 
a  clear  commodity  here. 

Lap.  Ah,  hut  there  arc  some  certain  services  which 
will  squeeze  it  out  of  the  closest  hands.  There  is  one 
trade  which,  I  thank  Heaven,  I'm  no  stranger  to, 
wherein  all  men  are  dabhlers  ;  and  he  who  will  scarce 
afford  himself  either  meat  or  clothes,  will  still  pay  for 
the  commodities  I  deal  in. 

Jif/m.  Your  humble  servant,  madam;  I  find  you 
don't  know  our  good  master  yet,  "  there  is  not  a 
woman  in  the  world  who  loves  to  hear  her  pretty 
self  talk  never  so  much,  hut  yon  may  easier  shut 
her  mouth  than  open  his  hands ;  as  for  thanks, 
praises,  and  promises,  no  courtier  upon  earth  is 
more  liberal  of  them;  but  for  money,  the  devil  a 
penny :  I  here's  nothing  so  dry  as  his  caresses ;  and" 
there  is  no  husband  who  hates  the  word  Wife  half  so 
much  as  he  does  the  word  Give;  instead  of  saying  I 
give  you  a  good  morrow,  he  always  says  I  lend  you 
a  good-morrow. 

Lap.  Ah,  sir!  let  me  alone  to  drain  a  man  ;  I  have 
the  secret  to  open  his  heart  and  his  purse  too. 

Hum.  I  defy  you  to  drain  the  man  we  talk  of  of  his 
money  :  he  loves  that  more  than  any  thing  you  can 
procure  him  in  exchange:  "  the  very  sight  of  a  dun 
"  throws  him  into  convulsions;  'tis  touching  him 
"  in  the  only  sensible  part!  'tis  piercing  his  heart, 
"  tearing  out  his  vitals,  to  ask  him  for  a  farthing;" 
but  here  he  is,  and  if  you  get  a  shilling  out  of  him  I'll 
marry  you  without  any  other  fortune.  \_E.\lt. 

Enter  LOVEGOLD. 

Love.  All's  well  hitherto;  my  dear  money  is  safe. 
Is  it  you,  Lappet? 

Lap.   I  should  rather  n.-k  if  it  he  you,  sir?     \Vhy> 

you  look  so  young  and  vigorous 

Love.  Do  I,  do  I  ? 

Lap.  \Yliy,  you  grow  younger  and  younger  every 
day,  .sir;  you  never  looked  half  so  voung  in  your  life, 
sir,  as  you  do  now.  Why>  sir,  I  know  fifty  young 
fellows  of  five-  aiid-tweutv  that  are  older  than  vou  are. 
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Love.  That  may  be,  that  may  he,  Lappet,  consider- 

;e  lives  they  lead ;  and  yet  I  am  a  good  ten  years 
above  fiftv. 

Lap.  Well)  and  what's  ten  year-;  ahove  fifty?  'tis 
the  very  flower  of  a  man's  age.  Why,  sir,  you  are 
now  in  the  verv  prime  of  your  life. 

••".  Vcrv  true,   that's  very  true,  as  to  under 

.in  1  am  afraid  could  1  lake  ofi  ; 

would  do  me  no  harm  with  the  ladies,  Lappet.     How 
goes  on  our  affair  with  .Mariana  ?  have  you  mentioned 
anything  about  what  her  mother  can  give  he 
ii<nv-a-days  nobody  marries  a  woman  a  ..rings 

something  with  her  besides  her  petticoat. 

>.  Sir!  why,  sir,  this  young  lady  will  be  worth 
to  you  as  good  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  as  ever  was 
told. 

.  How!  a  thousand  pounds  a-ycar. 
Lap.  Yes  sir!   there's  in  the  dn-i  pLce,   tin 
cle  of  a  table;  she  h*  a  very  Kttle  stomach,  si: 
:  ounce  in  a  fortnight;  and  then 
the  quality  of  what  she  eats  vou'll  lv: 

i-cook   upon  her  account;  as    ' 
she  mortally  hates  them  :   so  there  is  the  article  < 
sens  wiped  off  all  at  once — you'll  h,r  ;  of  a 

confectioner,  who  would  he  eternally  briucvinir  iu 
for  preserves,  conserve?,  biscuits,  comfits,  and  j 
of  which    half-a-dozen  ladies  would  ;itcn 

pounds  worth  at  a  meal ;  this,   I  thin 
moderately  reckon  at   two  hundred  poum!- 
least.    Item,  for  clothes;  she  has  been  bred  up  in 
a   -plainness  in   them,  that  should   v 
three  birth -night  suits  a-ycar  saved,    which  are  the 
least  a  town  lady  would  expect,   then: 
hundred  ponulj   a  year   more;   i»r  _ii 

-lit)  the   yearK  :-  '.\  bat 

lay  out  in  them  would  amount  to  <>!:•> 
d red  pounds*.      Lastly,  r-'ne  has  an  utt.  , 
play,  at  which    I   have   known    se\  eral    m 

tllCS  Ii  a-NCUr  ;   11; 

ws  take  only  the  fourth  jurt  of  that,  which  amount; 
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to    five  hundred,  to  which  il  we  add   two  hundred 
pounds  on  the  table  account,    two  hundred  pounds  in 
clotb.es,  and  one  hundred  pounds  in  jewels,  there  is, 
sir,  \onrthonsaiid  pounds  a-year  in  hard  money. 
Love.  Ay.  ay,   thc3e  are  pretty  things  it  must  be 
.  pretty  things    nut    there's   nothing 

:ui!  in 

Lap.  liuw,  si,  1   is   it  not  something  real  to  bring 
yon  in  marriage  avast   store  of  sobriety,   the  inherit- 
vat  love  tor  simplicity  of  dress,  and  a  vast 
acquired  f.nu!  oflutred  for  ; 

Love.  This  is  downright  raillery,  Lnppet,  to  make 
me  up  a  fortune  out  of  th'e  cxpei;  :  M'I  put  me 

to  ;    i  .  .    \  .-.hall  -jfive  no  arqu  ' 

for   what    1    iia\e  not  received:    in    short,  Lappet,    I 
iiju-u  touch,  touch,  touch,  something  real. 

Lap.  Never  fear;  yon  shall  touch  something  real. 
I  have  heard  them  talk  of  a  certain  country  where  she 
ln>  .1  very  pretty  freehold,  which  shall  be  put  into 
your  hands. 

LI:-  if  it  were  a  copyhold  I  should  be  glad 

to  touch  it  :   UM;  there  is  another  thing   that,  disturbs 

iv.e.     You  know  tin's  girl  is  yonnsr,  and  young  peo- 

ive  one  another's  company j  it  would 

;lh  a  person    of  my  temper  to  keep  an  as- 

!y  for  all  the  young  rakes   and  Haunting  girls  in 

town. 

Lap.  Ah,  sir,  how  little  do  you  know  ofher!   this 

ther  particularity  that  I  had  to  tell  you  of  j  she 

most  terrible  aversion  for  all  young  people,  and 

loves   none  but  persons  of  your  years.      I  would  ad- 

visc  yon  above  all  things  to   take  cave  not  to  appear 

ioo  young,  she  insists  on   sixt-,    at  least  :    irftr/,  she 

1'roke  f>lf  a  mulch  t'other  dai/,  l-curi-r  :;s  hit 

::!cd  to  sig/i  the  ;;-  ,  ides  tcifh- 

e.  '1'liis  humour  is  a  little  <t:an:re,   methinks. 

1C  carries  it.  farther,  sir,  than  c.n  he  ima- 
,:  she  has  in  her  chamber  servcra!  pictures,  bnt 
:  d«  you  think  they  arc?  none  of  your  smock- 
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faced  voung  fellows,  your  Adonises,  yourCcphaluses, 
your  Parises,  and  your  Apollos :  no,  sir ;  yon  see  no- 
thing there  but  vour  handsome  figures  of  Saturn, 
King  Priam,  old  Nestor,  and  good  father  Anchisei 
upon  his  son's  shoulders. 

I.(,r.e.  Admirable!  this  is  more  than  I  could  have 
hoped.  To  say  the  truth,  had  I  been  a  woman  I 
should  never  have  loved  vour.;?-  !'<-!!ou -;. 

Lap.  I  believe  you.  Pretty  sort  of  stuff  indeed,  to 
be  in  love  with  young  fellows!  Pretty  masters  indeed, 
with  their  fine  complexions  and  their  fine  feather-! 
Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  taste  the  savour  that  is  in 
any  of  them.  [Here  Lappet  introduces  a  song. 

Lone.   And  do  you  really  think  me  pretty  tolerable? 

Lap.  Tolerable  !  you  are  ravishing :  if  your  pic- 
ture were  drawn  by  a  good  hand,  sir,  it  would  be  in- 
valuable! "  Turn  about  a  little  if  you  please:  there, 
"  what  can  be  more  charming!"  Let  me  sec  you 
walk;  there's  a  person  for  you !  tall,  straight,  free, 
and  degagee !  Why,  sir,  you  have  no  fault  about  yon. 

Love.  Not  many;  hem,  hem;  not  many,  I  thank 
Heaven  ;  only  a  few  rheumatic  pains  now  and  then, 
and  a  small  catarrh  that  seizes  me  sometimes. 

Lap.  Ah,  sir,  that's  nothing;  your  catarrh  sits 
very  well  upon  you,  and  you  cough  with  a  very  good 
grace. 

Love.  But  tell  me;  what  does  Mariana  say  of  my 
person  ? 

Lap.  She  has  a  particular  pleasure  in  talking  of  '*. ; 
and  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  not  been  backward  on 
all  such  occasions  to  blazon  forth  your  merit,  and  to 
make  her  sensible  how  advantageous  a  match  you  will 
Le  to  her. 

Love.  Yon  did  very  well,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  small  favour  to  ask  of  you. 
— 1  have  a  lawsuit  depending,  which  I  am  on  the 
very  brink  of  losing  for  want  of  a  little  money  ;  [He 
looks  gravely. ~\  and  you  could  easily  procure  my  suc- 
cess if  you  liud  the  least  friendship  for  me.  You  can't 
imagine,  »ir,  the  pleasure  she  lakes  in  talking  of  yon. 
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\llc  looks  p<case(T\ — Ah  !  how  you  will  delight  her ! 
ho\v  your  venerable  mien  will  charm  her!  she  will 

never  be  able  to  withstand  you. But   indeed,  sir, 

this. lawsuit  will  be  ofatenible  consequence  to  me. 
[He  looks  grave  again.']  1  am  ruined  if  I  lose  it,  which 
a  very  small  matter  would  prevent.  Ah,  sir,  had  you 
but  si'm  the  raptures  with  which  she  has  heard  me 
talk  of  you!  [He  resumes  his  gaiety. ~\  how  pleasure 
spark  ltd  in  her  eyes  at  the  recital  of  your  good  quali- 
ties! in  short,  to  discover  a  secret  to  you  which  I 
promised  to  conceal,  I  have  worked  up  her  imagina- 
tion till  she  is  downright  impatient  of  having  the 
Diatch  concluded. 

Love.  Lappet,  yon  have  acted  a  very  friendly  part, 
and  I  own  lhat  1  have  all  the  obligations  in  the  world 
to  you. 

Lap.  I  beg  you  would  give  me  this  little  assistance, 
sir;  fife  loo/is  serious."]  it  will  set  me  on  my  feet,  and 
I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  yon. 

Love.  Farewell;  I'll  go  and  finish  my  dispatches. 

Lap.  1  assure  you,  sir,  you  could  never  assist  me 
in  a  greater  necessity. 

Love.  I  must  go  give  some  orders  about  a  particu- 
lar a  Hair 

Lap.  I  would  not  importune  you,  sir,  if  I  was  not 
forced  by  the  last  extremity. 

Love.  I  expect  the  tailor  about  turning  my  coat. 
Don't  you  think  this  coat  will  look  well  enough 
turnd  with  new  buttons  fora  wedding  suit. 

Lap.  For  pity's  sake,  sir,  don't  refuse  me  this  small 
favour:  I  shall  be  undone,  indeed,  sir:  if  it  were  but 
so  small  a  matter  as  ten  pounds,  sir. 

Lone.  I  think  1  hear  the  tailor's  voice. 

Lap.    If  it  were  but  five  pounds,  sir;   but  three 
pounds,    sir:  nay,    sir,    a  single  guinea  would  be  of 
service  fora  day  or  two. 
[As  he  effers  to  go  out  on  either  side  she  intercepts  him . 

Love.  I  must  go  ;  I  can't  stay.     Hark  there,  some- 
bodv  calls  me.     I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  in- 
deed 1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  [Exit. 
D   2 
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Lap.  Go  to  the  gallows,  i<>  tlie  devil,   lil.e  a  <-o\r- 
tous  good-iTor-nothing  villain  as  you  arc  !    Ram 
in  trie  right:   however,  1  shall   nut   quit   the  a 
for  tho'  I.  get  nothing  out  of  him,   1  am  sure  oi'iny  re- 
ward from  the  oilier  M<!C. 

7 •'"«/>  <•.»;///  /o  one  party  icUl  a»[fide, 
(ind'J  politicians  wiL  •  I'lc, 

i  ft  one  Jails  then'  re  j\  e'd>  i:ic.  [Exit. 
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Continues.     Enla-  HARRIET,  FKKDERICK,   and 
CLERIMONT. 

l-'rcticrick.  1  THINK,  sir,  you  have  ;';iven  niy  sislcr 

a  very  suhstuiuial  proof  of  your  affection.     I  am  sorry 

you  could  have  stu  h  a  suspicion  of  me  as  to  imagine 

1  could  have  betJn  an  enemy  to  one  who  has  approxtd 

it'a  gentleman  and  a  lover. 

C'lcr.  Ifanv  tiling,  sir,  could  add  to  my  misfor- 
tunes, it  would  be  to  he  thus  obliged  without  hu\i;ij 
any  prospect  of  repaying  the  »' 

1'rcJ.  Every  word  \  :iher  conviction 

to  me  that  you  are  what  you  have  declared   yoi. 
"  for    there  is    something   in   a   generous  education 
"  which  it  is  impossible  for   persons  who  wanr 
"  happiness  to  counterfeit;"  therefore  hencefonb    I 
beg  you  to  believe  me  smcerelv  your  friend. 

liar.  Come,  come,  pray  a  truce  with  your  compli- 
ments, for  I  hear  my  father's  cough  coming  this  way. 
Enter  LOVEGOLD. 

Love.  So,  so,  this  is  just  as  I  would  have  it.  Let 
me  tell  you,  children,  this  is  a  prudent  younp;  man, 
.ind  you  cannot  converse  loo  much  with  him  :  he  will 
teach  you,  sir,  for  all  you  hold  \otir  head  so  ! 
better  sense  than  to  borrow  money  at  fifty  per  cent. 
And  you,  madam,  1  he  will  infuse  good 

things  irilo  you  too,  if  you  will  hut  hearken  to  him. 

Fred.  While,  you  live,  sir,  we  shall  want  no  other 
instructor. 

J^ove.  Come  hither,  Harriet,  you  know  to-night  I 
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have  invited  our  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Spindle. 
jNow  I  intend  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saving  the 
expence  of  another  entertainment  by  inviting  Mari- 
ana and  her  mother ;  for  I  observe  that,  take  what 
care  one  will,  there  is  always  more  victuals  provided 
on  these  occasions  than  is  eat ;  and  an  additional 
guest  makes  no  additional  expence. 

Cler.  Very  true,  sir :  besides,  though  they  were  to 
rise  hungry,  no  one  ever  calls  for  more  at  another 
person's  table. 

Love.  Right,  honest  Clerimont,  and  to  rise  with 
an  appetite  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  things  in  the 
world.  Harriet,  1  would  have  you  go  immediately 
and  carry  the  invitation;  you  may  walk  thither,  and 
they  will  bring  you  back  in  a  coach. 

liar.   I  shall  obey  you,   sir. 

Loce.  Go;  that's  my  good  girl.  And  you,  sir,  1 
desire  would  behave  civilly  at  supper. 

Fred.  "VV'liv  should  you  suspect  me,  sir  ? 

Love.  I  know,  sir,  with  what  eyes  such  sparks  as 
you  look  upon  a  mother-in-law  ;  but  if  you  hope  for 
my  forgiveness  of  your  late  exploit,  I  would  advise 
you  to  behave  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner 
imaginable. 

Fred.  I  cannot  promise,  sir,  to  be  overjoy'd  at  her 
being  my  mother-in-law;  but  this  1  will  promise,  you, 
I  will  be  as  civil  to  her  as  you  could  wish  :  1  will 
behold  her  with  as  much  affection  as  you  can  desire 
me:  that  is  an  article  upon  which  you  may  be  sure 
of  a  most  punctual  obedience. 

Love.  That  I  think  is  the  least  I  can  expect. 

Fred.  Sir,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Enter  JAMES. 

James.  Did  you  send  for  me,  sir  ? 

Love.  Where  have  you  been?  for  I  have  wanted 
you  above  an  hour. 

James.  Whom,  sir,  did  you  want  ?  your  coachman 
or  your  cook  ?  for  I  am  both  one  and  t'other. 

Love.   1  want  my  coo!:,  sir. 

Jnna.  I  thought  indeed  it  was  not  your  coachman  ^ 
D  3 
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for  you  have  had  no  great  occasion  for  him  since  your 
last  pair  of  geldings  were  staryt-cl — but  your  cook, 
sir,  shall  wait  on  you  in  an  hiitanl. 

[Puts  off  Ins  coachman's  great  coat,  and  appears 
us  a  cook. 

Love.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  f 

James.   \  am  ready  for  your  commands,  sir. 

Love.  I  am  engaged  this  e\eningto  give  a  suoper. 

James.  A  supper,  >ir!  I  have  not  h^ard  the  word 
this  half  year  :  1  have  indeed,  now  anil  then,  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  dinner;  but  for  a  supper,  1  have  not 
ilress'd  one  so  long,  that  I  am  afraid  my  hand  is  out. 

Love.  Leave  off  your  saucy  je-iing,  sirrah,  and  see 
that  you  provide  me  a  good  supper. 

James.  That  may  be  done,  sir,  with  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

Love.  What,  is  the  devil  in  you  ?  always  mon*y. 
Can  you  say  nothing  else  butMoney,  money,  money? 
All  my  servants,  my  children,  my  relations,  can  prc- 
nounce  no  other  word  than  Money ! 

Clcr.    I    never    heard    so    ridiculous   nn    answer. 
"  Here's  a  miracle  for  you  indeed,  to  make  a 
"  supper  with  a  good  deal  of  money  !     Is  the: 
"  thing  so  easy  ?  is  there  any  one  who  can't  do  it  :" 
Would   a  man   shew,  himself  to  be  a  go:>d  cook,   lie 
must  make  a  good  supper  out  of  a  little  money. 

James.   I  wish  you  would  be  so  good,  sir,   as  to 
shew  us  that  art,  and  take  my  office  of  cook 
yourself. 

Love.  Peace,  sirrah,  and  tell  me  what  we  cpn  have, 

"  Jaiiics.  Til  ere' s  a  gentleman,  sir,  who  can  fur* 
"  nish  you  out  a  good  supper  with  a  little  mo. 

"  Love.   Answer  me  yourself. 

James.  "  Why,  sir,"  how  many  will  there  be  at 
table  ? 

Love.  About  eight  or  ten  ;  hut  I  will  have  a  =upper 
flress'd  but  for  er;ht ;  for  if  there  be  enough  ibr  eight 
there  is  enough  for  ten. 

./«  .  e,   sir,  you  h.xvc  at  one  end  of  the 

table  n?  soup;   at  thi  other  a  fine 
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Westphalia  ham  and  chickens ;  on  one  side  a  fillet  of 
vial  roasted,  and  on  the  other  a  turkey,  or  rather  a 
bustard,  which  I  believe  may  be  bought  for  a  guinea 
or  thereabouts. 

Love.  What !  is  the  fellow  providing  an  entertain- 
ment fur  my  lord  mayor  and  the  court  of  aldermen  ? 

James.  Then,  sir,  for  the  second  course  a  leash  of 
pheasants,  a  lea^h  of  fat  poulards,  half  a  dozen  par- 
tridges, one  dozen  of  quails,  two  dozen  of  ortolans, 
three  dozen 

Love.  [J'.  •  hand  Irfpre  James's  mouth.] 

Ah,  villain!  you  are  eating  up  all  J  am  worth. 

James.  Then  a  ragout 

Love.   [,S/.''/jy/,  lY/Vz.J   Hold  your  ex- 

travagant tongue,  sirrah. 

Cicr.  I  hue  \v.ii  a  mind  to  hurst  them  all?  "  lins 
"  my  master  invited  people  to  cram  'em  to  death? 
"  or  do  yon  think  his  friends  have  a  mind  to  eat  him 
"  up  at  one  supper?"  Such  servants  as  you,  -Mr. 
James,  should  be  often  reminded  of,  that  excellent 
saying  of  a  very  wise  man,  We  must  eat  to  live,  not 
live  to  eat. 

Love.  Excellently  well  said,  indeed  !  it  is  the  finest 
sentence  I  ever  heard  in  my  lite.  We  must  live  to 
<at,  and  not  eat  to — No,  that  is  not  it;  how  did  you 
say  ? 

f'lir.  That  we  must  eat  to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat. 

Love.  Extremely  fine!  pray  write  them  out  for  me, 
for  I'm  resolved  to  have  them  clone  in  letters  of  gold, 
or  black  and  white  rather,  over  my  hall  chimney. 

James.  You  have  no  need  to  do  any  more,  sir; 
people  talk  enough  of  you  already. 

Lore.   Pray,  sir,  what  do  people  say  of  me? 

James.  Ah,  sir!  if  I  could  but  beassur'd  that  you 
would  not  bo  nn^ry  with  me — 

Love.  Not  at  all;  so  far  from  it,  you  will  very 
much  oblige  me,  for  I  am  always  very  glucl  to  hear 
what  the  world  says  of  me. 

Jfi.'/.'t.v.  Weil,  sir,  then,  since  you  will  have  it,  I 
V'ill  lei!  you  freely,  that  they  make  a  jest  of  you  every 
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where,  nay,  of  your  very  servants  upon  your  account. 
They  make  ten  thousand  stories  of  you  ;  one  says, 
that  you  have  always  a  quarrel  ready  with  your  ser- 
vants at  quarter-day,  or  when  they  leave  you,  in  order 
to  find  an  excuse  to  give  them  nothing;  another  says, 
that  you  were  taken  one  night  stealing  your  own  oaU 
from  your  own  horses,  for  which  your  coachman  very 
handsomely  belaboured  your  back  :  in  a  word,  sir,  one 
can  go  no  where,  where  you  are  not  the  by- word  ; 
you  are  the  laughing  stock  of  all  the  world  ;  and  you 
are  never  mentioned  but  by  the  names  of  covetous, 
scraping,  stinsy — ^- 

Love.  Impertinent,  impudent  rascal!  beat  hi:n  for 
me,  Clerimont. 

"  Cler.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Mr.  James,  to  give 
"  your  master  this  language? 

"  James.  What's  that  to  you,  sir? — I  fancy  this 
"  fellow's  a  coward  ;  if  he  be  1  will  handle  him." 

Cler.  It  does  not  become  a  servant  to  use  such  lan- 
guage to  his  master. 

James.  Who  taught  you,  sir,  what  becomes  ?  If 
you  trouble  your  head  with  my  business  I  shall  thresh 
your  jacket  For  you.  If  I  once  take  a  stick  in  hand  I 
shall  teach  you  to  hold  your  tongae  for  the  future,  I 
believe.  If  you  offer  so  say  another  word  to  me,  I'll 
break  your  head  for  you. 

[^Drives  Clerimont  to  the  farther  cndofihe  stage. 

Cler.  How,  rascal  !   break  my  head ! 

Jumes.  1  did  not  ?ay  I'd  break  your  head. 

[Clerimont  drives  him  Lack  again. 

Cler.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  that  I  shall  break  yours 
for  this  impudence? 

"  James.  \  hope  not,  sir  :   I  give  yon  no  offence,  sir. 

"  Cler.  That  I  shall  shew  you  the  difference  be- 
tween us." 

Jnmrs.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Sir,  I  was  but  in  jest. 

Cler.  Then  I  shall  warn  you  fo  forbear  these  je^ti 
for  the  future.  [Kicks  him  off* the  stage. 

James.  Nay,  sir,  can't  you  take  a  jest  ?  Why,  I 
>vas  but  in  jest  all  the  while. 
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Lore.  How  happy  am  1  in  such  a  clerk ! 

Clcr.  You  may  leave  the  ordering  of  the  supper  to 
me,  sir;  J  will  take  care  of  that. 

Love.  Do  so :  see  and  provide  something  to  cloy 
their  stomachs  :  let  there  be  two  great  dishes  of  soup- 
meagre  ;  a  good  larg«j  suet  pudding;  some  dainty  fat 
pork  pic  or  pasty;  a  tine  small  breast  of  mutton,  not 
too  fat  ;  a  Ballad,  and  a  dish  of  artichokes,  which 
\vill  make  plenty  and  variety  enough. 

C'(  r.  I  shall  take  a  particular  care,  sir,  to  provide 
every  thing  to  your  satisfaction. 

Love.  Hut  be  sure  there  be  plenty  of  soup,  be  sure 
of  that. — This  is  a  most  excellent  young  fellow ! — But 
now  will  I  go  pay  a  visit  to  mv  monev!  [Exeunt. 

'    SCENE  II. 
The  Street.    RAMILI&  and  LAPPET  meeting. 

Ham.  Well,  madam,  w  hat  success?  "  Have  1  been 
"  a  false  prophet,  anil  have  you  come  at  the  old 
"  hunks's  purse?  or  have  1  spoke  like  an  oracle,  and 
"  he  is  as  close-fisted  as  usual  r" 

Lap.  Never  was  a  person  of  my  function  so  used: 
all  my  rhetoric  availed  nothing.  While  I  was  talking 
to  him  about  the  lady,  he  smiled  and  was  pleaded;  but 
the  moment  1  mentioned  money  to  him,  his  counte- 
nance changed,  and  he  understood  not  one  word  that 
I  said.  But  now,  Ramilie,  what  do  you  think  this 
affair  is  that  I  am  transacting? 

Ham.  Nay,  Mrs.  Lappet,  now  you  are  putting  too 
sever;  a  task  upon  me.  How  is  it  possible,  in  the 
vast  variety  of  affairs  which  you  honour  with  taking 
into  your  bands,  that  I  should  be  able  to  guess  which 
is  so  happy  as  to  employ  your  immediate  thoughts? 

Lap.  Let  me  tell  you  then,  sweet  sir,  that  I  am 
transacting  an  affair  Between  your  master's  mistress 
and  his  father. 

Ham.  What  affair,  pr'ythee. 

Lap.  What  should  it  be  but  the  old  one,  matri- 
mony? In  short,  your  master  and  his  father  are  rivals. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  on't,  and  I  wish  the  old  gentleman 
euccess  with  all  my  heart. 
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Lap.  How!  are  you  your  master's  enemy  ? 

Rain.  No,  m.uLun,  1  :nn  so  much  his  friend  tnat 
I  had  rather  he  should  lose  his  mistress  than  his  hum- 
ble servant,  which  must  be  the  case,  for  I  am  deter- 
mined against  a  married  family.  I  will  never  be  ser- 
vant to  any  man  who  is  not  liis  own  master. 

Lap.  Why  truly,  when  one  considers  the  case  tho- 
roughly, I  must  be  of  opinion  that  it  woul  1  be  more 
your  master's  interest  to  be  this  lady's  son  in  law  than 
her  husband  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  siie  has  but  little 
fortune;  and  if  she  were  once  married  to  his  son,  I 
dare  swear  the  old  gentleman  would  never  fbigive  the 
disappointment  of  his  love. 

Ram.  And  is  the  old  gentleman  in  love'? 

Lap.  Oh,  profoundly!  delightfully!  oh,  that  you 
had  but  seen  him  as  I  have,  with  his  feet  tottering, 
his  eyes  watering,  his  teeth  chattering!  his  old  trunk 
was  shaken  with  a  fit  of  love  just  as  if  it  had  been  a 
fit  of  an  ague. 

Ram.  He  will  have  more  cold  fits  than  hot,  I  be- 
lieve. 

/.///),  Is  it  not  more  advantageous  for  him  to  have 
a  mother-in-law  that  should  open  his  father's  heart 
to  him,  than  a  wife  that  would  shut  it  against  him  ? 
Besides,  it  will  be  better  for  us  all ;  for  if  the  hus- 
band were  as  covetous  as  the  devil,  he  could  not  v,ioj> 
the  hands  of  an  extravagant  wife:  she  will  always 
have  it  in  her  power  to  jeward  them  who  keep  her 
secrets  ;  and  when  the  husband  is  old  enough  to  be 
the  wife's  grandfather,  she  has  always  secrets  that  are 
worth  concealing,  take  my  word  for  it:  so,  faith,  I 
will  e'en  set  about  that  in  earnest  which  I  have  hi- 
therto intended  only  as  a  jest. 

"  Ram.  But  do  you  think  yon  can  prevail  with 
"  her?  will  she  not  be  apt  to  think  she  loses  that  by 
"  the  exchange  which  he  cannot  make  her  amends 
"  for? 

"  Lap.  Ah,  Ramilie!  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great 
"  to  persuade  a  woman  to  follow  her  interest :  we 
"  generally  have  that  more  at  heart  than  you  men 
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'  imagine;  besides,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  listen  to 
'  one  another ;  and  whether  you  would  lead  a  wo- 
'  man  to  ruin,  or  preserve  her  from  it,  the  surest 
'  way  of  doing  either  is  by  .one  of  her  own  MX.  We 

'  are  generally  decoyed  into  the/net  by  birds  of  our 
'  own  fen'.her." 

Kern.  Well,  if  vou  do  succeed  in  vour  undertaking, 
you  will  allow  this,  1  hope,  that  1  first  put  it  into 
your  head. 

Lap.  Yes,  it  is  true  you  did  mention  it  first ;  but  I 
though i  of  it  first,  I  am  sure;  I  must  have  thought 
of  it :  but  I  will  not  lose  a  moment's  time  ;  for  not- 
withstanding all  1  have  said,  young  fellows  are  devils. 
Besides,  this  has  a  most  plausible  tongue  ;  and  should 
lie  get  access  to  Mariana,  may  do  in  a  few  minutes  what 
I  shall  never  beable  to  undo  as  long  as  1  live.  [ZiVuY. 

Kam.  There  goes  the  glory  of  all  chambermaids. 
"  The  jade  has  art,  but  is  quite  Overshadowed  by  her 
"  vanity.  She  will  get  the  better  of  every  one  but 
"  the  person  who  will  condescend  to  praise  her:  for 
"  tho'  she  be  a  most  mercenary  devil,  she  will  swal- 
"  low  no  bribe  half  so  eagerly  as  she  will  flattery. 
"  The  same  pride,  which  warms  her  fancy,  serves  to 
"  cool  her  appetites  ;  and  therefore  though  she  have 
"  nei'.her  virtue  nor  beauty,  her  vanity  gives  her  both. 
"  And  this  is  my  mistress,  with  a  pox  to  her!  Pray, 
"  what  am  I  in  love  \\iih  ?  But  that  is  a  question  so 
"  fe.w  lowers  can  answer,  that  I  shall  content  myself 
"  with  thinking  I  am  in  love  with  Icje  nc  seal  </uoi." 
Match  her  who  can.  -[Ea.it. 

SCENE  III. 

LOVFG  OLD'S  House.  Enter  LOVEGOLD,  FREDERICK, 
HAHRIET,  Mrs.  WISELY,  ar.d  MARIANA. 

Love.  You  see,   madam,  what  it  is  to  marry  ex- 
tiemely  young  :  here  are  a  couple  of  tail  branches  for 
von,  almost  the  age  of  man  and  woman  ;  but  ill  weeds 
pace. 

Mrs.  Wise.  When  children  come  to  their  age,  Mr. 
,!;!,  they  are  no  longer  anv  trouble  to  their 
•  v,  hat  I  have  always  dreaded  was  to  have 
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married  into  a  family  where  there  were  small  chil- 
dren. 

Locc.  Pray  give  me  leave,  young  lacly  :  I  have  been 
told  you  have  no  great  aversion  to  spectacles:  it  is  not 
that  yeuir  charms  do  not  sufficiently  strike  the  naked 
eye,  or  th  it  they  want  addition  ;  hut  it  is  with  glasses 
we  look  at  the  stars,  and  I'll  maintain  you  are  a  star 
of  beauty,  that  is,  the  finest,  brightest,  and  most 
glorious  of  all  stars. 

Mar.  Harriet,  I  shall  certainly  burst.  Oh  !  nau- 
seous filthv  fellow  ! 

Love.  Whnt  does  she  say  to  you,  Harriet  ? 

Har.  She  says,  sir,  if  she  were  a  star  you  should  be 
S'H'i  of  her  kindest  influence. 

Love.  How  can  I  return  this  great  honour  you  do 
me  ? 

Mar.  Ah  !  what  an  animal  !  what  a  wretch  ! 

Love.  How  vastly  am  I  obliged  to  you  for  these 
kind  sentiments ! 

Alar.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  it  out,  unless 
yon  keep  him  at  a  greater  distance. 

Love.  [Listening."]  I  shall  make  them  both  keep 
their  dist;;.  .n.  Hark'e,  you  Mr.  SpcndaH, 

why  don't  you  come  and  make  this  ladv  some  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  great  honour  she  does  your  lather  ? 

Fred.   My  father  has  indeed,  madam,  much  \\ 
to  be  vain  of  his  choice  :  you  will  he  doubtless  a  very 

freat  honour  to  our  family  :  notwithstanding  which, 
cannot  dissemble  my  real  sentimenis  so  far  as  to 
counterfeit  any  joy  I  shail  have  in  the  name,  of  son- 
in-law  ;  nor  can  I  help  saying,  that  if  it  were  in  n,v 
power  I  believe  I  should  make  no  scruple  of  pa 
in;;  the  match. 

.•lieve  it  indeed  ;  wore  they  to  ask  the 
of  their  children,  few  parents  would  marry  twice. 

Lore.  Why,  yon   ill-bivd   blockhead,  is   th-i 
compliment  you  make  your  mother-in-law.' 

/.  Well,  f-ir,  since  you  will  h.ive  me  talk  i 
other  stv!e — duller  me,  madam,  to  put  rr, 
place  of  mv  fatiu'r;  and  believy  n:c 
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you  1  never  saw  any  one  half  so  charming  ;  "  that  I 
"  can  imagine  no  happiness  equal  lo  that  of  pleasing 
"  you  j"  that  to  be  called  your  husband  would  be  to 
my  ears  a  tide  more  blest,  more  glorious,  than  that 
of  the  greatest  of  princes.  "  The  possession  of  you  is 
'•  the  most  valuable  gift  in  the  power  of  fortune  5 
"  that,  is  the  lovely  mark  to  which  all  my  ambition 
"  tends;  there  is  nothing  which  I  am  not  capable 
"  of  undertaking  to  attain  so  great  a  blessing;  all 
"  difficulties,  when  you  are  the  prize  in  pursuit — " 
Love.  Hold,  hold,  sir  !  softly,  if  you  please! 
Fred.  I  am  only  saying  a  lew  civil  things,  sir,  for 
you  to  this  lady. 

Love.  Your  humble  servant,  sir!  I  have  a-tongue 
to  say  civil  things  with  myself;  I  have  no  need  of 
such  an  interpreter  as  you  are,  sweet  sir. " 

Mar.  If  your  father  could  not  speak  better  for  him- 
self than  his  son  can  for  him,  1  am  afraid  he  would 
meet  with  little  success. 

Love.  I  don't  ask  yon,  ladies,  to  drink  any  wine 
before  supper,  lest  it  should  spoil  your  stomachs. 

Fred.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  order  some  sweet- 
meats, sir,  and  lokay,  in  the  next  room  :  I  hope  the 
ladies  will  excuse  what  is  wanting. 

Mrs.  /For.  There  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  col- 
lation. 

Fred.  [To  Mariana.]]  Did  you  ever  see,  madam,  sb 
fine  a  brilliant  as  that  on  my  father's  finger  ? 
Mar.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  very  line  one. 
Fred.  You  cannot  judge  of  it,  madam,  unless  you 
were  to  see  it  nearer.     If  yon  will  give  me  leave,  sir. 
[Takes  it  off  from  his  father's  Jinger,  and  gives  it  to 
Mariana.]    There  is  no  seeing  a  jewe.1  while  it  is  on 
the  finger.  . 

Mrs.  nise.  Mar.   It  is  really  a  prodigious  fine  one. 
1'red.  [preventing  Mariana,   inho  is  going  to  return 
il.~\  No,  madam,  it  is  already  in  the  best  hands.   My 
father,  madam,  intends  it  as  a  present  to  you,  there- 
fore 1  hope  you  will  accept  it. 
Love.  Present !  1  ! 
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Fred.  Is  it  not,  sir,  your  request  to  this  lady  that 
she  should  wear  this  bauble  for  your  sake  ? 

Love.  [To  his  son.~\   Is  the  devil  in  you? 

Fred.  He  makes  signs  to  me  that  I  would  entreat 
you  to  accept  it. 

Mar.  I  shall  not  upon  my  word. 

Fred.  He  will  not  receive  it  a  sain. 

Love.   1  shall  run  stark  staring  mad  ! 

Mar.  I  must  insist  on  returning  it. 

Fred.  It  would  be  cruel  in  you  to  refuse  him;  let 
me  entreat  you,  madam,  not  to  shock  my  poor  father 
to  such  a  degree. 

Mrs;  Wise.  It  is  ill-breeding,  child, to  refuse  so  often. 

Love.  Oh,  that  the  devil  would  but  fly  away  with 
this  fellow  ! 

Fred.  See,  madam,  what  agonies  he  is  in  lest  you 

should  return  it- It  is  not  my  fault,  dear  sir  !    I  do 

all  I  can  to  prevail  with  her — but  she  is  obstinate • 

For  pity's  sake,  madam,  keep  it. 

Love.  [To  his  SON.]   Infernal  villain  ! 

Fred.  My  father  will  never  forgive  me,  madam, 
unless  I  succeed  :  on  my  knees  I  entreat  you. 

L»ve.  The  cut-throat ! 

Mrs.  Wise.  Daughter,  I  protest  you  make  me 
ashamed  of  you.  Come,  come,  put  up  the  ring, 
since  Mr.  Lovegold  is  so  uneasy  about  it. 

Mar.  Your  commands,  madam,  always  determine 
me,  and  I  shall  refuse  no  longer. 

Love.  I  shall  be  undone  !  I  wish  I  was  buried 
while  I  have  one  farthing  left. 

Enter  JAMES. 

James.  Sir,  there  is  a  man  at  the  door  who  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Love.  Tell  him  I  am  busy — bid  him  come  another 
time — bid  him  leave  his  business  with  you 

James.  Must  he  leave  the  u:oney  he  lias  brought 
with  me,  ?ir?  [.Eri/ James. 

Love.  y~d,  no,  stay — tell  him  I  come  this  infant. 
T  ask  pardon,  ladies,  I'll  wait  on  you  agaii;  imme- 
diately. [Exit. 
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/•>('(/.  Will  you  please,  ladies,  to  walk  into  the  next 
room,  and  taste  the  collation  1  was  mentioning? 

Mar.  I  have  ate  too  much  fruit  already  this  after- 
noon. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Really,  sir,  this  is  an  unnecessary  trou- 
ble ;  but  since  the  tokay  is  provided,  I  will  taste  one 
glass. 

liar.  I'll  wait  on  you,  madam. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  \Visely  and  Harriet. 

Mar.  That  is  a  mighty  pretty  picture  over  the  door, 
Harriet;  is  it  a  family-piece,  my  dear?  I  think  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  you  in  it ;  are  not  you  generally 
thought  very  like  it? — Heyday!  where  is  my  mamma 
and  your  sister  gone? 

Fred.  They  thought,  madam,  we  might  have  some 
business  together,  and  so  were  willing  to  leave  us 
alone. 

Mar.  Did  they  so?  but  as  we  happen  to  have  no 
business  together,  we  may  as  well  follow  them. 

Fred.  When  a  lover  has  no  other  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount but  those  his  mistress  throws  in  his  way,  she 
is  in  the  right  not  to  become  too  easy  a  conquest ;  but 
were  you  as  kind  as  I  could  wish,  my  father  would 
still  prove  a  sufficient  bar  to  our  happiness,  therefore 
it  is  a  double  cruelty  in  you. 

Alar.  Our  happiness!  how  came  your  happiness 
and  mine  to  depend  so  on  one  another,  pray,  "  when 
"  that  of  the  mother  and  son-in-law  are  usually  so 
*'  very  opposite!" 

Fred.  This  is  keeping  up  the  play  behind  the  cur- 
tain. Your  kindness  to  him  comes  from  the  same 
spring  as  your  cruelty  to  me. 

Mur.  Modest  enough !  then  I  suppose  you  think 
both  fictitious. 

Fred.  Faith,  to  be  sincere,  I  do.  Without  arro- 
gance, I  think  1  have  nothing  in  me  so  detestable  as 
should  make  you  deaf  to  all  1  say,  or  blind  to  all  1 
suffer.  This  1  am  certain,  there  is  nothing  in  him  so 
charming  as  to  captivate  a  woman  of  your  sense  in  a 
moment? 

£2 
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3Iar.  You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  money,  money,  the 
most  charming  of  ail  things;  money,  which  will  say 
more  in  one  moment  than  the  most  eloquent  lover 
can  in  years.  Perhaps  you  will  s:iy  a  man  is  not 
young;  I  answer  he  is  rich:  he  is  not  genteel,  hand- 
some, witty,  brave,  good-humoured ;  but  he  is  rich, 

rich,  rich,  rich,  rich that  one  word   contradicts 

every  thing  you  can  say  against  him  :  and  if  you  were 
to  praise  a  person  for  a  whole  hour,  and  end  with — 
but  he  is  poor,  you  overthrew  all  that  you  have  said; 
for  it  has  long  been  an  established  maxim,  that  he 
who  is  rich  can  have  no  vice,  and  he  irm  is  poor  can 
have  no  virtue. 

Fred.  These  principles  are  foreign  to  the  real  sen- 
timents of  Mariana's  heart,  1  vow,  did  you  but 
know  how  ill  a  counterfeit  you  are,  how  awkwardly 
ill- nature  sits  upon  you,  you'd  never  wear  it. 
There  is  not  one  so  abandoned  but  that  she  can 
affect  what  is  amiable  better  than  you  can  what  is 
odious.  Nature  has  painted  in  you  the  com- 
plexion of  virtue  in  such  lively  colours,  that  no- 
thing but  what  is  lovely  can  suit  you  or  appear 
your  own." 

Enter  HARRIET. 

Har.  I  left  your  mamma,  Mariana,  wiih  Mr.  C!e- 
rimont,  who  is  shewing  her  some  pictures  in  thegal- 
krv.  Well,  have  \ou  told  him? 

'Mar.  Told  him  "what?  v 

liar.  Why,  what  you  told  me  this  afternoon,  that 
you  loved  him. 

Mar.  I  tell  you  I  loved  him — Oh,  barbarous  false- 
hood! 

Fred.  Did  you?  could  you  say  so?  Oh,  repeat  it 
to  my  face,  and  make  me  bless'd  to  that  degree! 

Har.  Repeat  it  to  him,  can't  you?  How  can  you 
be  so  ill-natur'd  to  conceal  any  thing  from  another 
which  would  make  him  happy  to  know  ? 

Mar.  The  lie  would  choke  me  were  I  to  say  so. 
liar.  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  have  said  you  hated 
him  so  often  that  you  need  not  fear  that.     But  if  she 
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•will  not  discover  it  to  you  herself,  take  my  wojd  fo 
it,  brother,  she  is  your  own  without  any  possibility 
of  losing;  she  is  full  as  fond  of  you  as  you  are  of 
her.  I  hate  this  peevish,  foolish,  coyness  in  women, 
who  will  suffer  a  worthy  lover  to  languish  and  de- 
spair, when  they  need  only  put  themselves  to  the 
pain  of  telling  truth  to  make  him  easy. 

Mar.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Miss  Harriet,  this 
is  a  treatment  I  did  not  expect  from  you,  especially 
in  your  own  house,  madam.  1  did  not  imagine  \  was 
invited  hither  to  he  betrayed,  and  that  you  had  en- 
tered into  a  plot  with  your  brother  against  my  repu- 
tation. 

Har.  We  form  a  plot  against  your  reputation  !  I 
wish  you  could  see,  my  dear!  how  prettily  these  airs 
become  you — take  my  word  for  it  you  would  have  no 
reason  to  be  in  love  with  your  fancy. 

Mar.  I  should  indeed  have  no  reason  to  be  in  love 
with  mv  fancy  if  it  were  fixed  where  you  have  insi- 
nuated it  "  to  be  placed." 

Har.  If  you  have  any  reason,  madam,  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  choice,  it  is  from  denying  it.  My 
brother  is  every  way  worthy  of  you,  madam ;  and  give 
me  leave  to  left  you,  if  I, can  prevent  it,  you  shall  not 
render  him  as  ridiculous  to  the  town  as  you  have 
done  some  other  of  your  admirers. 

Fred.  Dear  Harriet!  carry  it  no  farther;  you  will 
ruin  me  for  ever  with  her. 

Har.  Away!  you  do  not  know  the  sex;  her  vanity 
will  make  you  play  the  fool  till  she  despises  you,  and 

then  contempt"  %vill  destroy  her  affection  for  you 

It  is  a  part  she  has  often  played. 

Mar.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  however,  madam,  for 
the  lesson  you  have  given  me,  how  far  I  may  depend 
on  a  woman's  friendship:  it  will  be  my  own  fault  if 
ever  I  am  deceiv'd  hereafter. 

liar.  My  friendship,  madam,  naturally  cools  when 

I  discover  its  object  less  worthy  than  I  imagined  her. 

— I  can  never  have  any  violent  esteem  for  one  who 

would  make  herself  unhappy  to  make  the  person  who 

t  3 
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dotes  on  her  more  so;  the  ridiculous  custom  of  i.he 
world  is  a  poor  excuse  for  such  a  behaviour;  and  in 
my  opinion  the  coquette  who  sacrifices  the  ease  and 
reputation  of  as  many  as  she  is  able  to  an  ill-natured 
vanity,  is  a  more  odious,  a  more  pernicious  creature, 
than  the  wretch  whom  fondness  betrays  to  make  her 
lover  happy  at  the  cxpence  of  her  own  reputation. 
]\ntcr  Mrs.  WISELY  and  CLERIMONT. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  have  a  most 
excellent  taste  for  pictures. 

Mar.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer :  if  you  had  been 
base  enough  to  have  given  up  all  friendship  and  ho- 
nour, good-  breeding  should  have  restrained  you  from 
using  me  after  this  inhuman,  cruel,  barbarous  man- 
ner. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Bless  me,  child!  what's  the  matter? 

liar.  Let  me  entreat  yon,  Mariana,  not  to  expose 
yourself;  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  his 
side,  and  therefore  pray  let  the  whole  be  a  secret. 

Mar.  A  secret !  no,  madam  :  the  whole  world  shall 
know  how  I  have  been  treated.  I  thank  Heaven  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  be  revenged  on  you;  and  if  I 
am  not  revenged  on  you 

Fred.  See,  sister,  was  I  not  in  the  right?  did  I  not 
tell  you  you  would  ruin  me  ?  and  now  you  have  done 
it. 

liar.  Courage!  all  will  go  well  yet:  you  must  not 
be  frightened  at  a  fe*v  storms;  these  arc  only  blaats 
that  carry  a  lover  to  his  harbour. 

Enter  LOVEGOLD. 

Love.  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  I  have  dispatched  my 
business  with  all  possible  haste. 

Ulrs.  Wise.  1  did  not  expect,  Mr.  Lovegold,  when 
xve  were  invited  hither,  that  your  children  intended  to 
affront  us. 

Love.  Has  any  one  affronte*  you,  minium? 

>Mrs.  Wise.  Your  children,  sir,  have  used  my  poor 
girl  so  ill  that  they  have  brought  tears  into  her  eyes. 
I  can  assure  you  we  are  not  used  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner.  My  daughter  is  of  as  good  family. — 
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Love .  Out  of  my  sight,  audacious  vile  wretches ! 
and  let  me  never  see  you  again. 

Fred.  Sir,  T 

Love.  I  won't  hear  a  word,  and  1  wi.-h  I  may  never 
liear  you  more.  Was  ever  such  impudence!  to  dire, 
after  what  I  have  told  you 

Har.  Come,  brother^  perhaps  I  may  give  you  some 
comfort. 

Fred.  I  fear  you  have  destroyed  it  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Frederick  and  Harriet. 

Love.  How  shall  I  make  you  amends  for  the  rude- 
ness you  have  suffered?  Poor  pretty  creature!  had 
they  stolen  my  purse  I  would  almost  as  soon  have 
pardoned  them. 

Mrs.  Wise.  The  age  is  come  to  a  fine  pass  indeed, 
if  children  are  to  control  the  wills  of  their  parents  ! 
If  I  would  have  consented  to  a  second  match,  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  a  child  of  mine  oppose  it ! 

Love.  Let  us  be  married  immediately,  my  dear  ! 
and  if  after  that  they  ever  dare  to  offend  you,  they 
shall  stay  no  longer  under  my  roof. 

"  Mrs.  J^'ise.  Look'e,  Mariana,  I  know  your  con- 
"  sent  will  appear  a  little  sudden,  and  not  altogether 
"  conform  to  those  nice  rules  of  decorum  of  which  I 
"  have  been  all  my  life  so  strict  an  observer;  but 
"  this  is  so  prudent  a  match,  that  the  world  will  be 
"  apt  to  give  you  a  dispensation.  When  women  seem 
"  too  forward  to  run  away  with  idle  young  fellows, 
"  the  world  is,  as  it  ought  to  he,  very  s-evere  on  them; 
"  but  when  they  only  consult  their  interest  in  their 
"  consent,  though  it  be  never  so  quickly  given,  we 
"  say — La!  who  suspected  it;  it  was  mighty  privately 
"  earned  on ! 

"  Mar.  I  resign  myself  entirely  over  to  your  will, 
"  tnaclam,  and  am  at  your  disposal." 

Mrs.  Ii'-isc.  Mr.  Eovegold,  my  daughter  is  a  little 
shy  on  this  occasion:  you  know  your  courtship  h.;s 
not  been  of  any  long  date;  but  she  lias  considered 
your  great  merit,  and  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  give 
vou  her  conjuU. 
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Love.  And  shall  1?  Ilcy!  1  begin  to  find  myself 
the  happiest  man  upon  earth  !  'Od,  madam,  yon 
shall  be  a  grandmother  within  these  ten  niontha— 1 
am  a  very  young  fellow. 

Mar.  if  you  were  five  years  younger,  I  should  ut- 
terly detest  you. 

Love.  The  very  creature  she  was  described  to  be ! 
No  one  sure  ever  so  luckily  found  a  mass  of  treasure 
as  I  have.  My  pretty  siveet!  if  you  will  walk  a  few 
minutes  in  the  garden,  I  will  wait  on  you;  I  must 
give  some  necessary  orders  to  my  clerk. 

Mrs.  Wise.  We  shall  expect  you  with  impatience. 
\_Exeunt  Mariana  and  Mrs.  Wisely. 

Love.  Clerimont,  come  hither  :  you  see  the  disor- 
der my  house  is  like  to  be  in  this  evening.  I  must 
irnst  e-very  thing  to  your  care;  see  that  matters  be 
managed  with  as  small  expence  as  possible.  My  ex- 
travagant son  has  sent  for  fruit,  sweatmeats,  and  to- 
kay.  Take  care  what  is  not  eat  or  drank  be  returned 
to  the  tradespeople.  If  you  can  save  a  bottle  of  the 
wine  let  that  be  sent  back  too  ;  and  put  up  what  is 
left,  if  part  of  a  boitlc,  in  a  pint:  that  I  will  keep  for 
my  own  drinking  when  I  am  sick.  Be  sure  that  the 
servants  of  my  guests  be  not  asked  to  come  farther 
than  the  hall,  for  fear  some  of  mine  should  ask  them 
to  eat.  I  trust  every  thing  to  yon. 

Cler.  I  shall  take  all  the  care  possible,  sir:  but 
there  is  one  thing  in  this  entertainment  of  yours 
•which  gives  me  inexpressible  pain. 

Lore.   What  is  that,  pr'ythee  ? 

Cicr.  That  is,  the  cause  of  it.  Give  me  leave,  sir, 
to  Le  free  on  this  occasion.  I  am  sorry  a  man  of 
your  years  and  prudence  should  be  prevailed  on  to 
so  indiscreet  an  action  as  1  fear  this  marriage  will  be 
called. 

Love.  I  know  she  has  not  quite  so  great  a  fortune 
as  I  might  expect. 

Clcr.   Has  she  any  fortune,  sir? 

Jscvc.  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  I  have  been  very  well  assured 
that  her  mother  is  in  very  good  circumstancesj  and 
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NOU  know  she  is  her  only  daughter.  Besides,  she  has 
several  qualities  which  will  save  a  fortune  ;  "  and  a 
"  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got.  Since  1  find  1  have 
"  great  occasion  for  a  wife,  1  might  have  searched  ail 
"  o\cr  this  town  tuvJ  not  have  got  one  cheaper." 

.  Sure  you  are  in  a  dream,  sir;   she  save  a  for- 
tune ! 

Love.  In  the  article  of  a  table  at  least  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

(  AT.  Sure,  sir,  you  do  not  know 

Love.  In  clothes  t\vo  hundred  more 

('/(/-.  There  is  not,  sir,  in  the  whole  town 

Love.  In  jewels  one  hundred;  play  five  hundred  : 
these  have  been  all  proved  to  me  ;  besides  all  that  her 
mother  is  worih.  In  short,  I  have  made  a  very  pru- 
dent choice. 

Clcr.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Love.  Take  a  particular  care  of  the  family,  my  good 
Pray  let  there   be   nothing  wasted. 

[Exit  Love. 

Cler.  How  vainly  do  we  spend  our  breath,  while 
passion   shuts  the  ears    of  those  we  talk  to.      "I 
thought  it  'impossible  for  any  thing  to  have  sur- 
mounted his  avarice  ;  but  I  find  there  is  one  little 
passion   which  reigns  triumphant  in  every  mind 
it  creeps  into,    and,  whether  a  man  be  covetous, 
proud,  or  cowardly,  it  is  in  the  power  of  woman 
to  make  him  liberal,   humble,  and  brave."     Sure 
this  young  lady  will  not  let  her  fury  carry  her  into 
the  arms  of  a  wretch  she  despises;    but  as  she  is  a 
coquette,  there  is  no  answering  for  any  of  her  actions. 
'  I  will   hasten  to  acquaint  Frederic*;  with  what  I 
'  have  heard.     Poor  man!   how  little  satisfaction  he 
'  finds  in  his  mistress,  compaiecl  to  what  I  meet  in 
*  Harriet!    Love  to  him  is  misery,  to  me  perfect  hap- 
'  pincss.     Women  are  always  one  or  the  oilier  ;  they 
'  arc-  never  indifferent. 

"    If  hoevcr  tides  for  Icltfr  and  for  irnr-e, 
"  Meets  with  the    reatest  blessin,  or  therealrtt 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  LOVEGOLD'.?  House.    Enter  FREDERICK 


Frederick.  How!  Lappet  my  enemy  !  and  can  she 
attempt  to  forward  Mariana's  marriage  with  my  father? 

Ram.  Sir,  upon  my  honour,  it  is  true;  she  told  it 
me  in  the  highest  confidence  ;  a  trust,  sir,  which  no- 
thing but  the  inviolable  friendship  I  have  for  you  could 
have  prevailed  with  me  to  have  broken. 

Fred.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant;  I  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  your  friendship. 

Rum.  Oh,  sir!  but  really  I  did  withstand  pretty 
considerable  offers:  for,  would  you  think  it,  sir?  the 
jade  had  the  impudence  to  attempt  to  engage  me  too 
in  the  affair.  1  believe,  sir,  you  would  have  been 
pleased  to  have  heard  the  answer  I  gave  her:  Madam, 
says  I,  do  you  think  if  I  had  no  more  honour,  t 
should  have  no  greater  regard  to  my  interest  ?  It  is 
my  interest,  madam,  says  I,  to  be  honest;  for  my 
master  is  a  man  of  that  generositv,  that  liberality, 
that  bounty,  that  I  am  sure  he  will  never  suffer  any 
servant  of  his  to  be  a  loser  by  being  true  to  him.  No, 
no,  says  I,  let  him  alone  for  rewarding  a  servant  when 
he  is  once  assured  of  his  fidelity. 

Fred.  No  demands  now,  Ramilie;  1  shall  find  a 
time  to  reward  you. 

Ram.  That  was  what  I  told  her,  sir.  Do  you 
think,  says  I,  that  this  old  rascal,  (1  ask  your  pardon, 
sir,)  tii,!i  this  hunks,  my  master's  father,  will  live  for 
ever?  A-.^l  then,  says  I,  do  you  think  my  master  will 
not  remember  his  old  friends? 

Frtd.  Well  ;  but,  dear  sir,  let  us  have  no  more  of 
your  rhetoric  —  go  and  fetch  Lappet  hither;  I'll  try  if 
I  can't  bring  her  over. 

Ram.  Kring  her  over!  a  fig  for  her,  sir!  I  have  a 
plot  worth  fifty  of  yours.  I'll  blow  her  up  with  your 
father  :  I'll  make  him  believe  just  the  contrary  of 
every  word  she  has  told  him. 
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Fred.  Can  yon  do  that? 

Ram.  Never  fear  it,  sir  5  I  warrant  my  lies  keep 
even  pace  with  her's.  But,  sir,  I  have  another  plot; 
I  don't  question  but,  before  you  sleep,  1  shall  put 
you  in  possession  of  some  thousands  of  your  father's 
money. 

Fred.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  provoke  me 
to  it;  but  I  ani  afraid  that  will  be  carrying  the  jest 
too  far. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  undertake  to  make  it  out  that  rob- 
bing him  is  a  downright  meritorious  act.  Besides, 
sir,  if  you  have  any  qualms  of  conscience,  you  may 
return  it  him  again  :  your  having  possession  of  it  will 
bring  him  to  any  terms. 

Fred.  Well,  well,  I  believe  there  is  little  danger 
of  thy  stealing  any  thing  from  him ;  so  about  the 
first  affair ;  it  is  that  only  which  causes  my  present 
pain. 

Ram.  Fear  nothing,  sir,  whilst  Ramilie  is  vour 
friend.  [Exit. 

Enter  CLERIVONT. 

Fred.  If  impudence  can  give  a  title  to  success,  I  am 
sine  them  hast  a  good  one. 

Cler.  Oh,  Frederick  !  I  have  been  looking  you  all 
over  the  house.  I  have  news  for  you  which  will  ghe 
me  pain  to  discover,  tho'  it  is  necessary  you  should 
know  it.  In  short,  Mariana  has  determined  to  marry 
your  father  this  evening. 

Fred.  How!  Oh,  Clerimont!  is  it  possible?  cursed 
be  the  politics  of  my  sister;  she  is  the  innocent  occa- 
sion of  this.  And  can  Mariana,  from  a  pique  to  her, 
throw  herself  away?  Dear  Clerimont!  give  me  some 
advice;  think  on  some  method  by  which  1  may  pre- 
vent, at  least,  this  match  ;  for  that  moment  which, 
gives  her  to  my  father  will  strike  a  thousand  daggers 
in  my  heart. 

Cler.  Would  I  could  advise  you  !  But  here  comes 
one  who  is  more  likely  to  invent  some  means  for  your 
deliverance. 

Fred.  Ha!    Lappet, 
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F.uter  LATPET. 

Lap.  Heyday!  Mr.  Frederick,  you  stand  whh  your 
arms  across,  and  look  as  melancholy  as  if  there  were 
a  funeral  jioing  on  in  the  house  instead  of  a  wedding. 

Fred.  This  weddiiu:,  madam,  will  prove  the  occa- 
sion of  my  funeral;  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  being 
instrumental  to  it. 

Lap.  Why,  truly,  if  you  consider  the  case  rightly, 
I  think  you  are;  it  will  be  much  more  to  your  inte- 
rest to — 

Fred.  Mistress,  undo  immediately  what  you  have 
done,  prevent  this  match  which  you  have  forwarded, 
or  by  all  the  devils  which  inhabit  that  heart  of 
yourt 

"  Lap.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir!  you  do  not  intend 
"  to  kill  me? 

"  Fred.  What  could  drive  your  villainy  to  attempt 
"  to  rob  me  of  the  woman  I  dote  on  more  than  life? 
"  what  could  urge  thee,  when  I  trusted  thee  with 
"  my  passion,  when  I  have  paid  the  most  extravagant 
*'  'usury  for  money  to  bribe  thee  to  be  my  friend,  what 
*'  could  sway  thee  to  betray  me? 

"  Lap.   A's  I  hope  to  be  sav'd,  sir,  whatever  I 
"  clone  was  intended  for  your  service. 

"  Fred.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it;  I  know  thou  hast 
"  used  thy  utmost  art  to  persuade  my  father  into  this 
"  match. 

"  Lap.  If  I  did,  sir,  it  was  all  with  a  viijv  towards 
"  your  interest ;  if  I  have  done  any  thing  to  prevent 
•'  your  havii!t«;  her,  it  was  because  1  thought  you 
«'  would  do  bctler  without  her. 

"  Fred.  Wouldst  then,  to  save  my  life,  tear  out  my 
"  heart?  and  dost  thou,  like  an  impudent  inquisitor, 
"  whilst  thou  art  destroying  me,  assert  it  i^  for  my 
<c  own  sal 

L<;:>.  lie  hut  appeas'd,  sir,  and  let  mejccover  out 
ti't    ilv.s   terr:!:'.e  fright  you  have  put  me  into,  and  I 
>ke  you  easy  yet. 

Cler.  Dear  Frederick!  adjourn  your  a;\r;er  for  a 
while,  at  ita^t:  1  am  sure  Mts.  La)  .  your 
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enemy  in  heart;  "  and  whatever  she  has  done,  if  k 
"  has  not  been  for  your  sake,  this  I  dare  confidently 
*'  affirm,  it  has  been  for  her  own :"  and  I  have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  her,  that  the  moment  you  shew  her  it 
will  be  more  her  interest  to  serve  you  than  to  oppose 
you,  you  may  be  secure  of  her  friendship. 

Fred.  But  has  she  riot  already  carried  it  beyond 
retrieval  ? 

Lap.  Alas,  sir!  I  never  did  any  thing  yet  so  effectu- 
ally but  that  I  have  been  capable  of  undoing  it;  nor 
have  I  ever  said  any  thing  so  positively  but  that  1  have 
been  able  as  positively  to  nnsiy  it  again.  As  for  truth, 
I  have  neglected  it  so  long,  that  I  often  forget  which 
side  of  the  question  it  is  of:  besides,  I  look  on  it  to 
be  so  verv  insignificant  towards  success  that  I  am 
indifferent  whether  it  is  for  me  or  against  me. 

Fred.  L^t  me  entreat  you,  dear  madam  !  to  lose  no 
time  in  informing  us  of  your  many  excellent  qualities, 
but  consider  how  very  precious  our  time  is,  since  the 
marriage  is  intended  this  very  evening. 
Lap.  That  cannot  be. 
Cler.  My  own  ears  were  witnesses  to  her  consent. 

Lap.  That  indeed  may  be but  for  the  marriage 

it  cannot  be,  nor  it  shall  not  be. 

1','i'd.  How!  how  will  you  prevent  it? 
Lap.  By  an  infallible  rule  I  have.  Rut,  sir,  Mr. 
Clerimont  was  mentioning  a  certain  little  word  called 
interest  just  now.  1  should  not  repeat  it  to  you,  sir, 
bnt  that  really  one  goes  about  a  thing  with  so  much 
better  a  will,  and  one  has  so  much  better  luck  in  it 
too,  when  one  has  got  some  little  matter  by  it. 

Fred.  He-re  take  all  the  money  I  have  in  my  pocket, 
and  on  my  marriage  with  Mariana  thou  shall  have 
iiftv  more. 

Lap.  That  is  enough,  sir;  if  they  were  half  married 
already,  1  would  unmarry  them  again.  1  am  impatient 
till  !  am  about  it. — Oh,  there  is  nothing  like  gnld  to 
quicken  a  woman's  capacity!  \J',.ill. 

Fred.  Dost  thou  think  I  may  place  any  confidence 
in  what  this  woman  savs? 
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Clrr.  Faith,  I  think  so.  L  have  told  you  how  dex- 
terously she  managed  my  affairs.  I  have  seen  such 
proofs  of  her  capacity,  that  1  am  much  easier  on  your 
account  than  I  was. 

Frrd.  My  own  heart  is  something  lighter  too.  Oh 
Clerimom !  how  dearly  do  we  buy  all  the  joys  which 
we  receive  from  women  ! 

"  Cter.  A  coquette's  lover  generally  pay?  very  se- 
"  verely  indeed  :  his  game  is  sure  to  lead  him  a  long 
"  chase;  and  if  he  catche-  her  at  last,  she  is  hardly 
'•'  worth  carrying  home — You  will  excuse  me. 

"  t'red.  It  docs  not  affect  me,  for  what  appears  a 
"  coquette  in  Mariana,  is  rather  the  effect  of  ^piigiu- 
"  liness  and  youth,  than  any  fixed  habitof  mind  ;  she 
"  has  good  sense  and  good-nature  at  bottom. 

"  Clcr.  If  she  has  good-nature  it  is  at  the  bottom 
"  indeed,  for  I  think  she  has  never  discovered  any  to 
31  you. 

•'  J'red.  Women  of  her  beauty  and  merit  have  such 
"  a  variety  of  admirers,  that  they  are  shocked  to  think 
"  of  giving  up  all  the  rest  by  fixing  on  one.    Be 
"  so  many  pretty  gentlemen  are  continually  atte; 
"  them, and  whispering  «oft  things  in  their  ears,  who 
"  think  all  their  services  well  repaid  with  a  cnrtcsy  or 
"  a  smile,  that  they  are  startled  and  think  a  lover  a 
"  most  unreasonable  creature  who  can  imagine  he 
•f  merits  their  whole  person. 

"  Cier.  They  are  of  all  people  my  aversion  ;  they 
"  are  a  sort  of  spaniels,  who  tho*  they  have  no  chance 
"  of  running  down  the  hare  themselves,  often  spoil 
*'  the  chase.  I  have  known  one  of  these  fellows  pur- 
"  sne  half  the  fine  women  in  town  without  any  oilier 
"  design  than  of  enjoying  them  ail  in  the  arms  of  a 
"  strumpet.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  them  watch- 
•'  iti'J:  the  eyes  of  a  woman  of  quality  half  an  hour, 
•  t  an  opportunity  of  making  a  bow  to  her. 

"  1'reJ.  V\  Inch  ?he  often  returns  with  a  smile  or 
"  some  more  extraordinary  mark  of  afl'ection,  from 
"  a  charitable  design  of  giving  pain  to  her  real  ad- 
"  niircr,  who,  li.o'  he  can't  be  jealous  of  the  animal, 
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'  is  cor.cern'd  to  see  her  condescend  to  take  notice 
1  of  him. 

"  Enter  HARRIET. 

"  Hur.  I  suppose,  brother,  you  have  heard  of  my 
'  good  father's  (Economy,  that  he  has  resolved  to  join 
:  t\vo  entertainments  in  one — and  prevent  giving  an 
'  extraordinary  wedding-supper. 

"  FrcJ.  Yes,  1   have  heard  it,  and  I  hope  have 
:  taken  measures  to  prevent  it. 
"   liar.   Why  did  you  believe  it,  then? 
"  Fred.  1  think  I  had  no  longer  room  to  doubt. 
"  liar.  I  would  not  believe  it,  if  I  were  to  see  them 
in  bed  together. 
"  Fred.   Heaven  forbid  it ! 
"  liar.  So  say  I  too;  Heaven  forbid  I  should  have 
"  such  a  mother-in-law  ;    but  I    think   if  she, were 
"  wedded  into  any  other  family,  yon  would  have 
"  no   reason  to  lament   die   loss  of  so  constant  a 
"  mistress. 

"  Fred.  Dear  Harriet,  indulge  my  weakness. 
"  liar.  I  will  indulge  your  weakness  with  all  my 
"  heart — bat  the  men  ought  not;  for  they  are  such 
"  lovers  as  you  who  spoil  the  women. — Come,  if  you 
"  will  bring  Mr.  Clerimont  into  my  apartment,  I'll 
"  give  you  a  dish  of  tea,  and  you  shall  have  some 
"  sal  vulalilc  in  it,  tho'  you  have  no  real  c:iuse  for 
"  any  depression  of  your  spirits,  for  1  dare  swear 
"  your  mistress  is  very  safe;  and  I  am  sure  if  she 
"  were  to  be  lost  in  the  manner  you  apprehend,*" 
"  she  would  be  the  best  loss  vou  ever  had  in  vour 
"  life. 

"  Clcr.  Oh,  Frederick!  if  your  mistress  were  but 
"  equal  to  your  sister,  you  might  well  be  called  the 
"  happiest  of  mankind. "  Exeunt. 

Eider  MARIANA  and  LAPPET. 
Lap.   Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  so  you  have  persuaded  the 
old  lady  that  you  really  intend  to  have  him  ? 
Mar.  I  tell  you  I  do  really  intend  to  have  him. 
Lap.   I  lave  him  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  for  what  do  you  in- 
ttnd  to  have  him? 

F  2 
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Mar.  Have  I  not  told  you  already,  that  I  will 
marry  him? 

Lap.   Indeed  you  will  not. 

Mar.  How,  ]Vlrs.  Impertinence,  hns  your  mistress 
told  yon  so,  and  did  she  send  you  hither  to  persuade 
me  agaii;?t  the  match? 

Lap.  What  should  you  marry  him  for  ?  As  for  his 
riches,  you  might  as  well  think  of  going  hungry  to  a 
fine  entertainment,  where  you  were  sure  of  not  being 
suffered  to  eat:  the  very  income  of  your  own  fortune 
will  be  more  than  he  will  allow  you.  Adieu  iine 
clothes,  operas,  plays,  assemblies ;  adieu  dear  qua- 
drille—And  to  what  have  you  sacrificed  all  these? — 
not  to  a  husband — for  whatever  you  make  of  him, 
you  will  never  make  a  husband  of  him,  I'm  sure. 

Mar.  This  is  a  liberty,  madam,  I  shall  not  allow 
•you ;  if  you  intend  to  stay  in  this  house,  you  must 
leave  off  these  pretty  airs  you  have  lately  given  your- 
self.— Remember  you  are  a  servant  here,  and  not  the 
mistress,  as  you  have  been  suffered  to  affect. 

Lap.  You  may  lay  aside  your  airs  too,  good  madam, 
if  you  come  to  that;  for  I" shall  not  desire  to  stay  in 
this  house  when  you  are  the  mistress  of  it. 

Mar.  It  will  be  prudent  in  vou  not  to  put  on  your 
usual  insolence  to  me;  for  if  you  do;  your  master 
shall  punish  you  for  it. 

Lap.  I  have  one  more  comfort,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  punish  me  half  so  much  as  he  will  you  ;  the  worst 
lie  can  do  to  me  is  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house — hut 
yon  he  can  keep  in  it.  Wife  to  an  old  fellow!  faugh! 
Mar.  If  Miss  Harriet  sent  you  on  this  errand,  you 
may  return  and  tell  her  her  wit  is  shallower  than  I 
imagined  it — and  since  she  has  no  more  experience, 
I  believe  I  shall  send  my  daughter-in-law  to  school 
again.  [Exit. 

Lap.  Hum  !  you  will  have  a  schoolmaster  at  home. 
I  begin  to  doubt  whether  this  swcet-tcmper'd  creature 
will  not  marry  in  spile  at  last.  I  have  one  project 
more  to  prevent  her,  and  that  I  will  about  instantly. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Garden.     Enter  LOVEGOLD  and  Mrs.  WISELY. 

Love.  I  cannot  be  easy;  I  must  settle  something 
upon  her. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Lovegold,  it  is  unne- 
cessary ;  when  you  die  you  will  leave  your  wife  very 
well  provided  for. 

Love.  Indeed  I  have  known  several  lawsuits  happen 
on  these  accounts  ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  has  been 
thrown  awav  in  disputing  to  which  party  it  belonged. 
1  shall  not  sleep  in  my  grave  while  a  set  of  villainous 
lawyers  are  dividing  the  little  money  1  have  among- 
them. 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  know  this  old  fool  is  fond  enough 
now  to  come  to  any  terms;  but  it  is  ill  trusting  him  : 
violent  passions  can  never  labt  long  at  his  vear<. 

[Aside. 

Love.  What  are  you  considering? 

Mrs.  Wise.  Mr  Lovegold,  I  am  sure,  knows  the 
world  too  well  to  have  the  worse  opinion  of  any  wo- 
man from  her  prudence;  therefore  I  must  tell  you, 
this  delay  of  the  match  does  not  at  all  please  me :  it 
seems  to  argue  your  inclination  abated,  and  so  it  is 
better  to  let  the  treaty  end  here.  My  daughter  has  a 
very  good  offer  now,  which  were  she  to  refuse  on  your 
account,  she  would  make  a  very  ridiculous  figure  in 
the  world  after  you  had  left  her. 

Love.  Alas,  rnadum!  I  love  her  better  than  any 
thing  almost  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  this  delay  is 
to  secure  her  a  good  jointure:  1  am  not  worth  the 
money  the  world  says;  I  am  not  indeed. 

Mrs.  Wise.  Well,  sir,  then  there  can  be  no  harm, 
for  the  satisfaction  both  of  her  mind  and  mine,  in 
your  signing  a  small  contract,  which  can  be  prepared 
immediate 

Love.  \Vliat  signifies  signing,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Jf'ise.  I  see,  sir,  you  don't  cnre  for  it,  so  there 
is  no  harm  done:  and  really  this  other  is  so  very  ad- 
vantageous an  offer,  that  I  don't  know  whether  1  shall 
not  be  blamed  for  refusing  him  on  a:iv  account. 
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Love.  Nny,  but  be  not  in  haste;  what  would  you 
have  me  sign  ? 

Mrs.  Wise.  Onlv  to  perform  vour  promise  of  mar- 
riage. 

Love.  \\  ell,  well,  let  your  lawyer  draw  it  up  then, 
and  mine  shall  look  it  over. 

J/rj?.  J^'ise.  I  believe  my  lawyer  is  in  the  house ;  I'll 
go  to  him  and  get  it  done  instantly,  and  then  we  will 
give  this  gentlemen  a  final  answer.  I  assure  you  he 
is  a  very  advantageous  offer.  [Exit. 

Love.  As  1  intend  to  marry  this  girl,  there  can  be 
no  '.arm  in  signing  the  contract:  her  lawyer  draws  it, 
so  I  shall  be  at  no  expence,  for  I  can  get  mine  lo  look 
it  over  for  nothing.  J  should  have  clone  very  wisely 
indeed  to  have  entitled  her  to  a  third  of  my  fortune, 
•whereas  1  will  not  make  her  jointure  above  a  tenth  ! 
1  protest  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I  have  prevailed 
A\  ith  myself  to  put  off  the  match  :  1  am  more  in  love 
I  find  than  I  suspected. 

Enter  LAPPET. 

Lap.  Oh,  unhappy  miserable  creature  that  I  am! 
what  shall  I  do?  whither  shall  I  go? 

Love.  What's  the  matter,  Lappet? 

Lap.  To  have  been  innocently  assisting  in  betray- 
ing so  good  a  man!  so  good  a  master!  so  good  a 
friend ! 

Love.  Lappet,  1  say. 

Lap.  I  shall  never  forgive  mvself;  I  shall  never 

outlive  it:  1  shall  never  eat,  drink,  sleep 

[Runs  against  him. 

Love.'  One  would  think  you  were  walking  in  your 
sleep  now.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this? 

Lup.  Oh,  sir!— you  are  undone,  sirl  and  I  am 
undone! 

Love,  How!  what!  has  any  one  robbed  me?  have 
I  lost  any  thing? 

Lap.  No,  sir;  but  you  have  got  something. 

Love.  What?   what? 

Lap.  A  wife,  sir. 

'L'ji-e.  No,  1  have  not  yet- but  why ? 
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Lap.  How,  sir!  are  you  not  married? 

Love.  No. 

Lap.  That  is  the  happiest  word  I  ever  heard  come 
out  of  your  month. 

Love.  I  have,  for  some  particular  reasons,  put  off 
the  match  for  a  few  days. 

Lap.  Yes,  sir!  and  for  some  particular  reasons  you 
shall  put  oil  the  match  for  a  few  years. 

Love.  What  do  you  say? 

Lap.  Oh,  sir!  this  affair  has  almost  determined 
me  never  to  engage  in  matrimonial  matters  again.  I 
have  been  finely  deceived  in  this  lady!  1  told  you, 
sir,  she  had  an  estate  in  a  certain  country;  hut  1  find 
it  is  all  a  cheat,  sir;  the  devil  of  any  estate  has  she! 

Love.  How!  not  any  estate  at  all!  how  can  she 
live  then  ? 

Lap.  Nay,  sir,  Heaven  knows  how  half  the  people 
in  this  town  live. 

Love.  However,  it  is  an  excellent  good  quality  in  a 
woman  to  be  able  to  live  without  an  estate.  She  that 
can  make  something  out  of  nothing,  will  make  a  little 
go  a  great  way.  I  am  sorry  she  has  no  fortune  ;  but 
considering  all  her  saving  qualities,  Lappet—— 

Lap.  All  an  imposition,  sir,  she  is  the  most  extra- 
vagant wretch  upon  earth. 

Love.  How!  how!  extravagant? 

Lap.  I  tell  you,  sir,  she  is  downright  extravagance 
itself. 

"  Love.  Can  it  be  possible,  after  what  you  told  me? 

"  Lap.  Alas,  sir!  that  was  only  a  cloak  thrown 
"  over  her  real  inclinations." 

Love.  How  was  it  possible  for  you  to  be  deceived 
in  her? 

Lap.  Alas,  sir!  she  would  have  deceived  any  one 
upon  earth,  even  you  yourself:  for,  sir,  during  a 
whole  fortnight,  since  you  have  been  in  love  with  her, 
she  has  made  it  her  whole  business  to  conceal  her 
extravagance  and  appear  thrifty. 

Love.  That  is  a  good  sign  tho',  Lnppet,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  is  a  good  sign:  right  habits,  as  well  as 
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\\  ronjr,  nrc  got  by  affecting  them  ;  and  she  who  could 
be  thrifty  a  whole  fortnight,  gives  lively  hopes  that 
she  may  be  brought  to  be  so  as  long  as  she  ^ives. 

L'ij).  She  loves  play  to  distraction;  it  is  the  only 
\isible  way  she  has  of  living. 

IMC.  She  must  win  then,  l/ippet;  and  play,  when 
people  pray  the  best  of  the  game*,  is  no  such  very  bad 
thing.  Besides,  as  she  plays  only  to  Support  herself, 
when  she  can  be  supported  without  it,  she  may  lea\e 
it  off. 

Lap.  To  support  her  extravagance,  in  dress  parti- 
cularly ;  why,  don't  you  see,  sir,  she  is  dress  a  out 
to-day  like  a  princess? 

Love.  It  may  be  an  effect  of  prudence  in  a  young 
woman  to  dress  in  order  to  get  a  husband  ;  and  as 
that  is  apparently  her  motive,  when  she  is  married 
that  motive  ceases ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  she  is  in 
discourse  a  very  prudent  young  woman. 

Lap.  Think  of  her  extravagance. 

Love.  A  woman  of  the  greatest  modesty. 

Lnp.   And  extravagance. 

Love.  She  has  really  a  very  fine  set  of  teeth. 

Lap.  She  will  have  all  the  teeth  out  of  your  head. 

Love.  I  never  saw  finer  eyes. 

Lap.  She  will  cut  you  out  of  house  and  home. 

Love.  Charming  hair.  ' 

Lnp.  She  will  ruin  you. 

Love.  Sweet  kissing  "lips,  swelling  breasts,  and  the 
finest  shape  that  ever  was  embraced. 

\_Cutclting  Lap.  in  his  arms. 

Lap.  Oh,  sir!  I  am  not  the  lady — Was  ever  such 
an  old  goat! — Well,  sir,  J  see  you  are  determined 
on  the  match,  and  so  I  desire  you  will  pay  me  my 
wages.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  ruin  of  a  family,  in 
which  I  have  lived  so  long,  that  I  have  contracted  as 
great  a  friendship  for  it  as  if  it  were  my  own;  I  c..n't 
bear  to  see  waste,  riot,  and  extravagance;  to  sec 
ail  the  wealth  a  poor,  honest,  industrious  gentleman 
has  been  raising  all  his  life-time,  squandered  awav  in  a 
year  or  two,  in  feuits,  bulls,  mu;ic,  cards,  clothes, 
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jewels It  would  break  my  heart  to  sec  my  poor 

old  master  eat  out  by  a  set  of  singers,  fiddlers,  milli- 
ners, mantua-makers,  mercers,  toymen,  jewellers, 
fops,  cheats,  rakes — to  see  his  guineas  fly  about  like 
dust,  all  his  ready  money  paid  in  one  morning  to  one 
tradesman,  his  whole  stock  in  the  funds  spent  in  one 
half  year,  all  his  land  swallowed  down  in  another,  all 
hi-;  old  gold,  nay,  the  very  plate  he  has  had  in  his  fa- 
mily time  out  of  mind,  winch  has  descended  from  fa- 
ther to  son  ever  since  the  flood,  "  to  see  even  that 
dispos'd  of."  What  will  they  have  next,  I  wonder, 
when  they  have  had  all  that  he  is  worth  in  the  world, 
and  left  the  poor  old  man  without  any  thing  to 
furnish  his  old  age  with  the  necessaries  of  life? — 
Will  they  be  contented  then  ?  or  will  they  tear  out 
his  bowels,  and  eat  them  too  ?  \_Botk  lurst  into  tears.'] 
The  laws  are  cruel  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  wife  to 
ruin  a  husband  in  this  manner — And  will  any  one 
tell  me,  that  such  a  woman  as  this  is  handsome  ? 
— What  are  a  pair  of  shining  eyes,  when  they  must 
be  bought  with  the  loss  of  all  one's  shining  old  gold? 

Love.  Oh,  my  poor  old  gold! 

Lap.  Perhaps  she  has  a  line  set  of  teeth. 

Love.  My  poor  plate,  that  I  have  hoarded  with  so 
much  care ! 

Lap.  Or  I'll  grant  she  may  have  a  most  beautiful 
shape. 

Love.  My  dear  lands  and  tenements! 

Lap.  What  are  the  roses  on  her  cheeks,  or  lilies  in 
her  neck  ? 

Love.  My  poor  India  bonds,  bearing  at  least  three 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

Lap.  A  fine  excuse,  indeed,  when  a  man  is  ruined 
by  his  wife,  to  tell  us  he  has  married  a  beauty. 
Etittr  Lawyer. 

Law.  Sir,  the  contract  is  ready  ;  my  client  has  sent 
for  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  he  is  now  be- 
low examining  it. 

Love.  Get  you  out  of  my  doors,  you  villain  !  you 
and  your  client  too ;  I'll  contract  you  with  a  pox. 
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Law.   Heyday!   sure  you  are  non  compos  nrntis. 

Lore.  No,  sirrah ;  I  had  like  to  have  been  non  com- 
pos mentis,  but  I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  it. 
Go  and  tell  your  client  I  have  discovered  her;  bid 
her  take  her  advantageous  offer,  for  1  shall  sign  no 
contracts. 

Law.  This  is  the  strangest  thing  I  have  met  v/hh 
in  my  whole  course  of  practice. 

Love.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Lappet:  in- 
deed 1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lap.  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  have  a  very  great  satisfaction 
in  serving  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider*of  that 
little  affair  that  I  mentioned  to  you  to-day,  about  my 
law-suit. 

Love.   I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon. 

Lap.  I  hope,  sir,  you  won't  su tier  me  to  he  ruined 
when  I  have  preserved  you  from  it. 

Love.  I  ley!  [Appearing  deaf. 

Lap.  You  know,  sir,  that  in  Westminster-hall 
money  and  right  are  always  on  the  same  side. 

Love.  Ay,  so  they  are;  very  true,  so  they  ave;  and 
therefore  no  man  can  take  too  much  care  of  his  mo- 
ney. 

Lap.  The  smallest  matter  of  money,  sir,  would  do 
me  an  infinite  service. 

Love.  Hey!  what? 

Lap.  A  small  matter  of  money,  sir,  would  do  me 
a  great  kindness. 

Lore.  Oho!  I  hare  a  very  great  kindness  for  you; 
indeed  1  have  a  very  great  kindness  for  you. 

Lap.  Pox  take  your  kindness  ! — I'm  only  losing 
time!  there's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him;  so  I'll 
even  to  Frederick,  and  see  what  the  report  of  my 
success  will  do  there.  Ah,  would  I  were  married  to 
thee  myself!  [Exit. 

Lore.  "What  a  prodigious  escape  have  I  had !  I  can- 
not look  at  the  precipice  \vithout  being  giddy. 
Enter  HAMILIE. 

Love.  Who  is  that  ?  Oh,  is  it  you,  sirrah?  how 
dare  you  enter  within  these  walls? 
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Ham.  Truly,  sir,  1  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  to  my- 
self. I  think,  after  what  has  happened,  you  have 
no  great  title  to  my  friendship:  but  1  don't  know  how 
it  is,  sir,  there  is  something  or  other  about  you  which 
strangely  engages  my  affections,  and  which,  together 
with  the  friendship  I  have  for  your  sop,  won't  let  me 
suffer  you  to  be  imposed  upon;  and  to  prevent  that, 
sir,  is  the  whole  and  sole  occasion  of  my  coming 
within  your  doors.  Did  not  a  certain  lady,  sir,  called 
Mrs.  Lappet,  depart  from  you  just  now: 

Love.   What  if  she  did,  sirrah  ? 

Ram.  Has  she  not,  sir,  been  talking  to  you  about 
a  young  lady  whose  name  is  Mariana? 

Love.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Rn>n.  Why  then,  sir,  every  single  syllable  she  has 
told  you,  has  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  most 
confounded  lie,  as  is  indeed  every  word  she- says;  for 
I  don't  believe,  upon  a  modest  calculation,  she  has 
told  six  truths  Since  she  has  been  in  the  house.  She 
is  made  up  of  lies  :  her  father  was  an  attorney,  and 
her  mother  was  chambermaid  to  a  maid  of  honour : 
the  first  word  she  spoke  was  a  lie,  and  so  will  be  I  he 
last.  I  know  she  has  pretended  a  great  affection  for 
you,  that's  one  lie,  and  every  thing  she  has  said  of 
Mariana  is  another. 

Love.  How  !  how!  are  you  sure  of  this? 

Ham.  Why,  sir,  she  and  1  laid  the  plot  together; 
that  one  time,  indeed,  I  myself  was  forced  to  deviate 
a  little  from  the  truth,  but  it  was  with  a  good  design; 
tiie  jade  pretended  to  me  that  it  was  out  of  friendship 
to  mvjnaster;  that  it  wa*  because  she  thought  such 
a  matrtb  would  not  be  at  all  to  his  interest;  but  alas, 
sir!  I  know  her  friendship  begins  and  ends  at  home, 
"  and  that  she  has  friendship  for  no  person  living  but 
"  herself."  Why,  sir, .do  but  look  Mariana,  sir,  and 
see  whether  you  can  think  her  such  a  sort  of  woman 
as  she  has  described  her  to  you. 

Lr»:c.  Indeed  she  ha*  appeared  to  me  always  in  a 
different  light.  I  do  believe  what  you  say.  This 
jade  has  been  bribed  by  my  children  to  impose  upon 
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me.  1  forgive  thee  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  tins 
one  service.  I  will  go  and  deny  all  that  I  said  to  the 
lawyer,  and  put  an  end  to  every  thing  this  moment. 
I  knew  it  was  impossible  she  could  be  such  a  sort  of 
woman.  [Exit. 

Ram.  And  I  will  go  find  out  my  master,  make 
him  the  happiest  of  all  mankind,  squeeze  his  purse, 
and  then  get  drunk  for  the  honour  of  all  party- 
coloured  politicians. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Hall.     Enter  FREDERICK  and  LAPPET. 
Fred.  Excellent  Lappet!   I  shall  never  think  I  have 
sufficiently  rewarded  you  for  what  you  have  done. 

Lap.  1  have  only  done  half  the  business  vet:  I 
have,  I  believe,  effectually  broke  off  the  match  with 
your  father.  Now,  sir,  1  shall  make  up  the  matter 
between  you  and  her. 

Frrd.  Do  but  that,  dear  girl!  and  I'll  coin  my='.!f 
into  guinea?. 

Lap.  Keep  yourself  for  your  lady,  sir,  she  will  take 
all  that  sort  of  coin,  1  warrant  her:  as  for  me,  I  shall 
be  much  more  easily  contented. 

Fred.  But  what  hopes  canst  thou  have?  for  I,  alas ! 
see  none. 

Lap.  Oh,  sir!  it  is  more  easy  to  make  half  a  dozen 
matches  than  to  break  one,  and,  to  ,-av  the  truth,  it 
is  an  office  I  myself  like  better.     "  There  is  some- 
thing, rnethinks,  so  prettv  in  bringing  vor.ng  people 
together  that  are  foncl  of'  one  another.     I  protect, 
sir,  you  will  be  a  mighty  handsome  couple.  Mow 
fond  you  will  be  of  a  little  girl  the  exnct  picture  of 
her  mother !  and  how  fond  will  she  be  of  a  boy  to 
put  her  in  mind  of  his  father  ! 
"   Fred.  Death!  you  jade,  you  have  fired  my  ima- 
"  gination." 

Lap.  But  methinks  I  want  to  have  the  hurricane 
begin  hugely  ;  I  am  surprised  they  are  not  all  toge- 
ther by  the  cars  already. 

Enter  RAMIME. 
Ham.  Oh,  madam,  1  little  expected  to  have  found 
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von  and  my  master  together  after  what  has  happened. 
1  did  not  thiuk  you  had  the  assurance 

l-'red.  Peace,  llamilie!  all  is  well  ;  and  Lappet  is 
the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world. 

Raw.  Yes,  sir,  all  is  well  indeed,  no  thanks  to 
her:  happy  is  the  master  that  has  a  good  servant; 
"  a  good  sen-ant  is  certainly  the  greatest  treasure  in 
"  this  world:  I  Ivive  done  your  business r  for  you,  sir; 
"  1  have  frustrated  al!  she  has  been  doing,  cleny'd  all 
"  she  has  been  telling  him:"  in  short,  sir,  I  observed 
her  ladyship  ni  a  long  conference  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, mightily  to  your  interest  as  yon  ivay  imagine; 
'nner  was  she  gone  than  I  steps  in  and  made  the 
old  gentleman  believe  eierv  Miigle  syllable  she  had 
told  him  to  be  a  most  confounded  lie,  and  awav  he 
is  gone,  fully  determined  to  pr.t  arrend  to  the  affair. 

Lap.  And  sign  the  contract :  to  now,  sir,  you  are 
ruined  without  reprieve. 

Fred.  Death  and  damnation!  fool!   villain! 

Ram.  Heyday!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  have 
I  done  anv  more  than  you  commanded  me? 

•!.  Nothing  but  my  cursed  stars  could  have  con- 
trived so  damned  an  accident. 

Ham.  You  cannot  blame  me,  sir,  whatever  has 
happened. 

Fred.  I  don't  blame  yon,  sir,  nor  myself,  nor  any- 
one. Fortune  has  marked  me  out  for  misery:  but  I 
\viil  no  longer  be  idle  :  since  I  am  to  he  ruined  I'll 
: uet  mv  destruction. 

[They  stand  some  time  in  silence  loofdng  at 
each  other. 

Lap.  1  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  the  success  of  your  ne- 
gociation  .  you  have  approved  yourself  a  most  able 
n  truly  ;  and  I   dare  swear  when   your  skill  is 
once  known  you  will  not  want  employment. 

,;!.  Do  not  triumph,  good  Mrs.  Lappet!  a  po- 
litician may  make  a  blunder;  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
avoid  it  that  is  employed  with  yon,  for  you  change  sides 
so  often  that  'tis  impossible  to  tell  at  any  time  which 
side  you  arc  on. 
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Lap.  And  pray,  sir,  what  was  the  occasion  of  be- 
f raving  me  to  your  master,  for  he  has  told  me  all? 

Ram.  Conscience,  conscience,  Mrs.  Lappet,  the 
great  guide  of  all  my  actions;  I  could  not  find  in  my 
heart  to  let  him  lose  hi>;  mistress. 

Lap.  Your  master  is  very  much  obliged  to  you 
indeed,  to  lose  your  own  in  order  to  preserve  his. 
From  henceforth  I  forbid  all  your  addresses,  1  disown 
all  obligations,  I  revoke  all  promises;  henceforth  I 
would  advise  youjjoevcr  to  open  your  lips  to  me.  for 
if  you  do  it  will  IfcTin  vain  :  I  shall  be  deaf  to  all  your 
little,  false,  mean,  treacherous,  base  insinuations.  I 
would -have  you  know,  sir,  a  woman  injured  as  1  am 
never  can,  nor  ought,  to  forgive.  Never  see  my  face 
again.  [Exit. 

Ram.  Huh  !  now  would  some  lovers  think  them- 
selves very  unhappy;  but  I,  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  sex,  am  never  frightened  at  the  frowns  of  a  mis- 
tress, nor  ravished  with  her  smiles  ;  they  both  natu- 
rally succeed  one  another  ;  and  a  woman  generally  is 
as  sure  to  perform  what  she  threatens,  as  she  is  what 
she  promises.  But  now  I'll  to  my  lurking-place. 
I'm  sure  this  old  rogue  has  money  hid  in  the  garden  ; 
if  I  can  but  discover  it,  I  shall  handsomely  quit  all 
scores  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  make  my  master 
a  sufficient  return  for  the  loss  of  his  mistress.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Another  Apartment      Enter  FREDERICK,    Mrs. 
WISELY,  and  MARIANA. 

Fred.  No,  madam,  I  have  no  words  to  upbraid  you 
with,  nor  shall  I  attempt  it. 

Mrs.  irisc.  I  think,  sir,  a  respect  to  your  father 
should  keep  you  now  within  the  rules  of  decency ; 
as  for  my  daughter,  after  what  has  happened,  I  think 
she  cannot  expect  it  on  any  other  account. 

Mar.  Dear  mamma!  don't  be  serious,  when  I  dare 
bay  Mr.  Frederick  is  in  jest. 

J-'red.  This  exceeds  all  you  have  done ;  to  insult 
the  person  you  have  made  miserable  is  more  cruel 
than  having  made  him  so. 
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Alar.  Come,  come,  you  may  nol  be  so  miserable 
as  you  expect.  I  know  the  word  Mother- in-la\v  has 
a  terrible  sound ;  but  perhaps  I  may  make  a  better 
than  you  imagine.  Believe  me  you  will  see  a  change 
in  this  hou.-e  which  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  a  man 
of  Mr.  Frederick's  gay  temper. 

Fnd.  All  changes  to  me  are  henceforth  equal. 
YY  lien  fortune  robb'd  me  of  you,  she  made  her  ut- 
most effort ;  I  now  despise  all  in  her  power. 

Mrs.  Wise.  I  must  insist,  sir,  on  your  behaving  in 
a  different  manner  to  my  daughter  :  the  world  is  apt 
to  be  censorious.  Oh,  Heavens!  I  shudder  at  the 
.apprehensions  of  having  a  reflection  cast  on  my  fa- 
mily,  which  has  hitherto  passed  unblemished. 

Fred.  I  :diall  take  care,  madam,  to  shun  any  pos- 
sibility of  giving  you  Mich  a  fear,  fur  from  this  night 
I  never  will  behold  those  fatal  eyes  again. 

"  Mar.  Nay,  that  1  am  sure  will  cast  a  reflection 
"  on  me:  what  a  person  will  the  world  think  me  to 
*'  be  when  you  could  not  live  with  me? 

"  Fred.  Live  with  you  !  Oh,  Mariana  !  those  words 
**  bring  back  a  thousand  tender  ideas  to  my  mind. 
"  Oh,  had  that  been  my  blessed  fortune! 

"  Mrs.  Wise.  Let  me  beg,  sir,  yon  would  keep  a 
"  greater  distance.  The  young  fellows  of  this  age 
"  are  so  rampant,  that  even  degrees  of  kindred  can- 
"  not  restrain  them." 

Fred.  There  are  \et  no  such  degrees  between  us — 
Oh,  Mariana!  while  it  is  in  your  power,  while  the 
irrevocable  wax  remains  unstamped,  consider,  and 
ilo  not  seal  my  ruin.  / 

Mrs.  Wise.  Come  with  me,  daughter;  you  shall 
not  stay  a  moment  longer  with  him — A  rude  fellow  ! 
\Exeunt  Mrs.  Wisely  and  Mariana. 
Enter  RAMILIE. 

Earn.  Follow  me,  sir,  follow  me  this  instant. 

Fred.  What's  the  matter? 

Ram.  Follow  me,  sir;  we  are  in  the  right  box; 
the  business  is  done. 

Fred.  What  done? 

G  2 
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Ham.  I  have  it  under  my  arm,  sir here  it  is  1 

J-'rcd.   What?   what? 

Hum.  Your  father's  soul  sir,  his  money' Fol- 
low me,  sir,  this  moment,  before  we  are  overtaken. 
Fred.  Ila  !  this  may  preserve  me  yet.        \JExcunt. 

Enter  I,OVKGOI,I>  in  (he  ulmti.il  distraction. 
Love.  Thieves  !  thieves  !  assassination  !  murder  ! 
J  am  undone  !  all  my  money  is  gone  !  who  is  the 
ihicfr  where  is  the  villain  :  where  shall  I  find  him  ? 
(jive  me  mv  mor.cv  ag:;'m,  villain.  [Catching  himself 
by  the  arm.']  I  am  distracted  !  1  know  not  where  1  am, 
nor  what  1  am,  nor  what  1  do.  Oh,  my  money,  my 
money!  Ha!  what  say  you  ?  Alack-a-day  !  here  is 
no  one.  The  villain  must  have  watched  his  time 
carefull)  ;  he  must  have  done  it  while  I  was  signin 
that  dainn'd  contract.  1  will  go  to  a  justice,  an 
have  all  my  house  put  to  their  oaths,  my  servants, 
my  children,  my  mistress,  and  myself  too  ;  all  the 
people  in  the  house,  and  in  the  street,  and  in  the 
town,  I  will  have  them  all  executed  ;  I  will  hang  all 
the  world,  and  if  I  don't  find  my  money  1  will  hang 
myself  afterwards. 
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The  Hall.     "  Several  Servants. 

"  James.  THERE  will  be  rare  doings  now  ;  Ma- 
"  dam's  an  excellent  woman,  faith  !  things  won't  go 
"  as  they  have  done  ;  she  has  ordered  something  like 
"  a  supper!  here  will  be  victuals  enough  for  the 
"  whole  town. 

"  Thomas.  She's  a  sweet-humoured  lady,  I  can  tell 
"  you  that ;  I  have  had  a  very  good  place  on't  with 
"  her.  You  will  have  no  more  use  for  locks  and 
"  keys  in  this  house  now. 

"  James.  This  is  the  luckiest  clay  I  ever  saw :  as 
"  soon  as  supper  is  over,  I  will  get  drunk  to  her  good 
"  health,  1  am  resolved,  and  that's  more  than  ever 
«f  1  could  have  done  here  before. 
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"  'I/tomas.  You  shan't  want  liquor,  for  here  are 
"  ten  hogsheads  of  strong  beer  coining  in. 

"  James.  Bless  her  heart,  good  ladv  !  I  wish  she 
"  had  a  better  bridegroom. 

"  Thomas.  Ah,  never  mind  that,  he  has  a  good 
"  purse;  and  for  other  things  let  her  alone,  Mr. 
"  James. 

"  Jf'heed.  Thomas,  you  must  go  to  Mr.  Mixture'* 
"  the  wine-merchant,  and  order  him  lo  send  in  twel\  e 
"  dozen  of  his  best  Cbampaigne,  twelve  dozen  of 
"  Burgundy,  and  twelve  dozen  of  Hermitage;  ami 
"  you  mu.st  call  at  the  wax-chandler's,  and  bid  him 
"  send  in  a  chest  of  candles;  and  at  Lambert's  the 
"  confectioner  in  Pall-mall,  and  order  the  finest  des- 
"  sert  he  can  furnish  ;  and  you,  Will,  must  go  to 
"  Mr.  Gray's  the  horse-jockey,  and  order  him  to  buy 
"  my  lady  three  of  the  finest  geldings  for  her  coach 
"  to-morrow  morning;  and  here,  you  must  take  this 
"  roll,  and  invite  all  the  people  in  it  to  supper;  then 
"  you  must  go  to  the  playhouse  in  Drury-Lane,  and 
"  engage  all  the  music,  for  my  lady  intends  to  have 
"  a  ball. 

"  James.  Oh,  brave,  Mrs.  Wheedle!  here  are  fine 
•"  times  !" 

"  ty'heed.  My  lady  desires  that  supper  may  be  kept 
•"  back  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  if  you  can  think  of 
•"  anv  tiling  to  add  to  it  she  desire-  you  would. 

"  James.  Siie  is  the  best  of  ladies. 

•"  lyhcfd.  So  you  will  say,  when  yen  know  her 
'"  better ;  she  has  thought  of  nothing  ever  since  mat- 
-'  ters  have  been  made  up  between  her  and  your  mas- 
-"  ter,  but  how  to  lay  out  as  much  money  as  she 
•"  could — \Ve  shrill  all  have  rare  places. 

"  James.  I  'thought  to  have  given  warning  to- 
"  morrow  morning,  but  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  in 
"  haste  now. 

•'  TPheed.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  woman  at  the 
•'  head  of  the  house!  but  here  she  comes.  Go  you 
"  into  the  kitchen,  and  see  that  all  things  be  in  the 
•"  nicest  order. 

G  3 
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"James.  I  am  ready  to  leap  out  of  my  skin  for  joy." 

Enter  MAKIANA,  FURNISH,  and  Mrs.  \YistLY. 

"  Mar.  Wheedle,  have  you  dispatched  the  servant* 
"  recording  to  my  orders. 

"  Wheed.  Yes,  madam." 

MUT.  You  will  take  care,  Mr.  Furnish,  and  let  me 
have  those  two  beds  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Furnish.  1  shall  take  a  particular  care,  madam  ;  I 
shall  pin  them  both  in  hand  to-morrow  morning;  "  1 
"  shall  put  ofl  some  work,  madam,  on  that  account. 

"  Mfir.  That  tapestry  in  the  dining-room  does  not 
"  at  all  please  me. 

"  Furnish.  Y'our  ladyship  is  very  much  in  the 
"  right,  madam  ;  it  is  quite  out  of  fashion  ;  no  one 
"  hangs  a  room  now  with  tapestry. 

"  Mar.  Oh  1  have  the  greatest  fondness  for  ta- 
"  pestry  in  the  world!  you  must  positively  get  me 
"  some  of  a  newer  pattern. 

"  Furniih.  Truly,  madam,  as  you  say,  tapestry  is 
"  one  of  the  prettiest  sorts  of  furniture  for  a  room 
"  that  1  know  of.  I  believe  I  can  shew  you  some 
*'  that  will  please  you." 

Mrs.  Jfhc.  I  protest,  child,  I  can't  see  any  reason 
for  this  alteration. 

Mar.  Dear  mamma  !  let  me  have  my  will.  There 
is  not  any  one  thing  in  the  whole  house  that  1  shall  be 
able  to  leave  in  it,  every  thing  has  so  rur.ch  of  anti- 
quity about  it,  and  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  any 
thing  that  is  not  perfectly  modern. 

Furnish.  Your  ladyship  is  in  the  right,  madam  ; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  being  in  the  fashion  without 
new  furnishing  a  house  at  least  once  in  uventv  years  j 
and  indeed  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  the  fashion,  you 
will  have  need  of  almost  continual  alterations. 

Mrs.  Wise.  That  is  an  ext:  JL  ::cc  I  would  never 
submit  to  :  I  have  no  notion  of  destroying  one's  goods 
before  they  are  half  worn  or.t,  by  following  the  ridi- 
culous whims  of  two  or  three  people  of  quality. 

Furnish.  Ha!  ha!  madam,  I  believe  her  ladyship 
;s  of  a  different  opuiiou — 1  have  many  a  £et  of  goods 
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entirely  whole  that  I  would  be  very  loth  to  put  int6 
your  hands. 

Enter  SATIN  and  SPAKKLE. 

Mar.  Oh,  Mr.  Satin!  have  you  brought  those  gold 
stufis  I  ordered  you? 

Sat.  Yes,  madam,  1  have  brought  your  ladyship 
some'  of  the  finest  patterns  that  were  e\er  made. 

Mar.  Well,  Mr.  Sparkle,  have  you  the  necklace 
and  ear-rings  with  you  ? 

Spmkle.  Yes,  madam,  and  I  defy  any  jeweller  in 
town  to  shew  yon  their  equals  ;  thev  are,  I  think,  the 
finest  water  I  ever  saw  ;  they  are  finer  than  the  Du- 
chess of  Glitter's  which  have  been  so  much  admired  : 
I  have  brought,  you  a  solitaire  too,  madam ;  my  Lady 
Raffle  bought  the  fellow  of  it  yesterday. 

Mar.  Sure  it  has  a  flaw  in  it,  sir. 

Sparkle.  Has  it,  rjfiadam?  then  there  never  was  a 
brilliant  without  one.  J  am  sure,  madam,  1  bought 
it  for  a  good  stone,  and  if  it  be  not  a  good  stone,  you 
shall  have  it  for  nothing. 

Enter  LOVER  OLD. 

Love.  It's  lost,  ii's  gone,  it's  irrecoverable ;  I  shall 
never  see  it  more ! 

Mar.  And  what  will  be  the  lowest  price  of  the 
necklace  and  ear-rings  ? 

Sparkle.  If  you  were  my  sister,  madam,  I  could 
not  'bate  von  one  farthing  of  three  thousand  guineas. 

T.ovc.  What  do  you  say  of  three  thousand  guineas, 
yillaiu!  have  you  my  three  thousand  guineas  ? 

JIu.  f-f'ise.  Bless  me,  Mr.  Lovegold!  what's  the 
matter  ? 

/,«:<?.  I  am  undone !  I  am  ruined  !  my  money  is 
stolen!  my  dear  three  thousand,  guineas  that  I  re- 
ceived but  yesterday  are  taken  away  trom  the  place  I 
had  put  them  in,  and  I  shall  never  see  them  again  ! 

Mar.  Don't  let  them  iv.ake  you  uneasy,  you  may 
possibly  recover  them ;  or  if  you  should  not,  the  loss, 
is  but  a  trifle. 

Love.  How  !  a  trifle  !  cjo  you  call  three  thousand. 
guineas  a  trifle ! 
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Mrs.  Wise.  She  sees  you  so  disturbed  that  she  is 
willing  to  make  as  light  of  your  loss  as  possible,  in 
order  to  comfort  you. 

Love.  To  comfort  me?  can  she  comfort  me  by 
calling  three  thousand  guineas  a  trifle?  But  tell  me 
what  were  yon  saying  of  them  ?  have  you  seen  them  ?. 

Sparkle.  Really,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  you :  I 
was  telling  the  lady  the  price  of  a  necklace  and  a  pair 
of  ear-rings,  which  were  as  cheap  at  three  thousand 
guineas  as 

Love.   How?  what?   what? 

Mar.  1  can't  think  them  very  cheap;  however,  I 
am  resolved  to  have  them  ;  s>o  let  him  have  the  mo- 
ney, sir,  if  you  please. 

Love.  I  am  in  a  dream! 

Mar.  You  will  be  paid  immediately,  sir.  Well, 
Mr.  Satin,  and  pray  what  is  the  highest  priced  gold 
stuff  you  have  brought  ? 

Sat.  Madam,   I  have  one  of  twelve  pounds  a-yard. 

Mar.  It  must  be  pretty  at  that  price  ;  let  me  have  a 
gown  and  petticoat  cut  off. 

Love.  Yon  shall  cut  off  my  head  first.  What  are 
von  doing?  are  you  mad? 

Mar.  I  am  only  preparing  a  proper  dress  to  appear 
in  as  your  wife. 

Love.  Sirrah,  offer  to  open  any  of  your  pickpocket 
trinkets  here,  and  I'll  make  an  example  of  you. 

Mar.  Mr.  Lovegnld,  give  me  leave  to  tell  yon,  this 
is  a  behaviour  1  don't  understand:  yon  give  me  a  fine. 
pattern  before  marriage  of  the  usage  I  am  to  expect 
after  it. 

Love.  Here  are  fine  patterns  of  what  I  am  to  ex- 
pect after  it ! 

Mar.  I  assure  yon,  sir,  I  shall  insist  on  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  an  English  wife:  I  shall  not  be  taught  to 
dress  by  my  husband;  I  am  myself  the  best  judge  of' 
what  you  can  afford  ;  and  if  I  do  stretch  your  purse 
a  little,  it  is  for  your  honour,  sir:  the  world  will 
know  it  is  your  wife  that  makes  such  a  figure. 

Love.  Can  you  bear  to  hear  this,  madam? 
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J//-A-.  Wise.  I  should  uot  countenance  my  daughter 
in  any  extravagance,  sir,  "  but  the  honour  of  my 
family  as  well  as  yours  is  concern 'd  in  her  appear- 
ing handsomely.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Lovegold, 
the  whole  world  is  very  sensible  of  your  fondness 
for  money ;  I  think  it  a  very  great  blessing  to  you 
that  you  have  met  with  a  woman  of  a  different 
temper,  one  who  will  preserve  your  reputation  in 
the  world,  whether  you  will  or  no:  not  that  I 
would  insinuate  to  you  that  my  daughter  will  ever" 
—She  icill  never  run  you  intojmnecessary  expences; 
so  far  from  it,  that  if  you  will  but  generously  make 
her  a  present  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  fit  herself 
out  at  first  in  clothes  and  jewels,  I  dare  swear  you 
will  not  have  any  other  demand  on  those  accounts 
I  don't  know  when. 

Mar.  No,  unless  a  birthnight  suit  or  two,  I  shall 
scarce  want  any  thing  more  this  twelvemonth. 

Love.  I  am  undone,  plundered,  murdered !  how- 
ever, there  is  one  comfort,  1  am  not  married  yet. 

Mar.  And  free  to  choose  whether  you  will  marry 
at  all  or  no. 

Mrs.  Wise.  The  consequence,  you  know,  will  be 
no  more  than  a  poor  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  is 
all  the  forfeiture  of  the  breach  of  contract. 

Love.  But,  madam,  1  have  one  way  yet:  I  have 
not  bound  my  heirs  and  executors,  and  so  if  1  hang 
myself  I  am  off  the  bargain — In  the  mean  while  I'll 
try  if  I  cannot  rid  my  house  of  this  nest  of  thieves — 
Get  out  of  my  doors  you  cut-purses. 

Sparkle.  Pay  me  for  my  jewels,  sir,  or  return  'em 
me. 

Love.  Give  him  his  baubles,  give  them  him. 
Mar.  I  shall  not,   I  assure  you.     You  need  be  un- 
der no  apprehension,  sir:  you  see  Mr.  Lovegold  is  a 
little  disordered  at"  present,  but  if  you  will  come  to- 
morrow you  shall  have  your  money. 

Sparkle.  I'll  depend  on  your  ladyship,  madam. 
Love.  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  what  have  you  to 
do  here? 
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Furnish.  I  am  aa  upholsterer,  sir,  and  am  come  to 

new  furnish  your  house. 

Lone.  Out  of  my  doors  this  instant,  or  I  \vi!l  clis- 
fiiri'.ish  your  head  For  you  ;  I'll  heal  out  your  brains. 

j)//-.v.  ll'iie.  Sure,  sir,  you  are  mail. 

Locf.  I  was  when  I  signed  the  contract.  Oh,  that 
I  had  never  learnt  to  write  my  name! 

"  £nlir  CHARLES  BuBBi.EBOY. 

"  Bub.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  machyn. 

"  Love.  "\Viio  are  you,  sir?  what  do  you  want 
"  here? 

"  Hub.  Sir,  my  name  is  Charles  Bubbleboy. 

"   Love.  What's  your  business? 

"  Bnl.  Sir,  I  was  ordered  to  bring  some  snuff- 
"  boxes  and  rings.  Will  you  please,  sir,  to  look  at 
"  thatsnuti-box?  there  is  but  one  person  in  England, 
"  sir,  can  work  in  this  manner:  if  he  waft  but  IB  dlli* 
"  gent  as  lie  is  able,  he  would  get  an  immense  estate, 
"  sir:  if  he  had  an  hundred  thousand  hands  1  could 
"  keep  them  all  employed.  I  have  brought  you  a 
"  pair  of  the  new-invented  snuffers  too,  madam:  be 
"  pleased  to  look  at  them;  they  are  my  own  inven- 
"  tion  ;  the  nicest  lady  in  the  world  may  make  use  of 
"  them. 

"  Lore.  Who  the  devil  sent  for  you,  sir? 

"  *\h<r.   I  sent  for  him,  sir. 

"  Bui'.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  told  it  was  a  lady  sent  for 
*'  me.  Will  you  please,  madam,  to  look  at  the  sncfl'- 
"  boxes  or  rings  nrst? 

"  Love.  Will  you  please  to  go  to  the  devil,  sir, 
"  first,  or  shall  I  send  you? 

"  Bui-.  Sir! 

"  Love.  Get  you  out  of  my  house  this  instant,  or 
"  I'll  break  your  sriufi- boxes  and  your  bones  too. 

"  Bui.  Sir,  I  was  sent  for  or  1  should  not  have 
"  come.  Charles  Bubbleboy  does  not  want  custom, 
"  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant.  [Exit." 

Mar.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  expect  to  be  finely  spoken 
of  abroad  for  this  j  you  will  get  an  excellent  charuc* 
ter  in  the  world  by  this  behaviour. 
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Mrs.  lfrifc.  Is  this  vour  gratitude  to  a  woman  \vho 
has  refused  so  much  better  oilers  on  your  account? 

Lore.  Oh,  would  she  had  taken  them  !  Give  me  up 
my  contract,  and  I  will  gladly  resign  all  right  and 
title  whatsoever. 

Mrs.  Jflse.  It  is  too  late  now,  the  gentlemen  have 
had  their  answers;  a  good  oiler  once  refused,  is  not 
to  he  had  again. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  tailor  whom  your  ladyship  sent 
for,  is  come. 

Mar.  Bid  him  come  in.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
regard  I  hare  for  you.  I  have  sent  for  one  of  the 
best  tailors  in  town  to  make  you  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
that  you  may  appear  like  ;i  gentkn  an  :  for,  as  it  is  for 
your  honour  thru  I  should  he  weHdressed,  so  it  is  for 
mine  that  you  should.  Come,  madam,  \vc  will  go 
in  and  give  further  orders  concerning  the  entertain- 
ment. [7i.7T.vn/  A/™.  Wisely  and  Mariana. 


Love.  Oh,  Lappet,  Lappet  1  the  time  thou  hast 
prophesied  of  is  come  to  pa--.. 

Lint.  I  am  your  honour's  most  humble  servant. 
My  name  i*  List  :  I  presume  1  am  the  person  you  sent 
for  —  The  lacemen  will  be  here  immediately.  Will 
your  honour  he  pleased  to  he  taken  measure  of  first, 
or  look  over  the  patterns?  if  you  please  we  will  take 
measure  first.  1  do  not  know,  sir,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  recommend  me  to  you,  but  I  believe  I  shall  give 
you  entire  satisfaction.  1  may  defy  any  tailor  in 
England  to  understand  the  fashion  better  than  my- 
self; the  thing  is  impossible,  sir.  1  al  way  s  visit  France 
twice  a-vear;  and,  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not 
say  it  —  Stand  upright,  if  you  please,  sir  — 

Love.  I'll  take  measure  of  your  back,  sirrah  —  I'll 
teach  such  pickpockets  as  you  arc  to  come  here  —  Out 
of  my  doors,  you  villain  ! 

Lht.  Heyday,  sir!  did  von  send  for  me  for  this, 
sir?  —  1  shall  biing  you  in  a  hill  vii'.hout  any  clothes. 

[Exit. 
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"  Enter  JAMES  and  PORTER. 
"  Love.  Where  are  you  going  ?   what  have  you 
"  there? 

"  James.  Some  fine  wine,  sir,  that  my  lady  sent 
"  for  to  Mr.  Mixture's — But,  sir,  it  will  "he  iiiipos- 
"  sible  for  me  to  get  supper  ready  by  twelve,  as  it  is 
"  ordered,  unless  I  Irtve  more  assistance.  I  want 
"  half-a-dozen  kitchens  too.  The  verv  wildfowl 
"  that  my  lady  has  sent  for  will  take  up  a  dozen 
"  spits. 

"  Love.  Oh!  oh!  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  it:  her 
"  extravagance  is  like  a  \iolentfire,  that  is  nosoomr 
"  stopped  in  one  place  than  it  breaks  out  in  another. 
"  — t_l)ntms  l-eu I  zi'?///oa/.]ria  !  what's  the  meaning 
"  of  this?  is  my  house  besieged?  would  they  would. 
"  set  it  on  firu  and  burn  all  in  it ! 

"  Drum,  [without. ~\  Heavens  bless  your  Honour ! 
"  'Squire  Lovcgokl,  Madam  Lovegold,  long  life  and 

"  happiness,  and  many  children  attend  you and 

f '  so  God  save  the  king.  [JDruwi  leaf. 

"  [Lovegold  goes  out,  and  soon  ufier  the  drums  cease. 

"  James.  So  he  has  quieted  the  drums  I  find — This 
"  is  the  roguery  of  some  well-wishing  neighbours 

of  ins.     \Vell,  we  shall  soon  see  which  will  get  the 

better,    my  master  or  my  mistre-s  :   if  my   master 

does,  away  iro   I  ;  if  my  mistress,  I'll  slay  while 

there's  any  housekeeping,   which  can't  be  long; 

for  the  riches  of  my  lord  mayor  will  never  hold  it 

out  at  this  rate. 

"  Enter  LOVEGOLD. 

"  Love.  James!  I  shall  be  destroyed  ;  in  one  week 
"  I  -hall  not  be  worth  agroal  upon  earih.  Go,  send 
"  all  the  provisions  buck  to  the  tradesmen,  and  put 
"  out  all  the  fires,  leave  not  so  much  as  a  candle 
"  burning. 

"  James.  Sir,  T  don't  know  how  to  do  it ;  madam 
"  commanded  me,  and  I  dare  not  disobey  her. 

"  Love.  How!  not  when  I  command  thee? 

"  Jnmcs.  I  have  lost  several  places,  sir,  bv  ob?r- 
"  ing  the  master  against  the  mistress,  but  never  lost 
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"  one  bv  obeying  the  mistress  against  the  master. 
"  Besides,  sir,  she  is  so  good  and  generous  a  lady, 
"  tluit  it  would  go  against  my  very  heart  to  offend 
"  her.  • 

"  Lore.  The  devil  take  her  generosity! 

"  Jainca.  And  I  don't  believe  ?he  has  provided 

"  one  morsel   more  than  will  be  eat :  why,  sir,  she 

"  has  invited  above  five   hundred  people  to  suppper  : 

"  within   tliis  hour  your  house  will  be  as  full   as 

"  Westminster-hall  the  last  day  of  term But  I 

"  have  no  time  to  lose. 

"  Love.  Oh!  oh  !  what  shall  I  do?" 
Enter  LAITHT. 

Lap.  Where  is  my  poor  master?  Oh,  sir,  I  cannot 
express  the  affliction  1  am  in  to  see  you  devoured  in 
this  manner.  How  could  you,  sir,  when  I  told  you 
what  a  woman  she  was,  how  could  you  undo  your- 
self with  your  eves  open? 

Love.  Poor  Lappet!  had  I  taken  your  advice  I 
had  been  happy. 

Lap.  And  f  too,  sir;  for,  alack  a  day!  I  am  as 
miserable  as  you  are;  I  feel  everything  for  you,  sir; 
indeed  I  shall  break  my  heart  upon  your  account. 

Love.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  do, 
Lappet. 

Lap.  How  could  a  man  of  your  sense,  sir,  marry 
in  so  precipitate  a  manner? 

Love.  I  am  not  married  ;  I  am  not  married. 

Lap.  Not  married  ! 

Love.  No,  no,  no. 

Lap.  All's  safe  yet.  No  man  is  quite  undone  till 
he  is  married. 

Lnvc.  I  am,  I  am  undone.  Oh,  Lappet!  I  cannot 
tell  it  thee.  I  have  given  her  a  bond,  a  bond,  a 
bond,  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  marry  her! 

Lap.  You  >ha'l  forfeit  it. 

Love.  Forfeit  what  ?  my  life,  and  soul,  and  blood, 
nnri  heart ! 

Lap.  You  slnill  forfeit  it 

L&vc.  I'll  be  buried  alive  sooner:  no,  I  am  deter- 
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mined  I'll   marry  her  first,  and  hang  myself  after- 
\vards  to  save  mv  money • 

Lap.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  undone;  and  if  you  should 
hang  yourself  I  could  not  blame  you. 

Lore.  Could  I  but  save  one  thousand  by  it  1  would 
hang  my.-elf  with  all  my  soul.  Shall  1  live  to  die  not 
worth  a  L  : 

Lap.  Oh,  my  poor  master!  my  poor  master! 

f  ( '''-/in. 

Lore.  Why  did  I  not  die  a  year  ago  !  what  a  deal 
had  I  ?aved  by  dying  a  year  ago!  [*1  noise  n'iftiottf.] 
Oh  !  oh  !  dear  Lappet!  see  what  it  is :  I  shall  be  un- 
done in  an  hour — Oh  ! 

Enter  CLERIMO.IT  richly  dressed. 

Love.  What  is  here? — some  of  the  people  who  are 
to  eat  me  up? 

Clcr.  Don't  you  know  me,  sir? 

Love.  Know  you  !  ha  !  what  i?  the  meaning  of 
this? — Oh,  it  i?  plain,  it  is  too  plain  :  mv  money  has 
]  Mil  for  all  this  finery.  Ah,  bn?e  wretch !  could  I 
have  suspected  you  of  such  an  action  of  lurking  in 
my  house  to  use  me  in  such  a  manner? 

Cler.  Sir,  I  am  coine  to  confers  the  fact  to  yon  ; 
and  if  you  will  hut  give  me  leave  to  reason  with  you, 
vou  will  not  find  yourself  so  much  injured  as  you 
imagine. 

Love.  Not  injured!  when  vou  have  stolen  away 
my  blood  ? 

Cler.  Your  blood  has  not  fallen  into  bad  hands;  I 
am  a  gentleman,  sir. 

Lore.  Here's  impudence!  a  fellow  robs  me,  and 
tells  me  he  is  a  gentleman — Tell  me  who  tempted 
you  to  it. 

Cler.  Ah,  sir!  need  I  say — love. 

Lore.   Love! 

Cler.  Yes,  love,  sir. 

Lore.  Very  pretty  love,  indeed !  the  love  of  my 
guinea?. 

"  Clcr.  Ah,  sir,  think  not  so      r  t  me 
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"  the  free  possession  of  what  I  have,  and,  by  Hea- 
"  ven!    I'll  never  ask  you  more. 

"  Love.  Oh,  most  unequalled  impudence]  was 
"  ever  so  modest  a  request? 

"  Clcr.  All  your  eilorts  to  separate  us  will  he  vain  ; 
"  we  have  swor.i  never  to  forsake  each  otiiur,  and 
"  nothing  hut  death  can  part  us." 

Love.  1  don't  question,  sir,  the  very  great  affection 
on  your  side;  but  I  believe  1  shall  find  methods  to 
recover 

Cler.  By  Heavens  I'll  die  in  defending  my  right! 
and,  if  thai  were  the  case,  think  not,  when  I  am  gone, 
you  ever  could  possess  what  you  have  robbed  rue  of. 

Love.  Ha!  that's  true;  he  may  find  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  restoring  it.  Well,  well,  let  me  delight  my 
eyes  at  least;  let  me  see  my  treasure,  and  perhaps  I 
mavgive  it  you,  perhaps  I  may. 

"  Cler.  Then  Iain  ble.-t!  Well  may  you  say  trca- 
"  sure,  for  to  possess  that  treasure  is  to  be  rich  iu- 
"  deed. 

"  Love.  Yes,  truly,  I  think  three  thousand  pounds 
"  may  well  he  called  a  treasure. — Go,  go,  fetch  it 

•'  hither;  perhaps  I  may  give  it  vou fetch  it  ht- 

"  ther." 

Clcr.  To  shew  you,  sir,  the  confidence  I  place  iu 
you,  I  will  fetch  hither  all  thatl  love  and  adore. 

[Exit. 

Love.  Sure  never  was  so  impudent  a  fellow  !  to 
confess  hi.5  rubbery  before  my  face,  and  desire  to  keep 
what  he  has  stolen  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  it. 
Enter  LAPPET. 

Love.  Oh,  Lappet!   what's  the  matter! 

Lap.  Oh,  sir!  1  am  scarce  able  to  tell  you.  It  >s 
spread  about  the  town  that  you  are  married,  and  your 
wife's  creditors  are  coining  in  whole  flocks.  There  is 
one  single  debt  for  five  thousand  pounds,  which  an 
attorney  is  without  to  demand. 

Love.  Oh!  oh!  oh!   let  them  cut  my  throat. 

Lap.  Think  what  an  escape  you  have  had!  think 
if  you  had  married  her 

H    2 
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Love.  I  am  as  bad  as  married  to  her. 
Lap.  It  is  impossible,  fir:  nothing  can  be  so  bad; 
•what,  you  arc  to  pay  her  ten  thousand  pounds — \Vell 
— and  ton  thousand  pounds  are  a  sum  ;  they  area  M;I;I, 
I  own  it — they  are  a  sum  :  !  ut  w!<:.r  j-  Mich  a  sum 
compared  with  such  a  wife:  h>  d  you  married  her,  iii 
one  week  you  would  have  been  in  a  prison,  sir — 

Love.  If  1  am  I  can  keep  my  money;  they  can't 
take  that  from  me. 

"  Lap.  Why,  sir,  you  \vill  lose  twice  the  value  of 
your  contract  before  you  know  how  to  turn  your- 
self; and  if  you  have  no  value  for  liberty,  yet  con- 
sider, sir,  such  is  the  great  goodness  of  our  laws, 
that  a  prison  is  one  of  the  dearest  places  you  cuu 
live  in. 

"  Love.  Ten  thousand  pounds  ! No — I'll   be 

"  hang'd,  I'll  be  hang'd." 

Lap.  Suppose,  sir,  it  were  possible,  (not  that  I 
believe  it  is,)  but  suppose  it  were  possible  to  make  her 
abate  a  little;  suppose  one  could  bring  her  to  eight 

thousand 

Love.  Eight  thousand  devils  take  her 

Lap.  But,  dear  sir!  consider,  nay,  consider  im- 
mediately, for  every  minute  you  lose  you  lose  a  sum 
— Let  me  beg  YOU,  inlreat  you,  my  dear  good  mas- 
ter! let  me  prevail  on  you,  not  to  be  ruined.  Be  re- 
solute, sir;  consider  every  guinea  you  g'ne  saves  you 
a  score. 

Love.  Well,  if  she  will  consent  to,  to,  to,  eight 
hundred — But  try,  do  try,  if  you  can  make  her  'bate 
any  thing  of  that — if  you  can — you  shall  have  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  she  'bates  for  yourself. 

Lap.  Why,  sir,  if  I  could  get  you  off  at  eight  thou- 
sand you  ought  to  leap  out  of  your  skin  for  joy. 

Love.  Would  I  were  out  of  my  skin 

Lap.  You  will  have  more  reason  to  wish  so  when 

you  are  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs  for  your  wife's  debts — 

Love.  Why  was  I  begotten !  why  was  I  born!  why 

was  i  brought  up !  why  was  I  not  knocked  o'  th'  heatl 

before  1  knew  the  value  of  money! 
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Lap.  [Knocking  without.']  So,  so,  more  dans,  1 
suppose — Go  but  into  the  kitchen,  sir,  or  tlv  hall, 
and  it  will  have  a  better  effect  on  you  than  all  1  can 
say. 

Love.  What  have  I  brought  myself  to!  what  shall 
I  do!  Part  \vith  eight  thousand  pounds!  misery,  de- 
struction, beggary,  prisons!  But  then,  on  the  other 
side,  ore  wife,  ruin,  chains,  slavery,  torment!  I  shall 
run  distracted  either  way!  [Exit. 

Lap.  All !  would  we  could  once  prove  you  sOj  you 
old  covetous  good-for-nothing. 

Enter  MARIANA. 

Mar.  Well,  what  success? 

Lap.  It  is  impossible  to  tell ;  he  is  just  gone  into 
the  kitchen,  where,  if  he  is  not  frightened  into  our 
design,  1  shall  begin  to  despair.  They  say  fear  will 
make  a  coward  brave,  but  nothing  can  make  him  ge- 
nerous :  the  very  fear  of  losing  all  he  is  worth  will 
scarce  bring  him  to  part  with  a  penny. 

Mar.  And  have  you  acquainted  neither  Frederick 
nor  Harriet  with  my  intentions  ? 

Lap.  Neither,  1  assure  you.  Ah,  madam,  had  I 
not  been  able  to  have  kept  a  secret  1  had  never  brought 
about  those  affairs  that  I  have  :  were  I  not  secret,  Luil 
have  mercy  upon  many  a  virtuous  woman's  reputation 
in  this  town! 

Mar.  And  don't  you  think  I  have  kept  my  real  in- 
tentions very  secret? 

Lap.  From  every  one  but  me  I  believe  you  have : 
I  assure  you  I  knew  them  long  before  you  sent  forme 
this  afternoon  to  discover  them  to  me. 

Mar.  But  could  you  bring  him  to  no  terms,  no 
proposals  ?  did  he  make  no  offer? 

Lap.  It  must  be  done  all  at  once,  and  while  you 
are  bv. 

Mar.  So  you  think  he  must  see  me,  to  give  any 
thing  to  be  rid  of  me. 

Lap.  Hush!  hsish  !  I  hear  him  coming  again. 
L'nler  LOVKGOLD. 

Jiove.  I  am  undone!   I  am  undone!    I  cm  eat  up  ! 
H  3 
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I  am  devoured  !    \  have  an  army  of  cooks  in  my 
house. 

Lap.  Dear  madam!  consider;  I  know  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  arc  a  trifle  ;  I  know  they  are  nothing  ; 
my  master  can  very  well  afford  them;  they  will  make 
no  hole  in  his  purse;  and  if  you  should  stand  out  you 
will  get  more. 

Lore.  \_Putting  Ids  hand  I- r fore  Lappet's  mouth.] 
You  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie,  you  lie  :  she  never 
could  get  more,  never  should  get  more;  it  is  more 
than  I  am  worth  ;  it  is  an  immense  sum;  and  I  will 
be  starved,  drowned,  shot,  hanged,  burnt,  before  I 
part  with  a  penny  of  it. 

Lap.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  you  will  ruin  all — 
Madam,  let  me  beg  you,  entreat  you,  to  'bate  these 
two  thousand  pounds.  Suppose  a  lawsuit  should  be 
the  consequence,  1  know  my  master  would  be  cast; 
I  know  it  would  cost  him  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
and  that  he  would  pay  the  charges  of  both  in  the  end  ; 
but  you  might  be  kept  out  of  it  a  long  time.  Eight 
thousand  pounds  now  are  better  than  ten  rive  years 
hence. 

Mar.  No;  the  satisfaction  of  my  revenge  on  a  man 
who  basely  departs  from  his  word  will  make  me 
amends  for  the  delay  ;  and  whatever  I  suffer,  as  long 
as  I  know  his  ruin  will  be  the  consequence,  I  shall  be 
easv. 

Love.  Oh,  bloody-minded  wretch  ! 

Lap.  Whv,  sir,  since  she  insists  on  it,  what  does 
it  signify?  You  know  you  are  in  her  power,  and  it 
will  be  only  throwing  away  more  money  to  be  com- 
pelled to  it  at  last ;  get  rid  of  her  at  once  :  what  are 
two  thousand  pounds?  why,  sir,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery will  eat  it  up  for  a  breakfast  :  it  has  been  given 
for  a  mistress,  and  will  you  not  give  it  to  be  rid  of  a 
wife?  \Tkey  wkiifer 

"  Enter  THOMAS  and  JAMES. 

[Loycgold  and  Lippct  talk  apart. 
"  Tho.  Madam,  the  music  arc  come  which  your 
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"  ladyship  ordered,  and  most  of  the  oompany  will 
"  he  here  immediately. 

"  James.  Wliere  will  your  ladyship  be  pleased  the: 
"  servants  shall  eat,  for  there  is  no  room  in  the 
"  house  that  will  he  lar^e  enough  to  entertain  'em. 

"  Mar.  Then  heat  down  the  partition,  and  turn 
"  two  rooms  into  one, 

"  James.  There  is  no  service  in  the  house  proper 
"  for  the  dessert,  madam. 

"  Mar.  Send  immediately  to  the  great  china  shop 
"  in  the  Strand  for  the  finest  that  is  there." 

Love.  How !  and  will  you  swear  a  robbery  against 
her?  that  she  robbed  me  of  what  I  shall  give  her? 

Lap.  Depend  on  it,  sir. 

Love.  I'll  break  open  a  bureau  to  make  it  look  the 
more  likely, 

Lap.  Do  so,  sir;  butlose  no  time;  give  it  her  this 
moment.  Madam,  my  master  has  consented,  and  if 
you  have  the  contract,  ne  is  ready  to  pay  the  money. 
lie  sure  to  break  open  the  bureau,  sir.  [Aside. 

Mar.  Here  is  the  contract. 

Love.  I'll  fetch  the  money  :  it  is  all  I  am  worth  in 
the  world.  [L'.nV. 

Mar.  Sure  he  will  never  be  brought  to  it  yet. 

Lap.  I  warrant  him  :  but  you  are  to  pay  dearer  for 
it  than  you  imagine,  for  I  am  to  swear  a  robbery 
against  you.  What  will  you  give  me,  madam,  to  buy 
oti  my  evidence? 

Mar.  And  is  it  possible  that  the  old  rogue  would 
consent  to  such* a  villainy? 

Lap.  Ay,  madam;  for  half  that  sum  he  wnukl 
hano:  half  the  town.  But  truly  I  can  never  be  made 
amends  for  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  on  your  account. 
Were  I  to  receive  a  single  guinea  a  lie,  for  every  one 
I  have  told  this  day,  it  would  nuike  me  a  pretty  tole- 
rable fortune.  Ah,  madam,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  a 
woman  of  my  excellent  talents  should  be  confined  to 
so  low  a  sphere  of  life  as  I  am!  had  I  been  born  a 
great  lady,  what  a  deal  of^good  should  I  have  done 
in  the  \vurld ! 
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IlnlfT  LnVLGOLD. 

Lore.  Here,  here  tiny  arc — ai!  i:i  hur.k-note- — r.ll 
the  monev  I  am  \vorih  in  the  v.cr!.'. —  I  have  ?env  for 
a  constable-,  she  must  not  gd  out  of  sight  before  we 
have  her  taken  into  custodv).  .c  lo  Lappet. 

Lap.   [7'o  Lovegold.]   Yon  have  done  very  wisely. 

Mar.  There,  sir,  is  your  contract.  And  i.ow,  sir, 
T-have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  um-elt'  as  easy  as  I 
can  in  my  loss. 

Enter  FREDERICK,  CLKKIMOXT,  and  HARRIET. 

Love.  Where  is  that  you  promised  me?  where  is 
my  treasure? 

Clcr.  Here,  sir,  is  all  the  treasure  I  am  worth  ;  a 
treasure  which  the  whole  world's  worth  should  not 
purchase. 

Love.  Give  me  the  money,  sir,  give  me  the  mo- 
ney; I  say,  give ttft  the  money  you  stole  from  me. 

Cler.  I  understand  you  not. 

Love.  Did  you  not  confess  you  robbed  me  of  my 
treasure  ? 

Cler.  This,  sir,  is  the  inestimable  treasure  I  meant! 
Your  daughter,  sir,  has  this  day  blest  me  by  making 
me  her  husband. 

Love.  How !  oh,  wicked  vile  wretch  !  to  run  away 
thus  with  a  pitiful  mean  fellow,  thy  father's  clerk  ! 

Cler.  Think  not  yonr  family  disgraced,  sir!  I  am 
at  least  your  equal  born  ;  and  though  my  fortune  be 
not  so  large,  as  for  my  dearest  Harriet's  sake  I  wish, 
stil!  it  is  such  as  will  put  it  out  of  your"  power  to  make 
ys  miserable. 

Love.  Oh  !   my  money,  my  money,  my  money  ! 

Fred.  If  this  lady  does  not  make  you  amends  for 
the  loss  of  your  money,  rc->ian  over  all  pretensions 
in  her  to  me,  and  I  will  engnge  to  get  it  restored  to 
you. 

Love.  How,  sirrah  ?  are  you  a  confederate?  have 
you  helped  to  rob  me  ? 

l-'red.  Softly,  sir,  or  you  ihall  never  s#t  your  z'.l- 
pcaa  again. 
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Luce.  I  resign  her  o\er  to  you  entirely,  and  may 
you  both  starve  together!  so  go  fetch  my  gold—— 

Mar.  You  are  easily  prevailed  upon,  1  sec,  to  resign 
a  right  which  you  have  not.  But  were  I  to  resign 
over  invself,  it  would  Iv.mlly  be  the  man's  fortune 
to  starve  whose  wife  brought  him  ten  thousand 
pounds.' 

Love.  Bear  witness,  she  has  confessed  she  has  the 
moiu-y,  and  1  shall  prove  she  stole  it  from  me.  She 
has  broke  open  my  bureau  ;  Lappet  is  my  evidence. 

Lap.  I  hope  1  shall  h~ve  all  your  pardons,  and 
particularly  your's,  madam,  whom  1  have  most  in- 
jured. 

Love.  A  fig  for  her  pardon  !  you  are  doing  a  right 
action. 

Lap.  Then  if  there  was  any  robbery,  you  must 
have  robbed  yourself.  This  lady  can  only  be  a  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods,  for  I  saw  you  give  her  the 
money  with  your  own  hands. 

Lane.  How!   I!  you!  what!   what! 

Lap.  And  I  must  own  it,  with  shame  I  must  own 
it — that  the  money  you  gave  her  in  exchange  for  the 
contract  1  promised  to  swear  she  had  stolen  from  you. 

Clcr.  Is  it  possible  Mr.  Lovegold  could  be  capable 
of  such  an  action  as  this? 

Love.   I  am  undone,  undone,  undone! 

li'rcd.  No,  sir,  your  three  thousand  guineas  are  safe 
yet ;  depend  upon  it,  within  an  hour  you  shall  find 
them  in  the  same  place  they  were  first  deposited. 
"  1  thought  to  have  purchased  a  reprieve  with  them, 
"  but  1  find  my  fortune  has  of  itself  bestowed  that 
"  on  me." 

Love.  Give  'em  me,  give 'em  me,  this  instant — but 
then  the  ten  thousand,  where  are  they? 

JI/«>-.  Where  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  I  think  deserves  them.  [Gives  them  to  Fre- 
derick.] You  see,  sir,  I  had  nodesign  to  the  prejudice 
of  your  family :  nay,  I  have  proved  the  best  friend 
you  ever  had  ;  for  1  presume  you  are  now  thoroughly 
cured  of  your  longing  for  a  young  wife, 
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Love.  Sirrah  !  give  me  my  notes,  give  my  my  »<>u  *• 

Fred.  You  inuit  excuse  me,  sir;  I  can  part  with 
nothing  I  receive  from  this  lady. 

Love.  Then  I  will  go  to  law  with  that  l.ulv  and 
you,  and  all  of  you;  for  I  will  have  them  again,  it' 
jaw  or  justice,  or  injustice,  will  give  them  me. 

Clcr.  Be  pacified,  sir;  I  think  the  lady  has  acted 
nobly  in  giving  that  hark  again  into  your  family  which 
she  might  have  cariied  out  of  it. 

Love.  My  family  be  hanged!  If  I  am  robbed,  I 
don't  care  who  robs  me.  I  would  as  soon  hang  mv 
son  as  another — and  I  will  hang  him,  if  he  does  not 
restore  rne  uil  I  have  lost;  for  I  would  not  give  half 

the  sum   to  save  the  whole  world 1  will  go  and 

employ;)!!    the  lawyers  in  town;  for  I  will  have  my 
money  again,  or  never  sleep  more.  [Ji.nY. 

Fred.  I  am  re:-i<!ved  we  wili  get  the  better  of  him 
nosv:  hut  oh,  Mariana!  your  generosity  is  much 
greater  in  bestowing  this  sum  than  my  happiness  in 
receiving  it  :  I  am  an  unconscionable  beggar,  and 
shail  ne\er  be  satisfied  while  you  have  any  thing  to 
bestow. 

Mar.  Do  yon  hear  him 

liar.  Yes/  and  begin  to  approve  him for  your 

late  behaviour  has  convinced  me 

Mar.  Dear  girl !  no  more;  "  you  have  frightened 
"  me  already  so  much  to-day,  that,  rather  than  ven- 
"  ture  a  second  lecture,  I  would  do  whatever  you 
"  :  hed  :  so,  sir,"  if  I  do  bestow  all  on  you,  here 
is  the  ladv  you  are  to  thank  fur  it. 

Har.  Well,  this  I  will  say,  when  you  do  a  good- 
natured  thing  v<»i  have  the  prettiest  way  of  doing  it. 
And  now,  Mariana,  I  am  ready  to  ask  your  pardon 
for  all  I  said  to-dav. 

Mar.  Dear  Harriet!  no  apologies;  all  yon  said  I 
deserved. 

Enter  LAPPET  Q/I^RAMILIE. 

"  Lap.  Treaties  are  going  on  on  both  sides  while 
"  von  and  I  seem  forgotten. 

"  Ham.  Why,  have  we  not  done,  them  all  the 
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"  service  we  can  ?  what  farther  have  they  to  do  with 
<(  us? — Sir,  there  are  some  people  in  masquerading 
"  habits  without. 

"  Mi;r.  Some  I  sent  for  to  assist  in  my  design  <vi 
"  your  father :  I  think  we  will  <zi\  e  them  admittance, 
"  though  we  have  done  without 'em'. 

"   Oninc.-i.   Oh,  by  all  means. 

"  Fred.  Mr*.  Lappet,  he  assured  I  have  a  just 
"  sense  of  vour  favours,  and  boih  yon  and  Jlamilie 
"  shall  find  my  gratitude.  \_Dan<e  here" 

Fred.  Dear  Clerimont!  he  satisfied  ]  shall  make  no 
peace  with  the  old  gentleman  in  which  you  shall  not 
he  included.  I  hope  my  sister  will  prove  a  fortune 
equal  to  your  deserts. 

Clcr.  While-  I  am  enabled  to  support  her  in  af- 
fluence equal  to  her  desires,  1  shall  desire  no  more. 
From  what  I  have  seen  lately,  I  think  riches  are  ra- 
ther to  b:'  fVarcd  than  wished;  at  lea  4  I  am  sure  ava- 
rice, which  too  often  attends  wealth,  is  a  greater  evil 
than  any  that  is  found  in  poverty.  Misery  is  generally 
the  end  of  all  vice,  but  it  is  the  very  mark  at  which 
avarice  seems  to  aim:  the  Miser  endeavours  to  be 
wretched ; 

lie  hoards  eternal  cares  within  his  purse, 

And  what  he  wishes  most  proves  ?nost  his  curse. 


EPILOGUE. 

Written  by  COI.LEY  GIBBER,    Esq. 

Ol'li  Author's  sure  leicitch'd!    the  senseless  rogue 

Insists,   no  good  play  wants  an  Epilogue. 

Suppose  that  true,  said  I,    What's  that  to  this? 

Js  ijmtf-i  a  good  one? — No,   but  Molierc's  is, 

Jlccry'd,  and,  zounds!  no  Epilogue  was  tack' d to  his. 

Bcs.idcs,  your  modern  Epilogues,  said  he, 

Arc  but  ragouts  of  smut  and  ribaldry, 

Where  flic  false  jests  are  dwindled  to  so  few, 

There's  scarce  one  double  entendre  left  that's  new; 

Nor  /could  1  in  that  lovely  circle  raise 

One  Hush  t a  gain  a  thousand  coxcomb's  praise: 

Then  for  Ihc  threadbare  jokes  of  cit  and  wit, 

Wliose  foreknown  rhyme  is  ccho'd  from  the  pit, 

Till qf  their  laugh  the  galleries  arc  lit; 

Then  to  reproach  the  critics  with  ill-nature, 

And  charge  their  malice  to  his  stinging  satire, 

And  thence  appealing  to  the  nicer  boxes, 

Thu  talking  stuff"  might  doth  the  Drury  doxies; 

]f  these,  hecry'd,  the  choice  ingredients  be 

J-'or  Epilogues,   they  shall  have  none  from  me. 

Lord,  Sir!   sous  I,  the  gal  Try  will  so  bawf. 

I.el  'cm,  he  cri/'d ;   u  lad  one's  worse  than  nonr  at  all. 

Modern,   thc.-.e  things  tlnm  you  I'm  more  expert  in, 

Nor  do  1  see  no  Epilogue  much  hurt  in. 

'/.'.-^in'.h!   ic/ien  the  play  is  ended — drop  the  curtain. 

THE    END. 
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